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| CLARENCE 
| BUDINGTON 
KELLAND 


has written for this 
magazine another great 
novel—his best so far. 
It will begin in the next, 
the May, 
every reader will deem 
it a worthy successor 
to “Conflict”? and “A 
Daughter of Discon- 
tent.”” Carmel Lee, its 
heroine, is a girl of this 
very day and hour, and 
the mystery in which 
she finds herself in- 
volved could only hap- 
pen now. There’s the 
thrill of real drama in 
every installment. 
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Graduate 


Waloclitf? “sts 


Offering two years of highest quality 
icaademie work. Splendid 
courses in Home-making 
Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training 
and Art. Equals two college 
years. Idealhomesurround 
ings and influences. Cz 
log Mr. & Mrs H. 
Crist, Principals, Box 1532 
Swarthmore, P 
If in‘erested sp 

Mary 
paratory) ¢ Seren 
the ( ! 


Gable ; 








Inspiring work, a_ be outta environment and 

recreation combined for a ilsummer. Tu- 

1g for college preparation; ecretarial training 

1 social service train 

1 ! Immer va 
Separate ( 


riding 


partment 


Tet a golf, swimming 
MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 











LET NOE! PINT TE 


For GIRLS) 


miles from 
Boston 


All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school 
Advance ‘lective Courses for 
high school graduates. College 
Certificate. Fully equipped. — 
Piano, Voice, ‘iolin, pe E 
Organ with noted men : 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasiumn with swimming pox 1. 
Costume Design and Home Dec- 
oration, Secretarial Course 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life. 
1674 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Ida 
School 


Year Book on 
Request 


LL ELEMELE GIR LIL RMA Dpygs 
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AANA UATE NEA ROOT Tilers > 


ASHLEY HALL 

cluding preparation for entrance to the best women's 
colleges. Beautifal old estate. 4 acres, with modern 
equipment nig = pool Northern advantages in 
southern clima wuc On request 


itak 
Mary Vardrine Mc Bee A. Pring —_ Charlest« 


Four year preparatory, two 
Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, 
ete. Modern building, library, laboratories SO resident 
students. Rate $465. Faculty 22 Illustrated catalog, 
James P. Craft, M.A., (Harvard) Box RB, Danvil 


A achool for aii offering a 
broad variety of courses, in 


mS. Cc. 


For YOUNG 
Wome 


63rd session year college 


Music, Art 


PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown 


Beechwood School ( Inc.) 


Cultural and Pract Suburb of Philad 

tory ; ¢ ge De} nents ; Conservatory of M 

Domestic Arts og ‘Se iences, Secretaryship, Gymnastics 
indergarter Swimming pool, Large new Gymnasium 

Bee« hwer od School 


The Birmingham School for Girls 
Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not go ng to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. P. 8. MOULTON, 

B., Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, President, Box 155, 
Birmingham, Pa 


BISHOPTHORPE } MANOR 4 A select schoo! for 
girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. Wol- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- 
ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool 


ratory 
Normal 
Address 


FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 








Select the Right School 


If you are having difheulty in making 

a decision, the intimate and compre- 

hensive information supplied by our 

School Department is at your service. 

In order that we may most satisfac- 
torily assist you in making an intelligent 
and happy selection, it will be necessary 
for you when writing to give complete 
data upon the following points: 

1. Type of school you wish—preparatory, 
college, finishing, business, technical, 
art, music, dramatic, or summer 
camp. 

Location (City or State). 
Approximate amount you wish to 
pay per year. 

Exact age and year you will enter 
school. 

5. Religion and previous education. 

In order that information sent you may 
reliable, all data supplied by this department is 
gathered through a personal visit to the school 


School Service Department 
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33 West 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY 











CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa 





Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful estate and com- 
bines advantages of city and country. 
High School and Collegiate forms. 
Household Science and Arts. Secre- 
tarial branches Music, Expression 
and Modern Languages. Athletics. 


Address The Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 
Brenau College Conservatory | * 


Select patronage 30 states: pleasant soc cial life; location 
of Atlanta. St R. course, 
iT . A physi: 

new gymna 


Ga, 





uildings | in 
Address, ee WAU, 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 


iful « fork. 49th ye 


res athlet $s 


talog ar 


Box IF, ¢ nesville, 


hool in be 
lings 


' tes neral and $ rses. Gatalen os mseson 
DR. ‘ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres... Box 92, Hackettstown. W. J. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 

Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence echool for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. og write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D... He. u Imaster, Ww aakingbe n .O 


Colonial ‘Schoo 


sry and Collegi bra 
ial departinent 
ordered home and soc d 
miss JESSIE TRUMAN, aaenaiaen Principal. 
1535 Eighteenth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, oD. 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood 
Dwight School for Girls © 
re Prepares for all (oo 
Is. Spacious s & 1 
Tennis, riding tens Mow eat 
* MISS_ E. s. CRI IGHTON, Principal 
A select school for girls. Two- 
Fairmont Syst touet tor hen 
ol graduates. Music, Art, Expression, Domes- 
Science. In best residential section of Nation: al 
pital. 24th year under same management. 
2107-2109 S Street, N. W. , WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


TTA A select school for girls in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains Col- 
1 
i 


preparatory year 
ite work Hor Ah ceswosere Express: 
Secretarial. 21 acre Satna 





tor girls, Bea 
1 Capital 


olle A Dry pen t 
1 


York Gymnasium. 





lege 
Music, 
campt 


_ ° 
building. Main line 

silroads. $525 Catalog. JOHN NOBLE MAX. 
WELL, "President, Fairfax Hall, Box B, BASIC, VA. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high school 

and advanced . ourses. Also special instruction in music, expres 
and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque 

woodlawn estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 

28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 

Miss E.totse R. TREMAIN, — n.. Box 331, Lake Forest, ILtrvots 


Gulf Park 442 %r. 


A Junior College for young women. 
tic standards in classroom and stadio. 
sport. br mag life the whole year. 
trated cata 

MississiPPl. “Gulfport, Galf-Park, Box W. 








Highest scholas- 
Land and water 
Write for illus- 


| NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


Washington, D C , Suburbs 
President 
preparator 


For Young Women 
JAMES E. AMENT. Ph D. LL D.. 

courses for high school and 

2-year diploma courses Special voc 

courses including Music, Art, Ex 

pression and Domestic Science %0-acre campus 2 

buildings Gymnasium and swimming pool. Athletics 

Address Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md 

yet J eth College Preparatory De- 

; ew 4 partment now available 

for younger girls 


Ju lle -e 
school graduates, 
tional and cultural 


nor c« 





WARD-BELMONT 


For GirRLs AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RE SERVATIONS for the 1922-23 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expression 
Physical Trainin Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. H 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1£92 
Mrs. Beverly R. Mason, Pvtaet al 
1908 Florida Ave., Waxhington, I re. 


Highland Manor, Tarrytown-cn-Hudson, N. \ 3 
yn-sectarian boarding school for girls on a Lezut 
Liberal Arts, Colleze Preparatory, Post Gra 
Secretarial, Hon emaking, Journalism. Primary 
tdoor life 
_ Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N.Y. Tel. Tarrytown 1505. Box @ 


HILLSIDE Norwalk, Conn. 


FOR GIRLS. 
45 miles from New York. 


Sy 
Preparation { 
colleze entrance exan — Gener 

courses. Orcanized athlet 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. *. 
(Smi 


"&: 
— 
’ VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. 


HOLLING COLLEGE for Women 
HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 
Founded 1842. standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts an! Bachelor of Music decrees. Admission | 
certificate or examination 300 students. For cataloguc 
1idress M. ESTES COCKE, Secretzry, Box 362. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 
Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art X- 
pression and Home E conomies. Accredited C saaes 
Pedatogy. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban sit 
Our own Garden and Dairy Terms $450 to $550. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R, Frederick, Md 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 

25 miles from Boston. Preparatory and General Courses 
One-vear intensive course for collece entrance examina- 
tions. Household Economics. Strong courses in inst 
mental and vocal music. Horseback riding. All sports 
50 pupils. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Principals, 30 
Howard St., West Bridzewater, Mass. 


lliinois Woman’s —_ a 


A. B., B.S., B. M. degrees.  Profe 
Expression, Domestic Science, Secr 
Zu gymnasium with pool. Six 
gs. Al lathletics. F¢ of, address 
Ilinois Woman's Cotiene. Box D, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Irving College and Music Conservatory 
All branches of music including pipe organ and theore t- 
ical subjects Expression. Home Economics. 
taryship. In beautiful valley near Harrisburg. 
patronage. $450 to $700. 67th year. Catalog. 
Addre: PRESIDENT, Box R, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


\ school that dev-lops well-trained, healthful and 
re wr womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


Guy M. Winslow, Principal, 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


The Gateway ics: 
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A standard college. 
ng in Music, Art 














for Girls 


A one year ae course as well as regular college 


preparatorv work 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





b M4 Trains young women to 
Linden Hall Seminary Jiri" "oung ones fe 
life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College Pre 
paratory. Music, Art, Domestié Science, Business. Post-graduate 
work. Separate Junior ay ae and Swimming Pool. 


REV. F W. STENGEL, Prin, Ps ia, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 


SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Virginia 


FOR GIRLS. High School oa Junior College Courses. 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New build- 
ings; every room connecting bath. Swimming Pool, 
Horse-back riding. Mountain climate. Students from 
40 states, W. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres., Box E. 





; for Women. Founded 1827 
Lindenwood College (1 ro2%F ground. ‘Three 
million dollars in equipment and endowment. Two and four 
year college courses with degrees. Special other vocational 
courses Supervised athletics 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
Catalog Address J. L. ROEMER, D.D., 

Missou RI, St. Charles, Box H. President 


The MacDuffie School *°"hisss” 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 

courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 

courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 

Two years secreta “* ourse. 35 ¢ 12 teachers. Principals, 
B. 


ir 
John MacDuftie, . D., Mrs. Jokn MacDutfie, A 





VIRGERA COLLEGE fer YOUNG WOMEN 
F, ROANOKE, VA. 

In the Valley a v irginia, famed for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Catalogue 

Address MATTIE P. Harris, President, 
Mrs, GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 


Virginia Intermont College 
for Girls and Young Women. 38th year. 25states. H.S. & 
Jr. College Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
and Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. 
Gym. swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths 
Rate $500. Va, Burstou, Bor 145, H. G. Norrsncer, A. M., Pres. 








THE MARY Lyon SCHOOL A Country School 


in a College Town 
Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards. 
Music, Art, 


Languages, Home-making Sciences. Out- 
door sports including canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior 
School. by! oe ate School Write for catalogs. 
MR. and © M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1532, SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Washington School 
for Secretaries 


Natural ability is often unrecognized until efficient 
training gives it force. Then it becomes valuable. 





PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for jittle boys 


A school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of grow- 
ing boys. Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculcate orderliness, promptitude 
and obedience. Page will give your 
boy the right start toward earnest, 
successful manhood. The high, 
healthful location between city and 
ocean affords a beautiful home ina 
matchless climate 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939, 
Los Angeles California 














Glover Building D. Cc. 





Boardi School f 
NOBLE Gré bi 
School 


Kathleen Noble Jerome, Manager 

WHITE PLAINS, = - NEW YORK 

OAK HALL St. Paul’s distinctive school 
for Girls 

Day and Boarding, 69th year. College preparatory, general, 

estic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. Happy school 


life. Individual care. Skating, Swimming, Riding; Tennis. For 
booklet address. Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and economic courses. Separate school 
for very young girls. For catalog address CLARA 
C. FULLER, Principal, New Y Ossining -on- Hudson, Box 4-K. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 
PENN H L SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Cé 
Modern Language and Spe 
Rooms with private bath 
Work continues without interru 
Rates, $800. Catalogue z 
Prin., Box 














ege Bos ay atory. 


tificate priv es 
spent at Atlantic City 
gymnasium and swimnfing pool 
Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., 


views. 


PUTNAM HALL School for Girls 


2ist year. College preparatory and General Courses. 
Social Secretary Course. All outdoor sports. Sleeping 
porches. A campus of over three acres. Tennis, = ing, 
hoe key, skating. EN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B., 
Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Scudder School 


7 buildings: 200 students. Unusual practical courses, 
(1) Preparatory and General. (2) Domestic Science. (3) 
Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Address Miss R. B. Scudder. 
New York City, 244 West 72d Street, at Riverside Drive. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook, 
Miss Sayward’ 8 Schoo Philadelphia College 
preparatory and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming 


Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 
Miss JANET SAY WARD, Principal. 








For Young Women, 
Day and Boarding. 





For Girls. Suburb of 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


Abbott School for Boys 


In the hills of the Rangeley Region. Preparation for 
college or business, Intenee interest in the welfare of 
every boy. Health, happiness. achievement. Catalog 
on on request, FARMINGTON, MAINE, 
New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Drawer C-28. 
Bordentown Military Institute 72°"o"2" 
or college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 
Cou. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


Carolina Military-Naval Academy 
In the Land of the S 
School for the Sons of Gentlemen. 
For catalogue, address 
THE ACADEMY, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 











A Gentleman’s 


PEDDIE Poérto¢s 


The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 
ship and athletics at college are signiticant of the 
value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose of the curriculum. 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehen- 

sive physical examination. Mental pow- 

ers are developed by expert teachers. 
Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 
its students. 60-acre campus. 57th year. 

Write for Booklets and Catalo 





ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 4-F, Hightstown, N J, 











CARSON LONG INSTITUTE ~ 


86th year. College Preparat Business, Junior 
courses. Separate modern building for boys under 13 
years. Healthful country location. Boys taught ow 
learn, how to labor, how to live. — 3400. 
Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, 


CASCADILLA “zag 

School for Boys 
Individual attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gym 
nasium. Well-known School course. Enrollment 125. 
Summer session. Write for catalogs. 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 138, Ithaca, N, Y. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 
Best equipped private boys’ school in South 
Military Department under U. 8..Govt. Eleven 
buildings. Certificate privilege. For catalog address 
CASTLE HEIGHTS, Box 114, LEBANON, TENNESSEE 
Col. C. M. Mathis, President 
Founded 1842. Rated by War 
The Citadel pont ss “Distinsuisned Mitt 
tary College.” Encineering, Scientific, Liberal Arts 
courses. 80 acre campus. Present improvements costing 
nearly $1,000,000. Catalog. Address 
Col. 0. J. BOND. Supt., Charleston, S. C. 














FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL | 


4 years | 


2 years College, 

Home Economics, 
35 acres, 8 buildings. 
Ist and 2nd year 
Wm. P. McKee, 


For Girls and Young Women. 
Academy, Music, Art, Expression, 
Secretarial and Teachers Courses. 
70th year. Separate building for 
academic students. Catalog. Rev. 
Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


CHAPERONAGE to EUROPE 


Mrs. Smith and Miss Gray will close their New York chaper- 

onage for girls June ist and will accompany a few girls on a 

travel tour: Paris, The Battlefields, Belgium and England. 
For particulars, address 


Mrs. Garistine Smith and Miss Fannie J. l. Geay 
Wyoming, 7th A 





ve. at SSth St., New York Ci 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE tymon court md 
FINISHING SCHOOL 
For girls. Two year courses for High School graduates. 
College Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. 60th year. Rate $600. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. 8S. Government. Half-million dollar 
plant. 67-acre —— athletic fields, gple endid equip- 
ment. R. O. T. ©. under direction U. Army officer. 
Junior echool tor small boys. Catalog. 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and isstill under the active 
direction of its founder. Enteringage nine to thirteen, 
$1000. FREDERICK S. CuRT!I#, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 








Vircinia, Waynesboro. 
Fishburne Militar School Prepares for universitie- 
y and business life. Per. 
sonal attention. Resultful military training. R.O.T.C.under U.S 
War Department. 42nd year. New $250,000 fireproof equipmentt 
Diploma admits to all colleges. Rates §600. Spring encampmen 


near famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. Catalogue. 
aj. Morcan H. Hupoins, Prin., Box 420. 





* * 
Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
S4th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College Pre- 
paratory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business, etc. Students from every section of U. S. and outside. 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $525. 
ox 971, Buena Vista, Va. 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Beautifully located on Long 
Island Sound. Intermediate, General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A. Principal, 12 Davenport Drive, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Starrett School for Girls 
Academic, college preparatory and ial courses, co-oper- 
ative with University of Chicago. pares for college. A 
Home School in elegant, fireproof building, Located in one 

of Chicago's finest residential districts. Enter now 
ILLtNo1s, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park. Ave., Box 24. 








Thirty-sev 
enth year. 





Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern Equipment and good Physical Train- 
ing Department. Old established School on basis allow- 
ing moderate terms. Jatalogue on request. Address 


E, M. Hartman, Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 

For 90 select young boys. Just enough oithe military 
training to inculcate habits of ss promptness, or- 
derliness and self-reliance. Study and play carefully 
supervised. One teacher to 10 boys. “The school with 
the personal touch 
Masor CHARLES M. Duncan, Box 418, Freehold, N. J. 


Georgia Military Academy 


Winter Session, 9 months, Coilege Park, Ga, 
Summer Session in camp, 2 months, Hendersonville, N.C. 
Catalog on Application. 


Col. J. C. WOODWARD, President 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 

High Grade Preparatory School for boys 
of good character. Accredited by col- 
leges. Men teachers who fully under- 
stand boys Lar; t gymnasium in 
Missouri. Indoor heated swimming 
pool. 50-acre campus with 3 athletic 
fields. Catalog. Address Col. 8. Sellers 
Supt., Box 182, Washington Ave., Lex- 
ington, Mo 
Wentworth Junior Barracks. Separate 
lower school for younger boys, 3rd to 
8th grades. New buildings with every 
appointment Full information on re- 
quest 














Greenbrier Military School (Presbyterian) 


Modern school with expert instructors. 2300 ft. eleva- 
tion, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte, 
$125,000 on new buildings and improvements this year. 
Gymnasium. Terms 3500. atalog. Address 

Col. H. B. Moore, A.M., Prin., Box 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. _ Prepares boy: : ne lusively 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE TECHNOLOG . 
and other scientific schools. E very tans her a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Princfpal. 





NEW YORK, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON | les f N 
Irving School for Boys York. in the beau- 


York, in the beau- 
tiful, historic “Irving” country. 86th year. 31 years 
under present Headmaster. Extensive grounds. Modern 
und complete equipment. Prepares for all colleges and technica! schools, 
Athletic field. none Pool. Gymnasium 

. FURMAN, L.H. D., 


Headinaster, Box 932. 





KENTUCKY, Lyndon. 


eae . 
Kentucky Military Institute 
The School with a Winter Home in Florida. 77th year. College 
preparatory. Rated Honor School by U.S. War Dept. R.O.T. Cc. 
unit. Early registration necessary. Addres: 
The Headmaster for catalog. 





KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial 
System. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 


Dr. A.W WILSON, Ir., Pres., Box 842, Saitsburg, Pa. 
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New York Military Academy || 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINC TION 


CORNWALL ON HUDSON For CATALOGUE WRITE TO 
New YorK THE PRESIDENT 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1844. Honor School. High scholastic standards 
Superior equipment. Just the school service, including 
character training and physical development, thoughtful 
parents want for their sons 
754 Third Street, 











Boonville, Mo. 





Lake Forest Academy for Boys | 


One 


preparatory. Non-military 
$950. 


Strictly college 
Chicago. Annual charge 


hour north of 
Catalog on Request 

JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 156, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 

Saint John’s School, Manlius. College Preparatoryand 


= 4 Among the hills. 11 miles from Syracuse 
Military plete equipment, Well-ordered athletics 
ness course. Junior School. New boys received in mid- 
year. Summer Camp July-August 

GEN WILLIAM VERBECK Box 94. Manlius. N Y 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 
Morgan Park Military Academy 


Unusally strong faculty personally interested in each 
cadet. Educates body, mind and char Fourteen 
miles from Chicago. Country surroundings. Voca 
tional teacher-conducted trips. Separate Junior School. 
Col. H. D, Abells, Supt.. Hlinols, Morgan Park. Chicago, Box 1800, 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, 
dry climate. For information address 
Colonel JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent 
Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


Northwestern Military & Naval Academy 


iter 


American preparatory school for boys of char 


A virile 
acter. Operates on self governme nt principles, honor 
ideals. Limited to 200. 70 miles from Chicago. Cata 
jog shows peculiar advantages. Address 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 

. oye . 

Ohio Military Institute 

High, beautifal location Military drill subordinate 
to academic wor ower echool for younger boys 
Certificates admit to colleges Athletics. 

4. M. HENSHAW bes apiece ndent. 
Onto, College Hill, Box 27 (near C nnati 





Palo Alto Military Academy 


a — ang yo yp ge exclusis 


year " e for r s 


| E 


ist ft the t 
a , “SWIMMING. SUMMER CAMP. 
COL. R.P. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT. Box R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Pennsylvania Military College 








INFANTRY CAVALRY ARTILLERY 
Grants Devrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 
meree and Finance Preparatory Division and separate 
Junior School for boys from twelve to fifteen 


Box 128, Chester, Pa 


Col. Charles E. Hyatt, 








PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 
Established in 1867. A national school Boys from 
17 states and foreign countries. Officers detailed 
from U. S. Army K Ir. C. and Nav nits 
Prepares for college or business. 360,000 in impr 
mente, recent . Catalog EV. WALTER MITCHELL. 
Dv..1 x P, CHARLESTON, South CAROLINA 


RANDOLPH- MACON | ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph- Macon System. 
$200,000 | ( g 


MIL iT ARY P RAINING. Gy 


Chas. L. ‘Melton, “AM. Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


The Raymond Riordon School 


On Chodikee Lake, Highland, Ulster Co., N.Y. 
College Preparatory — Extensive Industrial Activity — 
Individual Development. BOOKLET IF DESIRED. 

> A military ac og of 


RIVERSIDE thrice rate 


miles north of “‘Atlanti a 
In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal supervision, Com- 
pulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T. C. unit. Individual 
Cocirastlons 








all athletics, For catalogue address 

RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 
SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 

= = ary SS 

Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 

An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 years 


have a Mother's care; kindergarten and primary grades, 
best of food; medical attention; trained 








music, dancing; 
nurse. Fee: s $70 to$100 a month. Mrs.M.LEWTAS BURT 
**Graylock,’’ 1124 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 





Saint-Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (Episcopal) 


“A Mother School” —Children 3 to 12. One hour from 
New York City Each child nurtured and fostered 
French, 
Catalog. CALDWELL, W. J. 


Kindergarten through elemental grades. Music 
Physical Training. Open all 


ear. 














"ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Unusual advisory 
board, Write to JOHN K. CARRINGTON, Headmaster, 
for Catalog. West Englewood, N. }. 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 








Ithat knows be we’ phy ental needs. Prepares 

ges oF é Military dr 56th 

for boy 4 ears. Summer § | begins 

J 0 Address BOX R, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


W Isconsin, Waukesha County, Delafield 


. The American 

St. John’s Military Academy “sc; 

Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 

scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, 

well-drained >: in Waukesha County Lake region, 
‘atalogue. Box 16-D. 








ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college. Every facility for thorough 


and rapid work. Intimate association with instructors. 

Gymnasium Swimming pool Manly sports. Junior 

Hall for younger boys. atalogue. Address Principal. 
¥- 


OSS8INING-ON-HUDSON, N. 


ene MILITARY ar ern tas tees, 


m 10 to 20 ye pared Gaiveroh 3 
Acad s 








ars old 
Su 





nasiu wimmin - 


park ss 00,000 plant barracks. Charges * $000, 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 8. s., Pres., “Box R, (Kable Station), STAUNTON, VA. 








Swartheneve Preparatory School 

Prepares for college or life work. Send for booklet, | 
“A Man-Making School.”” and learn the secret of our 
notable and continued success in training boys. | 
rate Junior Department for boys 10 to 14 | 


WILLARD P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster, Box 18, SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
it to society, yourself, and your boy to chouse | 
with utmost care the school which will help mould h im 
rennessee Milit: iry Institute is “The South's Best Kno 
Military School."’ Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. 


Sepa- | 





You owe 





Write. 


(For Girts) 
ON GULL LAKE, MICHIGAN 


healthful outing at Camp Potta 
Located on private island 
Swimming, canoeing, 
S, games, nature and folk 
nature study, Girl Scout 

any Ae inating activities. Healt) 
inspected toods, splendid equipment, 
sonal supervision and re 
under auspices of 
Rates moderate. Send 


I njoy a happy, 
: this Summer. 


sane 


urse and 
airy sid 
rt instructors. Per 
associations assured 
reek Sanitarium. 


sattle ¢ 
for portfolio of views. 


Dean, 
Normal 
School of 
Physical 
Education 
Box 222 
Battle Creek 
Michigag 











Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. (6th Season) 


Directed by COMMANDANT of the STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. & O. R. R., 130 

miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea 

level. Average summer temperature 70 degrees. 
$20,000 equipment. Athletic and water sports, 

bowling, billiards, hikes—all under strict supervision. 
Physical drill and target practice. 


Academie instruction. Music. 

June 29 to August 24. $200. Free booklet 

Until June 5th, address The Commandant, Box 
451-E, Staunton, Va. After June 5th, Camp Terra 
Alta, Terra Alta, W Va 





,.H ORPE 

















Boys under 15. Non-sectarian. Semi-mili- 
tary 10 in a class. Strong faculty. Indi- 
vidual attention. Summer Camp. 
LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
Western Military Academy | 
ul taxed annually s« Font ing 
eing ass gned for e1 e in Septer 2. pee 
plicat s advised col G. D. FATON, Supt 
MAJ. R. L. JACKSON, Prin., ILLINOIS, ALT¢ Box 
. . 
Williston—A School for Boys 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
work and play. Junior School for young boys, A distinct 
school in its own building; separate faculty, Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal, Box G, Easthampton, Mass. 





_ co- “EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


ng men a t 2 women find here a homeli 
xh and efficie nt training in every department of a 
choo! spirit. Liberal endowment 
Sp 








th 
comure a lo yal an i helpful sc 
yermits liberal terms, $400 to $500 per year. rial course in do- 
mestic science, or catalogue and information addres $ 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 








Preparation for Col- 

Bichineon Seminary [eco Speciatty. Fx 
pe rie need teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, 
Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression, All! sports Ath- 
fle td Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educa- 
Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 
Pres., JOHN W. LONG, Box R., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Co-educational 


GEORGE SCHOOL (feeusational 


Dormitory Buildings. College Preparatory, also Manual 
raining and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy 
Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 


G.A.Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 


Health Insurance 


Many parents regard a summer camp for 
their children in the nature of health in- 
surance. It isa mighty good investment. 
Let us help you find the right camp. 
Write in detail to the School Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 











CAMP x "VEGA 


ee LAKE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
2 hours from New /ork City, 

A satisfied as nt is our biggest canek. Judge 
John W. Queen says, “I selected Camp Vega 
for my son because from my interviews with you, 
I was satisfied that you were a real companion— 
leader of boys and that your choice of councilors 
would be of the same type. I wz as not mistaken.” 


16 ‘West 47th 7 Anal 








New York City 








For 
WILLIAM R. HAZEL. 


Bob-White 


and Gypsy Trips 








for Boys Horseback Rides thru 
under 15 woodland trails. Hikes 
Swimming, Boating. Camp and 
farm hfe combined. One hour's drive from Boston. 
Leaders trained in Progressive Education. 


Ralph C. Hill, Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, Ashland, Mass. 
CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. 
In the foothills aa The White Mountains, 
the camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, 
active, outdoor life. 37th year. For circular address 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, A. B., Director, 
1404 Raleigh Ave. NorFoLK, VA 


CAMP COLLI ER Fe: S's imntioa 











Adirondacks 
A Wilderness Estate of 200 Acres on Raquette Lake 


Montessori School of Natural Development 
620 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Devereux Tutoring Camp 
FOR GIRLS 


WHO NEED INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 35 ACRES, 





ALL GRADEs, 
SWIMMING, 





BOX R, BERWYN, PA. 
Miami Camp for Boys 
leal - .ce for summer recreation, under careful, efficient 


rae t 700, wholesome food. Hiking, swimming, fishing, 





etic games, Lectures and entertainments around the camp fire. 

I ooklet address COL. ORVON GRAFF BRQWN, GERMAN- 

WN, OHIO. 10. Unc ler direction of Miami Military Institute 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP cir 

GIRLS 


from ete to fourteen, under the personal direction 
of: Dr. Edith B. Lowry. On the beautiful Fox River, 
forty a west of Chicago. C ompanion camp for little 





boys. E “.—r limited. Write for announcement to 
EDITH B. L , M.D., St. Charles, Illinois 
In the Adirondacks. A de- 
Rocky Pond Camp lightful cam _ a and 
women. Bring the children, too. e, is, in- 
formal life, swimming, canoeing, hiking. Fresh food. 
Season July to September. 


Dr. Martha Tracy, jDirector, 1720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
, Clemons, New 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 








Where Will Your 
Children Spend 
This Summer? 


In the hot crowded city, or some 
summer hotel where everything 
is planned for the pleasure of 
grown-ups? 


Give them a real summer—one to 
remember the rest of their lives! 
Send them o Camp where activi- 
ties are planned for growing bodies 
and minds. 


A good camp not only preserves 
the progress made in school dur- 
ing the winter but sends the chil- 
dren back in the autumn bright 
and well—ready for work. 


Experienced councillors, good and 
plentiful food, congenial compan- 
ionship, adequate equipment, and 
perfect sanitation—make sure of 
these before deciding on a camp. 


We have carefully collected in- 
formation on camps in all sections 
of the country. If you do not find 
one which meets your needs feel 
free to write us, stating price and 
approximate location wished. Address 


The School Director 
The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St., NEW YORK CITY 




















Pettit Camps, Inc. 


Three Separate and Distinct 
aren at Shelter Island, L. I. 
Extensive water front o Sailing 
' lent Horseback riding and all outdoor 
M \ NHANSACK for Girls 7—13 
SEWANHAKA for Girls 14— 20 
PECONIC for Grown People 
Mother and daughter or sisters may be near each other 
while in separate camps on salt water. illustrated Booklet. 
HENRY E. PETTIT, M. D. 
27th Year as Camp Owner and Director 
106 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


yn two bays 


sports. 
























Naval 


receiving all her benefits 


In the Cavalry School, 
his knowledge will be 
your life 

The Naval School give 


instruction of a retired U.S 





the summer 
ment and the t 
you at Culver 
younger boys 
which you are 






CULVER 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
FOR BOYS 
On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 
Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 
A summer. ner-ful of ‘oi di fun stores up a winter- ful « 
ye 












ewimming 
areful eur 








“315 W. 83d St., New York City 


ULVER 


Woodcraft 

What real boy doesn’t wish for a 

and joys! 

in the way of varied sports and 
vou 

a source 


$s you an 
You will go on cruises with a fleet 


All outdoor fun comes to the boy 
A modern two million dollar equip- 
est of expert instructors await 


interested. 


Inquiry Dept. 
Indiana 
































SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Cavalry Artillery 
summer in the open, living close to nature and 
Culver furnishes everything a boy cotuld wish 
amusements 

learn everything about riding and the eare of horses 
of pleasure and health throughout the rest of 


Aviation 


opportunity of learning to sail and handle a boat 
of boats and do all sorts of maneuvers under the 


Admiral 






Navy 





at Culver in 







woodcraft school for 
booklet of school in 
Address 


Special 
Send for 



















|Sargent Camps 
PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


| Every activity a its purpose in helping the 
| girl toward healt 
happy, useful life killed’ 


Woodcraft, water 
hiking, horseback 
games, dramatics, 


leaders. 
sports, 
riding, 


music, dancing. 
| Junior Camp. Unex- 
| celled equipment. Home- 


craft for little folks. 
Sargent Club. A 
tinct unit with all camp 
privileges for girls over 
20 Campers accepted 
for two weeks or more, 
June to Sept. inclusive 
For illustrated _book- 
a t —s ss Camp Secre- 
Everett St., 
Soubettien, Mass. 


dis- 

















CAMP KINEO 








In the Maine woods. Boys 7 to 
ive. Distinctive a Complete. Devel 
be n boy Parents enthusiasti Over ) 
ti Mature supervision. Ar ny 
g Safe Companions. Beautiful 60-pa 
booklet on parent's request. 





Irving R. McColl, Hotel McAlpine, NewYork 


74 



















ON MALLETT’S BAY LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
ers ‘ ~ 99 
America’s Beautiful “Inland Sea 
\ MONG the pines of Vermont, where the air 
is a tonic and the place is wonderful for 
an outdoor summer Spi with fun! All 
land and water sports — riding, motorboating 
dancing, dramatics, handicraft Experienced 
councilors. Trained nurse. es = 
‘ year. Booklet. 
S. WM. H. BROWN 















315'W. 834 St., N. Y. City 














WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRLS "Wisconsin" 


CAMP POK-O’-MOONSHINE 
FOR BOYS 8 to 17 
on beautiful Long Pond. 
300 acres of woodland. Boys divided into five 
separate groups according to ages. Charges 
include all R. R. fares, trips, laundry and two hours 
of tutoring daily. One of the Oldest and Best, 17th Season. 
Address DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Box R-4, Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y. 


In the Adirondacks 
































Cader the mauagement of 
THE CHICAGO NORMAL = HOOL OF PHYSICAL 
lunior and Senior Cainps. July and August. For girlsages9t 


Astrong force of trained coun selors. References required. Write for bookiet. 
d Ave., Chicag 





Registrar, Box R, $026 Gr 


EDUCA en 








CAMP MASSAWEPIE 
In the Adirondacks 


Wonderful location in the virgin forests on 
the shores of Lake Massawepie. Splendid 
equipment. handsome ‘buildings, club house, 
bowling alleys, baseball and tennis grounds. 
Fine sand beaches, good fishing, swimming, 
athletic sports. Tutoring, forestry, woodcraft. 
All activities under careful supervision. Sea- 
son July and August. For information apply to 


Lr. Cot. Gumpo F. VeRBECK 
Saint John’s Schooi, Box R4, Manlius, N. Y. 





-—e CAMP TWANE-K O-TAH 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Ideal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All 
land and water sports, horseback riding, 
hiking, boating, dramatics, interpretative 
dancing, handicraft. Girls under 18 yrs 
Jr. & Sr. Depts. Write for booklet. 
REV. AND MRS. R. C. STOLL, 
25 College Hill Snyder, N. Y. 

















Devereux Tutoring Camp 
FOR BOYS 


WHO NEED INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. ALL GRADES. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 55 ACRES. SWIMMING. 
BOX R, BERWYN, PENNA. 





































MONTESSORI Wycombe,Pa. 


niles from Phila.—70 from New York. 
140 acres. Cottage plan. 

Children Three to Twelve Years 
SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION has obtained 
results in conduct, happiness and health of over 600 
children enrolled. 

SPECIALIST: 
tors. Physician, etc. 
ern sanitation. 

NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE an important 
factor when thoughtful parents are seeking satistac- 
tory results in camp. References exchanged. Reser- 
vations limited. Rate $200 A. W. Paist, Directress. 


Montessori First Boarding and Day School, Phila, 





IN CHARGE—Athletic direc- 


Complete equipment. Mod- 





Camp Kawdsawa 































Magnificently located on the Cumberland River 
Bluffs, Tennessee, one of the best equipped camps 
for boys in the South. Athletics pavilion and 
skating rink, screened sleeping lodges and tents; 
recreation hall ; screened diningroomand kitchen; 
new athletic field, etc. 40 acre forest and ex- 
cellent river facilities offer kind of life a red- 
blooded boy likes. Swimming, fishing, canoeing, 
baseball, tennis, track work, basket ball, etc. 
Three hours cach morning devoted to study 
and tutoring Naval training and target prace 
tice under expert instructors. $175 covers camp 
expenses. For handsomely illustrated catalog . address 


L, L, Riee, Direetor, Tennessee, Lebanon, Box 125 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC, SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS 











American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Alberti School of Expression 


¢ Stuart Walker's Compani« 
Theatre. Regular courses 


NEW YORK CITY 


with and 


ple's 


onnected 
Young Pex 


CARNEGIE HALL 





4 “ 
American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
36th season. All branches of Music taught. Dormitory 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 


All branches of Music and Dramatie Art. Write for 
free catalos nter now. Weown our dormitory and 
studios—Beautifully located—opposite Lake Shore Drive 


Illinois, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 


Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 





tea hing Express oy Opera. MUSIC, Languages, Dancing. Eighty 
courses for teachers and so rloists, eeres to 
MASTER S sc SHOOL ries Enro NOW 





; RITE FOR SUMMER “SESSION PROSPECTUS 
R. B., ‘839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 





Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International repu 
tation Every branch of musical training. Residence Dept 
Beautiful grounds. SSth year opened Sept. 6th. For circular and 


uidress BERTHA BAUR, Dire 
Highland Avenue and Oak Street 


Combs Conservatory of Music 


27th. year. Individual instruction. All branches theoretical and 
applied including Public Performance egrees conferred. Recip- 
rocal Relations with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories for women. Instruction 
the year row rite 


Gidbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 


catalogue tress 


UHI0, CINCINNATI 





for book 





Detroit Conservatory of Music 
48th year. Finest Conservatory in the West “5 
oice, 


may enter at any time Departments — Piano 
Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Draw- 
ing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Address 


Mic HIGAN, Detroit, Box 9 


1013 Woodward Ave., 





(HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
OF CHICAGO 
r Requirements: good health, 
age 19-35, oul character, high school diploma or its 
equivalent Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 
a eg ance Separs ate home for nurses. Address 
SUPT., Box 16, 2814 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO 





Nurses’ Training Schoo 


Accredited course 





— Complete No 


HT . Ta! . r 7 A 
NURSING COL RSE affiliation. Allow- 
ance from start, $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 
third year Uniforms and books furnished; adequate 
nurses homes; board and laundry. Nine hours per day 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 
(A brancu of the University of the State tate of N New ) York ) 


Training School y™ Nurses 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
4 years’ High School or its equivalent Text books, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training Third year echolarship maintained 
in Columbia University, New York City. Apply to 


Dept. 103, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 











NURSING 


Professional training in shortest time 
in refined and beautiful surroundings. 
2% years accredited course. 8 hour day. Monthly 
allowance. 2 years’ high school required for 
entrance. Scholarship for Teachers’ College. 


United Hospital Training School 


Port Chester, N. Y. 














| The National School ° 





= 








| [ALVIENE SEs 


Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 






itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | pyoro-pLay 


York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desi 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


3 W. 72nd St., between B'way and Central Park West, New York 


% 








4 








Ressseen n College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
ijrd year Degrees granted Address 
HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Fr=53,Demroec 


An endowed school. Provides a thorough and . omprehensive 
musical education in all branches, and 1s equipped to give highest 
ulvantages to most exceptional talents. Address Secretary 


120 Claremont Avenue, N. Y. CITY 





Ithaca Consereatens of Music 
Special advantages for those who look forward 
to Concert and Educational work. All Instrumental, 
Vocal, Dramatic Art, etc. Graduates filling highest 
places available in America. Distinguished faculty 

Address, THE REGISTRAR, 15 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


Louisville Conservatory of Maske, Inc. 


Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Private and Class Lessons. 
Special Courses for Teachers and those seeking a Lyceum and 
Concert Work Faculty of Noted Artists. 


J.W. McCLAIN, Pres., 242 W. Broadway, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





ELOCUTION | | 
and ORATORY | 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking Physical training. 
English, Dramatie Art, Professional and Finishing | 

Course Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOE MAKER. 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Cnesinut Street. 


The W ‘lliams Sdieel of Expression and 
Dramatic Art bor schers L yoeum, Dene ae ——— 


nme 





rses. 
teach in N. Y. State Pu bi Scho ols. So tories Sun 
rses begin June Sth and July 3rd 


115 DEWITT PARK. T TTHACA, NN. Y. 





REGISTRAR, 
you wish help in se 


Music Schools a oan lh a conservatory of | 
write to our School Director, who has made 
music conservatories of the 


music, 
a careful study of the 
country 


THE 


School Service Department 


RED BOOK MAGAZ 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 


INE 





SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING | 





M4 ° AND ELEMENTARY | 
National Kindergarten “*? Gottrc: 

3: 5th year. Accredited. Summer term begins June 17, 
92 Two- and three-year courses. Dormitories on 
grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
REGISTRAR. 
Box 92. 


College 


2944 Michigan Bivd., 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 


ART SCHOOL 











Art Institute Summer School 
July 3 to September 9. 
For Artists, Teachers 
Craftsmen an Students 
Life Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Out- 
door Painting, Design, Normal Instruction. 


Address REGISTRAR, Michigan Ave. at Adams St 
Dept. 3, CHICAGO 











SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 











Secretarial 


Three Months’ Course; Students 
subject to probation; Graduates registered. 


The tem Pork School of Secretaries 
Jian Pacific ildi 


Madison Avenue, 43d-44th Streets 
New York, N. Y. 








Write for Prospectus- Vanderbilt 4039 








BUSINESS COLLEGES 


—— AERA 
PEIRCE 
SCHOOL: 


tis a significant fact that within ten years 
after graduation, the majority of Peirce 
graduates are successfully conducting busi 
nesses as executives or owners. 

COURSES OF STTDY: 

Rusiness Administration (two years) — Accounting 
(two years)—General Business (one year)—Secre- 
tarial (one to two years) —Salesmanship (one year) 
— Teacher Training (one to two years) — Steno- 
graphic (six to nine mon _ 
Write for S7th Year Box ddress the Direc 
PINE STREET WEST OF EROAD. PUI. ADFLPHT: 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 


Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Ill. 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass. "373° 


1879 
Two-year resident courses (College grade); Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting; Secretarial. A 








tor 

















, training for 
young men and women of executive calibre. Graduates in 
demand. Send for special cataleenue to J. D. Smith, Asst. Seey. 

For more than 60 


Eastman School of Business *°"."s": (23. 
American Business College Thorough training in every busi 
pursuit Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretaria! 
Te her courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
Si essful men. Openallyear. Enter any week-day Catalog 
“Ni w YORK, Poughkeepsie. Box 646 Ce GAINES. F 
SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AMERICAN COLLEGE of Physical Education 


Co-educational. Two and three year courses. Also 
degree course. Graduate placing bureau. Summer 
session for teachers begins June 27th. CATALOG 
Address Dept. R-4, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago. Ill. 


The Chiea 0 Normal Sehoo OF PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 

For Women. Established 1903. Summer School June 

26-Aug. 5. Apply now. Strong Faculty of experienced 
P 


teachers and splendid dormitory for out-of-town students 
ILLINOI. Chicago 


2-year Normal Course. REGISTRAR. 

5026 Greenwood Avenue. Box 28 

Posse Normal School of Gymnastics for Women 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 

nd year Modern building. Courses of one, two and three 

Present conditions have created great demand for our 

graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. 
Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY 


The Sargent Schoo for Physical 





ness 


and s 




















ears. 





Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT . W. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX HOMESCHOOL 
For children who need special physical care 
or individual instruction. 10 acre estate 


MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, DEVON, PA. 
_MISS WOODS SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children 
who are unable to progress in public or private schools. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Box 166, Roslyn, Pa. 











SCHOOL OF DESIGNING 
Learn Costume and Millinery Design 


For full and authoritative information on Costume or Millinery 
Design read the intensely interesting book by Emil Alvin Hart- 
man, America’s foremost designer. it is yours for the asking at 
either of our three schools, or will be mailed you on request to our 
New York headquarters. Most complete and helpful work ever 
presented. It explains basic principles of line, form, color, etc 
ontains full information on our classes—demand for trained de- 
signers—analysis of professional opportunities—testimonials from 
successful graduates in every state. 

FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 
21 East 79th Street, Studio RB4, New York 
Philadelphia: 1432 Norih Broad St San Francisco: Scottish Rite Temple 











ENROLL NOW 


in the school you wish toenter this fall. It is dis 
appointing to be rejected by the school you have 
lected, merely because its application list is 


selec’ 
closed. Avoid this by enrolling now. If you are 
having difficulty in selecting a school, The 


School Director of this magazine will be glad to 
give you assistance. Write to the School Ser- 
vice Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Screet New York City 
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The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 
rhe N. Y. Electrica! School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the ‘‘ Learn by Doing” method 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified tohandle ALLbranches of Elec- 
trical industry. The equipment of this School is 
unequa!led and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 
Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York wre 





men with training are in de- 

Electrical =; re t. or more than a quarter 
ntury, this school has 
men of ousbenon and limited time, for the 
Condensed course in Electrical 


electrical industries. 
enables grad- 
uates tosecure 


oe aa 
Engineering 0% 


tions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electric- 
ty, Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 

uU Drawing. Students constructdynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Freecatalog.30th year becins Sept.27,1922. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


been training 


415 TAKOMAAVE., WASHINGTON,D.C. | 








KEYSTONE INSTITUTE 


“The Service Schooi”’ 
te, condensed, thorough 
“and practical courses in: 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (2-¥r,) DRAFTING (G-Mos,) 
MECHANICAL ENGINERRING (2-Yr.) AUTOMORILI 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (1-¥r, COURSES, (16 wks.) 


Courses arranged to meet the neec e 
with Common School or High School Train ing. 


hh 





T 


Is of the 





Advantages are Fxperts for seatrenters, 
modern builc dines and equipment. Low 
tion, excellent room nd board in priv: es 

) families, properly directed schoo] activitie 
Wide. awake manufacturing city with 110,000 
population, surrounded by magnificent moun- 
ains. Enroil at any time. 





Reading, Pa. 


atalog. 











Civil Engineering 1) 4,75% 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 


an - American Engineering Society 
37 West 17th Street W YORK CITY 








l 








COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOL | 


I-leetricity in 34% months; Auto Electricity 
Draftins 3 months. No need to take longer 
il work. Open all year; enter any time. Day or even- 
ng. 23d year. Earn your way Biz new Free Catalog, 
state which course. Dept. 84, 39-51 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ulinois. 


1% months; 
All practi- 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Clark Teachers’ Agency 


LACH OFFICE HAS THE RECORDS OF ALL 
WRITE THE NEAREST 

Chicago, New York, Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash., Los Angeles, Columbus, O 


Minneapolis, 











Specialization 


HIS is the age of the specialist. Special- 

ize and insure your success. What do - 

like to do best? The schools liste 
these pages give training in many intonvating | 
lines of work. If you do not find one that 
meets your needs, let our School Director 
help you. Write, giving your age, education, 
the section of the country in w sich you wish 
to study, and the approximate amount you 
plan to spend. 


The School Department 


The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42d Street, New York City 














TELEGRAPHY 


‘DO YOU STAMMER? 


oughiy. By 
| 1 ti u u rti Catalog fi 
xpenses low — opportunities to earn large po ion. Catalog free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, 20th Street, 


A BETTER JOB NOW! Free Information 





A “FEW 


Small classes 


POINTS 
In Your Favor: 


individual attention. 


Large free clinic, giving students necessary actual experience 


Advert ising 


Salesmanship and X-ray Courses, with no 


additional charge. 
Palmer Method taught from Palmer text-books 


Graduates 


placed in productive 


localities and furnished 


proven advertising service, free. 


STUDYING AND LIVING 7“?¢: 


CONDITIONS ARE IDEAL 
Write for Catalog Today! 





206 Dwyer A 


of course, 
far from the rigors of winter. 


TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


it's a pleasure to study in San Antonio, 


venue - - an Antonio, Tex. 





Catalogue on 
Request 


Wational College 
of Chiropractic 


fp (RESIDENTIAL) 
38 Ashland Blvd., 









Chicago 


Unsurpassed facilities for 
a complete Scientific Chi- 
ropractic education. Dis- 
tinguished Faculty. Mod- 
ern and extensive labora- \ 
tory equipment. Large | 
clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and students’ 
aid dept. Chicago's opportunity for self-help 
unlimited. Enter quarterly. 3-year term. 
14th year, 








Sane methods based on many successful years’ ex- 
perience and scientific research, for the correction of 





Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


all 


Ham35-125aMk 


Ambitious men of ages can 


rise above small-salaried positions 
into this profession of unlimited 
possibilities. Taught by actua 
practice—day or evening. Three 
month’s course. Modern 
laboratories.. No previous knowledge or experience 


equipment. 


required. No charge for tools or 
Established 


The men we train are in demand. 
30 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 
Address your inquiry to Dept. 8 
CcHOCLS o 
BODEE ‘*ecnanicat DENTISTRY 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
136 W.52 St. 15 Wane Walnut Sts. (5 Fletbush Ave 











all Speech Defects, employed in the Speech Clinics at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music under the direction of 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 


Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board 
of Education, New York City Lecturer, Post- 
Graduate Medical Hospital, New York City. Normal 


Courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement. 
Dormitories and complete equipment. 


MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure," bound in cloth and stamped in 
berg gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
‘The Natural Speech Magazine." rgest, best equipped ana 
road successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
etutte sings etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
The North-Western School. 2340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee. Wie 


Teach Your Child at Home by Our Novel Plan 




















pen Phahaasaiie 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them 


selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Thres-Colse Work 
Our gr § to $100 a We assist them 
to sec ure ‘thiews Sasha thas Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay 
Terms easy; living inexpensive Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog ry 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 














and give him practically the same educa- 

tional advantages he would have were he in 

attendance at the best private day school. 
Write, Calvert School, 9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 





(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING tauzht thor- 
aries; great opportunities. Oldest, 


‘elegraph, Railway, Radio, 


+ 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education the 


STAMMER » 


The widely famed Hatfield method fully 
outline d in an accurate, dependable. worth- 
ae book — “HOW TO STOP ST AMMERING. It 


has inspired thousands. Free copy toda 


S |THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 Nt. Deartern, Chicago, ll. 





ind. 





Learn good trade in a few weeks. 10 million autos, trucks | 
and tractors need service. Repairmen needed. FRE 
188-page catalog gives full particulars. Write today. 

Michigan State Auto School, 3324 Auto Bidg. , 3729 Woodward Ave. , Detroit, Mich. } 





on SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Chicago, Illinois 
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THE PALMER SCHOO 


Study CHIROPRACTIC 


Ct chiropractic Fountain Head 


and become proficient in the greatest science of the age. Practical 
study and clinical work. Three year course. A diploma and de 
of Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. A school of high ideals. 


Write for further information. 







Lof CHIROPRACTIC 











OW can I earn a bigger salary? 
H Nine out of every ten office men in the 
United States are turning this question over 
in their minds. 
Nine out of every’ten would as& for a bigger salary— 
‘ But either they do not dare—or they don't kn 


There is a way, however, that's as certain of suc- 
cess as the daily turning of the Earth upon its axis. 

We know a rate clerk, for example, who went to 
his «employer with some very definite facts, de- 
veloped thru investigation and study. This rate 
clerk said, in effect: 

“T have been doing some reading on railway and 
industrial traffic management, particularly with 
reference to railroad rate construction and rerout- 
ing—and have been studying ways and means of 
reducing our transportation costs. We are paying 
$1.60 a hundredweight on transcontinental shipments, 
whereas I figure we're entitled to a rate of $1.53. By 
filing claims with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion I believe we can recover seven cents a hundred- 
weight on all shipments made within the past 
five years.” 


Thus a humbtie rate clerk pointed out to one of 
the large packing companies a way whereby it 
recovered $200,000 in cash —380,000 of which was 


refunded by a single railroad company. 

Did this man get a raise? You KNOW that he 
did! For he had proved to his employer that he 
possessed money saving and profit-earning knowl 
edge of specific value to the concern he worked for. 

He has since gone steadily forward, until today he 
is Traffic Manager for the largest cement company 
in the world 


The Plan That Never Fails 


Men have wondered at the remarkable promotions 
won by LaSalle-trained mer They are prone to 
think there is some “‘catch"’ to > the simple statement 
that in a period of only three months as many as 
1,089 members of LaSalle Extension University 


| 








Outstanding Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1909. 

Financial resources more than $6,500,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 people — the 
largest and strongest business training institution 
in the world. 

Numbers among its students and graduates more 
than 300,000 business and professional men and 
women, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident’schools, 
colleges and universities. 

LaSalle-trained men oecupying important itions 
with every large corporation, railroad and bi siness 
institution in the United States. 

LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- 

~ 4 without charge. Scores of big organizations 
E to le for men to fill high-grade executive 
positions. 

Tuition refunded in full on completion of course if 
student is not satisGed with training received. 

















— 





How Do You Ask for a Raise? 
Here Is a Way That ALWAYS Wins! 


reported salary-increases averaging 56 pe r cent, as 
a result of home-study training under the “Problem 
Method.’ 

But there is no “catch,’’ no mystery about it— 

For the whole burden of LaSalle training is to 
enable LaSalle-trained men to make more money 
for the concerns they work for, 

In so doing they quickly and inevitably make 
more money for themselves. 


Saves $6,000 a Month— 
Wins Big-Pay Job 


Here are other typical examples: 
A young man of twenty-four, a LaSalle-trained 


system of geccunting for the city. Auditors from 
the State Comptro nth oy verified A. __— 


ene in the mgoeeses b ystem 
he had worked out that they pted it for ait all third- 


class cities in the state. This man, you will agree, 
knows what is essential to win personal advance- 
ment and more pay. 

A LaSalle man writes that his training enabled 
him to take entire direction of the “discharging, 
lightering, chloping s | storing of a consignment of 
sheep- wool aperees Ay our company valued at ap- 
proximately $4,500. * In appreciation, the com- 
pany presented. him yet bonus check —plus 
a handsome raise in pay 

Another LaSalle-trained man a pocently pointed the 
way for a large concern making wood-working 
machinery to save $6,000 a month ie freight charges, 
simply by making a few changes in construction to 
permit its bandsaws tobe shipped in box cars instead 
of on flat cars. Result—asalary of $6,000 a year. 

These instances are by no means “rare excep- 
tions."’. Not a day goes by at LaSalle but what a 
score of statements such as the following are scat- 
tered thru the morning's mail: 


“*When I enrolled with LaSalle I was occupying a 
bookkeeper’s high stool and drawing $1,100. Today, I 


The Red Book Magazine 


am comptroller of a gpepatent corporation, with s 
salary to start of $4, 

“Principles learned in my wwetning, oF with LaSalle 
have enabled me to increase jency of my 
department ina ty 4 that will result in a saving of 
soqvenimateen=s. eae as shown 
in the enclosed repo: 

“Passed t! he bar examination, with second highest 
honors in aclass o' 

“The Problem Sotho increased my income $2,500 
a year.”’ 


Swift Advancement by the 
Problem Method 


In recent months, if never before, you have been 
iving serious thought to your business future. Per 
aps you have recognized your meed for specialized 
training, yet have not known the simplest, most 
direct way to acquire it 

If you have been putting off home-study business 
training, we urge you, in your own interest, to find 
out at once about the LaSalle Problem Method. 
Under this remarkably effective plan, you do not 
merely zead how to do a thing; you do it. You 
master principles by solving actual problems, under 
the direction of some of the ablest men in their 
respective fields in America. The swiftness and 
certainty with which men win advancement by the 
Problem Method is a proven fact. 


Mail the Coupon 


The coupon will bring you complete information 
regarding this unusual plan, together with a wealth 
of evidence from men still in their twenties and early 
thirties showing what you may reasonably expect in 
increased income as the result of your training. With 
this information we will send you details of our co7- 
venient-payment plan; also your free copy of “Ten 

‘ears’ Promotion in One.” 
_ Make that “raise in pay”’ one day nearer—by mail- 
ing the coupon now, 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


ee eee ee ee ee ee ee SV OU IR Y 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information regardin the course and 


below. Also a how of your booklet,-‘“Ten Years 


De pi466-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


service I have marked wit 
— in One, ” all without silleecion CX, 








raini Railway A 
OF for Omen, Managerial, Sales a 0 
Executive positions. 


>? Tevinios for 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 


men, Manufacturers’ ents and 


sale or specialty selling 


Management: Training — 
ae Ceo te ptrollers, — nt- 
ants, Clerks, Station 
Re bers of Railway and Publie Utilities Superiutendents, a fore ‘ore- 
ions, etc. 

Sales Promotion Managers, Sales- (7) Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, Managers, 

all those engaged in retail, whole- Office and Shop Employes and t 


Ss Modern Foremanship and Pro- 

Oo duction Methods: ng of indust the 
direction and handling of — 
forees—for Executives. 


men, m. Bab-foremen, ote. 
0 Personnel and se aploren 


Higher Accountancy: Training for trial_m: mt pri 
itions as Auditor ” Comptroller, bractice 
Yertified Public Accountant, oe Business Gortespend- OC) commercial Law. 


Accountant, etc. 


and Practice: 
— Foreign Sales andCollectionCorrespen nts; C) Expert Bookkeeping. 
Sales Promotion Managers; Credit [[] Business English. 





tions as — wae 1 al and Office Managers; Correspond- oc tat Gnaniah 
Traffic Man. ence Supervisors, Secretaries, ete. al 
0 Law: Tralnine torBer: LL.B.Degree [(] Banking and Fi [J Effective Speaking 





Address... 





Name Present Position 
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May She [ nvite 


HEY have just returned from a dance. 

It is rather late, but the folks are still 

up. Should she invite him into the 

house or say good-night to him at the 

door? Should he ask permission to go 

into the house with her? Should she ask 
him to call at some other time? 

There are countless other problems that 

arise every day. Should a woman allow 

a man she knows only slightly to pay her 


fare on a car or train? Should a man 
offer his hand to a woman when he is 
introduced to her? When walking with 


two women, should a man take his place 
between them or on the outside? 

Those who know how to act 
circumstances are usually considered 
charming and cultured. But those who 
are always committing embarrassing mis- 
takes, who do and say the wrong thing at 
the wrong time betray themselves as un- 
cultured. 

The Value of Social Knowledge 

Everyone loves to attend dances and 
theatres, to mingle with cultured, bril- 
hant people, to take part in social fune- 


under all 


tions. Without the social knowledge 
which gives one polish and poise, one 
eannot hope to be happy and at ease in 
these circles. Social knowledge, or et- 


iquette, serves as a barrier to keep the 
crude and unpolished out of the circles 
where they themselves would be embar- 
rassed and where they would cause mor- 
tification to others. 

Through generations of observation in 
the best circles of Europe and America, 
these rules of etiquette have come down 
to us—and today those that have stood 
the test of time must be observed by those 
who wish to well-bred, who wish to 
avoid embarrassment and _ humiliation 
when they come into contact with cul- 
tured people. 

The man or woman who knows the 
rules of etiquette should be able to mingle 
with brilliant cultured people and vet feel 
entirely at ease, always calm and well- 
poised. And if one knows how to con- 
duct oneself with grace and confidence, 
one will win respect and admiration no 
matter where one chances to be. The 
charm of manner has a greater power 
than wealth or fame—a power which 
admits one to the finest circles of society. 


be 


What Do You Know 
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hostess? Do you know all 
about such important de- 
tails as setting a dinner table 
correctly, addressing invita- 
tions correctly, addressing 
servants correctly? Do you 
know the etiquette of wed- 


dings, of funerals, of dances? 


The Famous “Book of Eti- 
quette” In Two Volumes Sent 
to You Free for Examination 

There are two methods of 
gaining the social polish, the 
social charm that every man 
and woman must have before 
he or she can be always at 
ease in cultured society. One 
method is to mingle with society ior years, 
slowly acquiring the correct table manners, 


the correct wav to conduct oneself at all 
times, in all places. One would learn 
bv one’s own humiliating mistakes. 

“The other method if to learn at once, 


from a dependable authority, the etiquette 
of society. By knowing exactly what to 
do, say, write and wear on all occasions 
under all eonditions, one will be better, 
prepared to associate with the most highly 
cultivated people and yet feel entirely at 
At the theatre, in 


ease. 





About Etiquette? 
Perhaps you have often 
wondered what to do on a 


How Many of These | °r 
Questions Can You 


the restaurant, at the dance 
dinner one will be 
graceful and charming— 
confident in the knowledge 


certain puzzling occasion, 
what to wear to some un- Answer? that one is doing or say- 
usual entertainment, what Should the engaged girl em- ing only what is correct. 


broider her linens with her own 


The famous two-volume 


to say under certain cir- initials or the initials of her A “eer 
cumstances? Would you future married name? set of the Book of Eti- 
know, for instance, how to What is the correct way to quette has solved the prob- 
. eat corn on the cob in a public . es 
word a wedding announce- dining-room? lem in thousands of fam- 
in the newspapers? ilies. Into these two vol- 


ment 
Would you know how to 


acknowledge a gift received | ,,,{8. 1t correct for 
from someone who had not hotel dining-room 
ning? 


been invited to your wed- 
ding or party? Would you 
know the correct thing to 
wear to a formal dinner? 

Do you know how to in- 
troduce a man to a woman, 
how to plan a tea-party, 
how to decorate the home 


How should 


announcement 





Does the woman who marries 
for the second time wear a veil? 


Should a servant or waiter be 
thanked for any service? 
) wedding 
birthday gifts be acknowledged? 

In sending an 
which there are adult children, 

it correct to 
“and family” on 


umes have been gathered 
all the rules of etiquette. 
Here you will find the so- 
lutions to all your etiquette 
problems—how to word in- 
vitations, what to wear to 
the theatre or dance, how 
much to tip the porter or 
waiter, how to arrange a 
church wedding. Nothing 
is omitted. 


a woman to 
restaurant or 
in the eve- 


gifts or 


invitation or 
a family in 


the form 
envelope? 


use 
the 








for a wedding? Do you 
know how to overcome self-consciousness, 
how to have the charm of correct speech, 
how to be an ideal guest, an ideal host or 





Would you like to know 
why rice is thrown after the bride, why 
a tea-cup is usually given to the engaged 
girl, why the woman who marries for the 
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second time may not wear 
the origin of each rule of 
traced, and, wherever possible, explained. 


You will learn why the bride usually has 
a maid-of-honor, why black was chosen 
as the color of mourning, why the man 
raises his hat. As interesting as a story— 
yet while you read you will be acquiring 
the knowledge that will protect you 


against embarrassment and humiliation. 
Examine these two famous volumes at 
our expense. Let us send you the Book 
of Etiquette free for 5 tead the 
tables of contents in the books. Glance 
at the illustrations. Read one or two of 
the interesting chapters. And then decide 
whether or not you want to return the 
splendid set. You will wonder how you 
could have ever done so long without it! 
Within the 5 days’ free examination 
period, you have the guaranteed privilege 
of returhing the books without obligation. 
If you decide to keep them, as we believe 
you will, simply send $3.50 in full payment 
—and they are yours. But be sure you 
take advantage of this free examination 
offer. Send the coupon at once! Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 54, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. 54, Oyster Bay, New York 
Without money in advance, send me the two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examing. 
tion. Within 5 days I will either return the books o,- 
keep them and send you only $3.50 in full payment. 


days 


Name 
(Please Write Plainly 


Address 
(J Check this square if you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at 35.00 with 5 days’ ex- 


amination privilege. 
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How to Become a Cultured Talker 


Ten Minutes a Day Interestingly Spent Will Quickly and Easily Make 
You An Entertaining Conversationalist. 


By E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


an interesting talker? At social affairs 
life of the party,” or merely a silent and 
Upon your answer to these 


Are you 
are you the “ 
embarrassed looker-on? 
















World’s 








Most Famous Books 


two questions depend much of your happiness and ° 
an Eo 9 ake Your Pick at Only 10c Each 

The cultured, entertaining conversationalist is 
welcome everywhere at all times—all doors are open | 949 The Human Tragedy 135 Socialism for Million- . 
tohim. The ability to talk interestingly is not a gift | Anatole France. — aires. G. Shaw. Science 

) f Cc s » ich : t rw an | 1% The Marquise. Sand. 235 Essays. G. kK. Chester- 

but an a ‘ hic wvd m - ‘ ‘ N om = aoe The Fhe el Gein — 190 Psycho-Analysis — 

can quickly attain in the most pleasant way Imagi- Theophile Gautier. 7 A Liberal Education. rhe Key to Human Be- 
nable. 232 Three Strangers. Thomas Huxley. havior. Fielding. 

Suppose that at some social gathering the following quotation | Hardy. 233 Thoughts on Literature | 49 Three Lectures on 
was made 239 Twenty-six Men and a | and Art. Goethe. Evolution. Haeckel. 

“For each man kills the things he loves, | Girl. Maxim Gorki. 225 Condescension in For- | 42 From Monkey to Man. 
Yet each man does not die | 29 Dreams. Schreiner. eigners. J. R. Lowell, | 238 Reflections A _— 
—would be able t ke at te response, or would | 221 Women, and Other Science. Hux 
ould vou able to make an appropriate response, o a a - Essay Maeterlinck 202 Survival of the "Fittest. 
you be in complete ignorance of the source of the quotation History Biography oe Rt toon H. M. Tichenor. 
Suppose some one were to say, “Death overtakes the coward, 4 218 Essays. Jean Jaures. 191 Evolutio Rell i 
but never the brave until his hour is come,’ would you know | 126 History of Rome. 10 Shelley. F. Thompson. coknehenth. bees gion. 
who was being quoted? | 128 Caesar: Who He Was. | 133 Electricity Explained. 
‘ ro ° om } wr med of ne | Maxims and Epigrams 92 Hypnotism Made Plain. 
‘ 5§ x = 
Y ou Can Be Interesting Froude. J | 56 Wisdom of yoo ~ | ” J cee a - 

If you would be able to talk interestingly and convincingly, | 52 Voltaire. Victor Hugo. | 196 Aphorisms. ow Sand. | Darrow. 
vou need invest only ten minutes a day in reading the greatest | 125 War Speeches of | 168 Epigrams. Wilde. | 189 Eugenics. Ellis. 
love stories, philosophy, humor, mystery and historica! and Woodrow Wilson. 59 E igrams Py ‘wit | 102 How to Strengthen 
religious books of all time. The way has been made amazingly | 142 Bismarck and = 35 Maxims. Rochefoucauld Mind and Memory. 
easy for your conversation to sparkle with the wit of Mark | German Empir 154 Epigrams of Ibsen. 108 How to Develop a 
Twain, the satire of Shaw, the mystery of Conan Doyle, the } 51 Bruno: His Life and | 197 Witticisms. De Sevigne. Healthy Mind. 
philosophy of Plato and two hundred other bright minds of | Martyrdom. | 180 Epigrams. G. B. Shaw. | 199 How to Develop a 
history. | 147 Cromwell and His Day. | 155 Maxims. Napoleon. Strong Will. 

A remarkable innovation in printing methods now makes it | 236 State and Heart Affairs 113 Proverbs of England. 110 How to Develop a 
possible for you to have the complete and original texts from | of Henry Vill. | 114 Proverbs of France. Magnetic Personality. 
the hands of over two hundred famous authors at only 10 cents | 50 Paine s Common Sense. | 115 Proverbs of Japan. 111 How to Attract Friends. 
each. These are books which would cost from $1.00 to $3.00} 88 Vindication of Paine. | re Proverbs of China. 112 How to Be a Leader of 
purchased in ordinary bindings. If you are interested in fiction, | Ingersoll. P 17 Proverbs of Italy. Others. 
you will also find it liberally represented in the list of books on | 33 Smasher of Shams. 118 Proverbs of Russia. 
this page. Each book in this library of 239 volumes is printed | 163 Sex Life in Greece and | 119 Proverbs of Ireland. m 
on good book paper, bound in heavy card cover paper in the | Rome. 120 Proverbs of Spain. Series of Debates 
convenient pocket size (3!) x 5-inch size) and from 64 to 160 | 214 Speeches of Lincoln. 121 Proverbs of Arabia. 
pages 144 Was Poe Immoral? | 181 Epigrams. Thoreau. 11 Debate on Religion. 

So confident are the publishers that these books will delight | Whitman. 228 Aphorisms. Huxley. John H. Holmes and 
you that they offer to send as many or as few as you want for | 104 — — Phil hy, Religi George Bowne. 
only 10 cents each on 3 days trial. This is vecial introductory | ol oO. 39 Did Jesus Ever Live? 
offer good for only a short time, and readers should take ad- | 159 Lincoln and the Work- ulosop y, Kelgton 130 Controversy on Chris- 
vantage of it immediately ing Class. 62 Schopenhauer’s Essays. tianity. Ingersoll and 

Good reading is synonymous with good breeding, and every | 223 Essay on Swinburne. 94 Trial and Death of Gladstone. 
person should read as many books from this library as possible } Quiller-Couch. Socrates. 43 Marriage and Divorce. 
Remember each book is only 10 cents, ter i books $1.00, 20 $2.00, | 229 Diderot. Ellis. | 65 Meditations of Marcus Iiorace Greeley and 
etc., or the entire library of 239 books at the special price of | 227 Keats, The Man, His Aurelius. Robert Owen. 
$16.90—less than 8 cents each Work and His Friends. 44 Aesop's Fables. 208 Debate on Birth Con- 

201 Satan and the Saints. | 165 Discovery of the Future. trol. Mrs. Sanger and 
Send No Mone . H. M. Tichenor. H. G. Wells. Winter Russell. 
+ 4 y % Dialogues of Plato. 129 Rome or Reason. In- 

These books are not sold in book stores. If you order 10 ‘a Humor Sa Senay. gersoll and Manning. 
more books, you need send no money Simply send your name } Id} d 132 Fo ae ts f 122 Spiritualism. Conan 
and address to the Appeal Publishing Co., Appeal Bldg., Girard, | 18 e Thoughts of an Idle oundations o Doyle and McCabe. 
Kansas, and list the numbers (not the titles) of books wanted | Fellow. Jerome. mr 171 Has Life Meaning? " 
on plain paper. Books will be sent by return mail. When they | 20 Let’s Laugh. Nasby. 138 os ies 9 Pessimism. 206 Capitalism vs. Social- 
arrive merely pay the postman at the rate of 10 cents for each | 106 English as She Is Spoke. 211 Id yz sod ig N ism. Seligman and 
book ordered, and postage. For instance, 10 books $1.00, 50} Mark Twain i a God in Nature. Nearing. 
books $5.00 and postage, ete. Examine the books three days. | 205 Artemus Ward, His 212 yy Stuart Mill. 13 Is Free Will a Fact or a 
If not satisfied simply return and your money will be refunded Book. . 1 a e and Character. Fallacy? r 
If you prefer, simply cut out the list of books on this page and | 187 Whistler s Humor. 200 I oethe. hil h 234 McNeal-Sinclair Debate 
mark with an X those wanted. Be sure to write your name and | 216 Wit of my + a re me Philosopher. on Socialism. 
address plainly If ordering less than 10 books, send check, Heine. Geo. fiot. oitaire. 
money order, or cash 231 8 Humorous Sketches. | 101 Thoughts of Pascal. . 

; ° Mark Twain. 207 Olympian C " Miscellaneous 
. ° H. M. Tichenor. 
Appeal Publishing Co. Literature 210 The Stoic Philosophy. | 192 Book of Synonyms. 
= “ Prof. Gilbert Murray. 25 Rhymin Dictionary. 
1211 Appeal Bldg. Girard, Kansas} 36 Soul of Man Under 220 Essays on New Testa-| 78 How to Orator. 
Socialism. O. Wilde. ment. Blatchford. 82 Common Faults in 
Drama 27 Last Days of a Con-| 28 Toleration. Voltaire. | 224 God: Known and Writing English. 
demned Man. Hugo. 89 Love Letters of Men and Unknown. Butler. 127 What tant Moth- 
46 Salome. Oscar Wilde. 51 Man Who Would Be Women of Genius. 19 Nietzsche: Who He Was ers Should Know. 
80 Pillars of Society. King. Kipling. 87 Love. Montaigne. and What He Stood For.| §1 Care of the Baby. 
Ibsen. 47 He Renounced the 48 Bacon’s Essays. 204 Sun Worship and Later | 136 Child 5 eae 
131 Redemption. Tolstoi. | Faith. Jack London. 60 Emerson's Essays. Beliefs. Tichenor. 137 Home Nursing. 
99 Tartuffe. oliere. 1 Christmas Carol. 84 Love Letters of a Nun. | 184 Primitive Beliefs. 14 What Every Girl Should 
54 Importance of Being| 57 Rip Van Winkle. 26 On Going to Church. H. M. Tichenor. Know. Mrs. Sanger. 
Earnest. Oscar Wilde. | 100 Red Laugh. Andreyev. shaw. 34 Case for Birth Control. 
31 Pelleas and Melisande. 148 Strength of the Strong.| 61 Tolstoi’s Essays. Poetry 91 Manhood: Facts of Life 
Maeterlinck. London. 176 Four Essays. Ellis. Presented to Men. 
8 Lady Windermere’s 105 Seven That Were 160 Shakespeare. Ingersoll. 1 Rubaiyat of Omar 83 Marriage: Past, Present 
Fan. Oscar Wilde. Hanged. Andreyev. 186 How I Wrote “The Khayyam. and Future. 
226 Prof. Bernhardi. 102 Sherlock Holmes Tales. Raven.”’ 73 Whitman's Poem: Besant. 
Schnitzler. 161 Country of the Blind. 75 Choice of Books. 2 Wilde’s Reading Jail. 74 On Threshold of Sex. 
85 yr ze k —y" Mill ae, f B oa Mich “yo 1 17? Evol a ate 
+ ats, ttack on the . 76 Prince of Peace. Bryan. | i164 Michael Angelo’s | volution o ve. 
Fiction and Love Zola. 86 On Reading. Brandes. nnets. 
6 De Maupassant’'s 156 Andersen's Fairy Tales. | 95 Confessions of An 71 Poems of Evolution. 203 Rights of Women. 
Stories. 158 Alice in Wonderland. Opium Eater. 146 Snow-Bound, Pied Ellis. 
15 Balzac’s Stories. 37 Dream of John Ball. 188 How Voltaire Fooled Piper. 209 Aspects of Birth Con- 
178 One of Cleopatra's 40 House and the Brain. Priest and King. 9 Great English Poems. trol. Medical, Moral, 
Nights. Gautier. 72 Color of Life. 3 18 ys. Voltaire. 79 Enoch Arden. | Sociological. 
58 Boccaccio’s Stories. Haldeman-Julius. 213 Lincoln. Ingersoll. Tennyson. | 143 Pope Leo on Socialism. 
45 Tolstoi's Stories. 198 Majesty of Justice. 183 Realism in Art and 68 Shakespeare’s Sonnets. | 152 Foundations of Labor 

12 Poe's Tales. Anatole France. Literature. Darrow. 173 Vision of Sir Launfal. Movement. Phillips. 

145 Great Ghost Stories. 215 The Miraculous Re- 177 Subjection of Women. | 222 The Vampire and Other | 30 What Life Means to Me. 

21 Carmen. Merrimee. venge. Bernard Shaw. John Stuart Mill. oems. ipling. Jack London. 

38 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 24 The Kiss and Ocher 17 On Walking. Thoreau. | 237 Prose Poems. 93 How to Live 100 Years. 
Hyde. Stories. Chekhov. 70 Lamb's Essays. Baudelaire. 107 Plutarch on Health 
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And I will do it without asking you to resort to 
exercises, hot baths, starving, drugs, medicines or 


inconvenience of any kind—but in a natural, 
way right in your own home. 


safe 
You can then con- 


tinue my method and reduce as many more pounds 
as you wish in the same simple, easy way. 


BY EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 


The Famous Specialist 


HIS is probably the most unusual 
I offer ever made to stout people who 
want to reduce. I make it because 
I have discovered a natural law which is 
infallible—a method that has already been 
used successfully by thousands of men and 
women, some of whom have taken off 
much as 78 pounds in a short time, and in 
every their health has greatly im- 
proved. 


case 


Here Is My Plan 


You mail the coupon below, and I will 
mail you my method, with full instructions 
of just what to do. It is all contained in 


But I want 
for yourself. 
usual offer 
ten pounds 
want you to take 


you to try this new method 
That is why I make this un- 
my offer to reduce your weight 
in ten days FREE. I do not 
the risk of a single penny. 


Reduce 25 to 75 Pounds 


All I ask is that when the postman de- 
livers my course in ‘‘ Weight Control” you 
deposit with him its price, $1.97, plus a few 
Then, if at the end of ten 
days you do not wish to continue and lose 
the remainder of your flesh, merely 
return the course to my publishers and the 


cents postage. 


excess 





twelve little books called “Weight Control money you have paid will be returned 
the Basis of Health.’’ Follow my simple to you at once without question. In other 
instructions for ten days. words, if you are not 
You will lose in the neigh- satisfied with the 10-day 
borhood of 10 pounds— treatment you need not 
perhaps a trifle more or The Secret keep the course, and 
less. That is my free gift the trial will not have 
to you. If you then wish of My Method cost you a cent. On the 
to continue your reduc- : other hand, if you do de- 
t the ex urse I sent you You will ind my method of ire to continue your re 
ion, th ) 2 fat reduction entirely different ¥ vo yntinue your re- 
is yours to show you the from anything that has ever duction, the trifling sum 
way, whether you are just been discovered before. It is you had paid the post- 
fo ; oo ired sounds not a self-denying diet. It is a < nae ly cont 
a CW OF 6 DUM po simple system of food combina- man is your only cost, 
overweight. On the other tions which reduce weight whether you wish to re- 
hand, if you do not wish ae S Saene, oe But duce 25 pounds or 75 
ates? ’t t P 
to continue following my eae as ee alee sane pounds or any other 


: ; don’t enjoy. 
instructions for any rea- 
son, you have only to re- 


practically the same foods you 
now eat in different combina- 
tions which you will enjoy as 


amount. There is no fur- 
ther charge or expense. 


— es , 2 i . " — 

turn the course. | you have never enjoyed food Many peopl wondel 
rhis is the fairest offer before. No special cooking is why I charge so little for 

I know how to make. I required. And you do not have my course in weight re- 


make it because I realize 
that there are thousands 
upon thousands of men 
and women who have 
tried system after system 


usual 


no risk. 





to exercise or do any of the dis- 
agreeable things connected with 
forms of fat 
But space does not permit a full 
description of my method here. 
So mail the coupon. 
You will be surprised 


duction when others get 
from ten to thirty dollars 
and more. It is because 
I had rather show a quar- 
ter of a million people the 


reducing. 


You take 








of fat reduction without and Rw ge ym at wad great way to slender figures, as 
success, and I want to eT ee ee I have done in the past 
prove to them without few months, than limit 


risk on their part that my 
method actually does the 
inconvenience or hardship. 


This Is Nature’s Own Method 


work without 


Remember, my method does not involve 
taking anything internally or any external 


application of any kind. There are abso- 
jutely no drugs, medicines, preparations 
whatever. There are no exercises, no hot 
baths, no rolling or other commonly used 
systems. All you do is observe the simple 
law of Nature which I have discovered. 
This takes no time, no trouble, no exertion 
on your part in any way. 

Have you ever before heard of losing 
weight in such a simple, easy way? Re- 
markable as it may seem, remember that 
the whole secret is that my method works 
with Nature instead of against her. Nature 
does everything—you do nothing. 





my field to a few thousand 
at high prices. 


Results in 48 Hours 


You will be literally amazed when you see 


what “Weight Control” will do for you. 
Within 48 hours after starting you will 


begin to see a difference. The best plan is 
to weigh vourself soon as the course 
arrives. Then get on the scales every other 
day. You will be surprised to see how the 
flesh seems to fairly melt away. The 
scales tell the story. And you will be de- 
lighted with your improvement in health. 
A brighter eye—a quicker step—a clearer 
complexion are ‘only a few of the signs of increased 
energy and vitality that come as the folds of flesh 
disappear. A perfect figure is the birthright of 


as 


every woman. Mail the coupon today, and in a 
few days you will be on the road to a youthful, 
slender figure. Send no money—just the coupon 
or a letter. Address Eugene Christian, Dept. 
W 1204, 43 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y 
















Eugene Christian 





You Too Can Reduce 
10 to 7O Pounds 


Read These Results! 


Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days 
‘Hurrah! I have lost 13 pounds since last Monda 


und I feel better than I ha e for mnths 
MRS i1EO SUIT} RMAN 
120 'E 66th St., New York City 


Loses 16 Pounds in 2 Weeks 
‘I am writing to let you know how pleased I an 
with results so far. When I began I was 198 pounds 
in two weeks I came down to 182 pounds. I am con- 
vinced I could reduce even re rapidly, but don't 
care to reduce so fast.’ S. LAURA TUCKER, 
244 W. 64th St., New York City 


From 187 to 143 Pounds 


I weighed 187 pounds After getting the course I 
secured results right away and now am down to nor 
mal weight, having lost 44 pounds. It is grand to have 
a girlish figure again.”” MRS. ERIC CAPON 


Manhasset, L, I 
Loses 37 Pounds 





‘When I started your method 195 
pounds In six weeks I reduced to rly 
pound a day I am feeling faa best I have ir year 
I reduced my waist from 37 inches to 28 inches 

MRS EUGENI WOODHULL, 
444 Lafayette St., Utica, N. Y 
Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 
“T reduced from 175 pounds to 153 pounds (a re 


Before I started 
Stomach trouble 
feel wonderful now 

BEN NADDLE, 
102 Fulton St., New York Cit 


Loses 74 Pounds. Gains Wonderful Health 
‘Il weighed 240 pounds when I sent for your 
method. The first week I lost 10 pounds. My weight 
is now down to 166 pounds (74 pounds lost) and I 
never felt better in my life I have a fine complexion 
now, whereas before I was bothered with pimples 
Formerly I could not walk upstairs without feeling 
faint, but I’ve got so I can RUN up. 
MRS. MARY 


duction of 22 pounds) in two weeks 
was flabby, heavy and sick 
bothered me ail the time. I 





DENNENY, 
82 W. 9th St., Bayonne, N. J 
Abore are just a few of the hundreds of letters on file 
Nearly every letter received first mentions the quick re- 


duction of weight and then states that this reduction i 
accom panied by better health and improred complexion 
This new method is the safe, qu , easy, natural way 


to reduce 











Just Tear This Off and Mail 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 

Dept. W-1204, 43 W. 16th St., New York City. 

I accept your offer to reduce my weight ten pounds in 
ten days free. Send the course in plain wrapper and I 
will deposit $1.97 plus postage with the postman, with the 
understanding that if, after ten days, I wish to return the 
course I may do so and my money will be instantly re- 
funded. If I keep the course there is to be nothing 
further to pay. 


Name 


Address 
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The Most Widely Copied 


» Tread in America 






























HE Silvertown safety tread is the most widely 
copied anti-skid device. The thick rib, the 
cross bars, the fingers—in some way or other 

you will see them suggested in dozens of instances, 


Why? 


Not only because the principle of the tread is 
scientific and has proved itself over and over and 
over, but because that tread is the outward 
evidence and sign manual of quality. 


There is a quality designed and built into Silver- 
town Cord Tires which cannot be imitated— 
except in appearance. 


There is no such thing as imitating service and 
satisfaction. These are fundamentals of quality 
and value which must prove themselves “in the 
long run.” 


These form the foundation upon which the 
splendid reputation of Silvertowns has been cre- 
ated and maintained. 


Get Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires—with the 
creamy white sides and glossy black safety treads 
—then you are sure of the satisfaction, safety 
and service which you associate with the word 
“Goodrich.” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 





Silvertown 


ANTI-SKID SAFETY TREAD CorD 
—Govdrich Fors give Longest sewice with Goodrich Fubes 














Pep-O-mint 


Wint-O-green 
Lic-O-rice 
Cl-O-ve 


Cinn-O-mon 
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FLORENCE ELDREDGE 
in ‘The Ambush" 
) Photo by Morrall, Rochester, New York 
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Beautiviul Women 
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"JULIA SANDERSON 
m “Tangerine” 
Photo by White, New York 
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JUSTINE JOHNSTONE 
Film Star 


Photo by Apeda, New York 

















Bearuttivitl Women 
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PEGGY KURTON 
in ‘Good Morning Dearie’ 


Photo by Camphell Studios, New York 
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MARJORIE DAW ) 
Film Siar i 
Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
































Beautizvul Women 
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‘ MARIE PREVOST 
j Film Star 
; Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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AMERICAN. GIRLS 
FOR STYLE 


By THOMAS £, AMCASSON 
Editor of LIFE 
Decoration by EVERETT SHINN 


Qj In the spring everybody unconsciously begins to spruce 

up. One great reason for this is that anybody with innate 

style can be stylish. Style is no respecter of persons. It 

doesn’t take a lot of money. Or the contrary, those who 

spend a lot of money on their clothes may look like frumps. 
onsider the photographs of royalty! 


Q Each year spring reminds us of this because each year she 
does the most outrageous and shameless things with the 
lavish material on hand, which costs nothing, and which 
really makes a marvelous showing without the aid of smart 
milliners, tailors or dressmakers. Spring herself makes up 
in the most scandalous manner. Nobody is shocked at her 
wayward ways. Staid and dignified and wholly respectable 
people would not think of holding up their hands at the 


things spring does. Yet these same people retend that 


they don’t like the way our girls dress and bob their hair, 
and they make a great fuss about short skirts and silk stock- 
ings! And these are the people, of course, who are always 
turning their heads to look back. Think of how much salt 
they would make for us, if salt were being manufactured in 
Lots as it used to be! 


Qj Just for this spring, let us be honest and admit that we 
are inclined to be hypocrites. What would we do without 
the lovely girls, whose only guilt consists in trying to do as 
spring does, and who afford us so much happiness when 
we look at them? And isn’t it great that they can do this 
without a lot of expense? Isn’t it wonderful that a girl, just 
by a few touches here and there, can get herself up in such 
a manner that she will be secretly worshipped by the most 
pompous and profound dignitaries we have with us? 


( We are told by foreign travelers, who come here to pat- 

ronize us outwardly and inwardly to learn useful things from 

us, that American girls are the most stylish creatures in the 

world. Of course they are! And why should they not be? 

Is this not the most stylish country in the world? Not 

exactly because it is the wealthiest, but just because it likes 
to be stylish. We are out for the latest novelties. 


q And with all this, there are so many kinds ot 
people we could spare. But we never could 
spare all the nice little colorful girls in 
our towns and cities, who delight us so 
with their innate sense of style. 








THE APRIL FOOL 
By Tom -A. Da_r 


Decoration by ANGUS -ACAC DONALL 


Here’s April come to her own again, 
And her own, as wild as she, 

Rise up when her green flag’s flown again 
On sod and bush and tree. 

Oh, “there’s no fool like an old fool’’ 
(As the wise men all agree), 

And I doubt if there comes 

To follow her drums 
Another to match with me. 


The bulk of my days are the formal ones, 
Untroubled of trifling dreams, 

And the thoughts they breed are the normal ones 
Of envy, worry and schemes. 

But, “there’s no fool like an old fool,” 
And a glint of April sky, 

Or a bird in the rain, 

Will twist my brain, 
And the fool of the world am I! 


In winter’s cold there is pain enough 
In meeting the debts I owe; 
I pity myself and am sane enough 
To envy the rich I know. 
But, “there’s no fool like an old fool,” 
And the gold of an April day, 
While I gather my share, 
Will make me swear 
I am rich in a nobler way. 


Yet they will say, with their sneers for me, 
That mine is a sorry life, 

Since the total yield of the years for me 
Is a roof and a rose-gray wife; 

For there’s no fool like the poor fool 
Who hasn’t the wit to see 

How the glory that stirs 

My heart and hers 
Makes a king of the world of me. 
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Nothing So 
Beautiful 


As a wealth of well-groomed hair 


Nothing so beautiful and nothing more 
easily attained—tt vou know how. Satinvy, 
silky, glossv hair is the reward of intelli- 
gent care Folk W th sSugyvestior we 
give vou here and prove it. 

Begin by learning how to shampoo, 
for this is all-important. The first step 
isa bottle of Palmolive Shampoo, thi 
blend of palm and olive oils. Use as 
directed and watch results. 

First is the wonderful softness you 


have never betore experi need after wash- 


There is none of the usual harsh 


ing. 
dryness and flyaway brittleness. 

silky in text- 
ure, with a beautiful satiny gloss. Most 
healthtully 


Your hair is wonderfully 


important, your scalp ts 


cleansed trom every trace of scurt and 


dandruff. Ordinary shampooing doesn’t 
get these results. They come trom the 
action of palm and olive oils, the soften- 
ing, soothing cleansers discovered 3,000 


years ago in ancient Egypt. 


Olive oil for gloss—palm 
oil for richness 


Olive oil possesses softening qualities 
neutralize the effects of 
Palm oil body, 


richness and lasting qualities. 


which drying 


washing. contributes 
In combination they produce a thick, 
lather which 
root 


mild, profuse, penetrating 
softens the scalp and reaches every 
and hair cell. 


This lather loosens the dandruff scales, 


dislodges and dissolves them, leaving the 


scalp and hair free to function healthfully. 


The greatest benefit 


removal of dandruff, 


most 


This 


which 


thorough 
call 
as even the accumulation on 


doctors seborrhea, 1s 
necessary, 


healthy scalps injures the hair. 


The dry, oily scales clog the roots of 
the hair, preventing proper nutrition. 
Soon the hair begins to fall out. The 


blend of palm and olive oils you get in 


Palmolive softens and penetrates the 
scales, loosening the cap-like accumulation. 

Gentle massage forces it into the tissue 
of the scalp, leaving it healthfully purged 
and clean. Hair shampooed with Palmolive 
is never dry, harsh and brittle. The blend- 
ing of these soothing oils leaves it soft, 


glossy and silky. 


Trial bottle free 


We will gladly send vou a 1¢-cent trial 
bottle 
will write a postal-card request. Just say 


of Palmolive Shampoo, free, if you 


““Send me the free trial bottle of Palmolive 
Shampoo” and sign your name and 
address. It will come to you by return 


mail, accompanied by a valuable book of 
directions for simple home treatments 
which beautify your hair and help it 


grow. Address Dept. B-264. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S.A 


ny of Cana la I Iimit 
nto, Ont. 


rhe Palmolive C 








Also manufacturers of a complete line of toilet articles 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAMPOO 


The Blend of 





. ; 
Palm and Olive 


"7 
Oils Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co 








New size, 


price 50 cents 
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AND YOU BECOME KING | 


A Common-Sense Editorial by Bruce BARTON 





NE of the first self- 
made men in history 
was Sargon I. His 
biography, carved on 
an ancient tablet, has 
been deciphered 

foaae: : “Sargon, the powerful king, 
the king of Akkadia am I; my mother 
was poor; my father I knew not; the 
brother of my father lived in the 
mountains . Akki the irrigator 
reared me to boyhood. Akki the irri- 
gator made mea gardener. My service 
as a gardener was pleasing unto Istar, 
and I became king.” 

He claims no special genius, you 
notice. He was born poor; he started 
at the bottom; he worked hard and 
got to the top. Success stories differ 
in their details, but if you will com- 
pare Sargon’s admirable paragraph 
with any page of “Who's Who,” you 
will discover that the essentials have 
not changed. 

I once was allowed to visit the office 
of a very great corporation. Its presi- 
dent and vice-presidents receive im- 
mense salaries and are popularly 
regarded as giants of the industrial 
world. Yet one of them said to me: 














“There is nota single brilliant man 
in this organization.” He was right. 
Fifty young men had exactly the same 
start with that company as the half- 
dozen who are now at the top. 
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Ten of the fifty lacked balance and 
wandered off into other fields. 
Another ten neglected their health 
and died young. Another ten got 
into domestic difficulties or let their 
living expenses run away with them. 


So, year by year, the number of 
contenders in the race lessened, until 
finally the prizes were won—not by 
brilliant men, but by six substantial 
citizens who took care of themselves 
and Kept plugging. 


4 ¢ ¢ 


AMUEL PEPYS, who occu 
pied an important office in 
the English Navy Depart- 
ment, was-no_ business 
genius, but he outlasted a lot of com- 
petitors who seemed to have him 
badly beaten at the start. He dis 
covered “that, living as 1 do among 
so many lazy people, that the diligent 
man becomes necessary, that they 
cannot do anything without him.” 
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Much of the literature of success is 
misleading. It creates the impression 
that success is something vastly mys- 
terious,a compounding of chance and 
favoritism and luck. In most instances 
the formula is far more simple, as 
Pepys discovered, and Sargon long 
before. You get a job as gardener; 
your service as gardener is pleasing 
unto Istar; and you become king. 
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Actual photograph 
of frail sitk lace stockings 
after 15 years of wear 
and the care that Ivory 
Soap Flakes gives. There 
is not a hole in toe, heel, 




















Silk Lace Stockings 15 Years Old! 


Kept unbroken and lovely by the purity that ts in Ivory Soap Flakes 


IFTEEN years ago, in Paris, France, a Kentucky 
man purchased the pair of delicate, hand-em- 
broidered silk lace stockings shown in the photograph, 
as a gift for his wife. During the years that followed 
she wore them occasionally, dipping them into Ivory 
Soap suds after each wearing, to rid them of the per- 
spiration which always, though perhaps unnoticeably, 
clings to a stocking which has been worn, and which 


rots the silk if permitted to dry into it. 


In the past year and a half the daughter of the orig- 
inal owner has worn these same stockings at least 
twenty times, continuing to wash them after each 
wearing. The only change in method was that the 
daughter made the washing suds with Ivory Flakes, 


which sudses and cleanses almost instantly, instead of 


Send for Free Sample 
of Ivory Flakes 


Address Section 28-D 
Department of Home 
Economics, The 
Procter& Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


going through the more tedious process of preparing 
the suds with cake Ivory Soap. 


Mother and daughter both attribute the wonderful 
wear from these stockings to the fact that they never 
have been touched with anything but Ivory Soap. 
They never have been subjected to the chemicals in 
harsh soaps, which are as harmful as perspiration acids 
to silk fibre. They never have been rubbed—the rich 
Ivory suds remove dirt simply by dissolving it so that 
rinsing carries it away. 

To rinse out a pair of silk stockings with Ivory Flakes 
takes just a few minutes in the bathroom washbowl. 
It is as easy as washing your hands, and you will find 
there is nothing quite so satisfactory for giving you 
long wear from silk hose and other dainty finery too 
delicate for the family wash. 


Ask your dealer for 


with instruction book 

on the care of delicate 

garments of silk, wool, A 

and all fine fabrics. | \ O] ? t | SO P L | LES 
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Snowlike Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap 


MAKES PRETTY CLOTHES LAST LONGER 














lace or garter top. 
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Two Hearts That Beat 





N her childhood 

I Muriel Eliot 

felt that she 

was different from all 
other children; and as she 
grew older, her conscious- 
ness of the difference in- 
creased. She_ thought 
about it frequently, with 
a grave and secret self- 
congratulation, but in her 
own opinion not with any 
vanity. That is to say, 
ner understanding of van- 
ity was that it concerned 
the body and material 
things—people were vain 
of their beauty or riches, 
and Muriel held beauty 
and riches in actual con- 
tempt, although she pos- 
sessed both. At least, 
she expressed this view 
upon her sixteenth birth- 
lav, when she began the 
writing of a book about 
herseli, not intended for 
immediate publication but 
to be discovered in its 
hiding-place and given to 
the world after her death. 
“Sixteen! I am Six- 
teen today! 


path I- trod that led to it! 


—— 
ee ae 
19 
AR Twit Wetec saw 
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Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


How far away Sixteen used to seem, how long the 
And now that I have reached the 


goal I find that new paths reach ever onward and open before 
eee How much there is still to be learned... . . 
“How often in former olden days have I experienced the long- 


ing to write the records of my intime self just as I am—and not 





as I appear to the family and others! But I was not ready then 
because I did not know myself..... But now the time has 
come and although no living eye but mine own will read these 
words ..... until the last strains of my life thread are snapped I 
feel that it ought to be started. .... So I will write of my self 
intime in this white book papa has presented me with. ... . He 
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doubtless thought it would be employed like an 
ordinary diary .... . being my father 
mais que voulez vous es 

“The self I show to others of the outer world 
is a self that is like a masque of my self intime. 
That outer self of mine is considered rather in- 
scrubatle I believe. I know as well as any- 
body what my mirror shows me and once a man 
told me in bitterness he believed I was full of 
vanity. .... He is far away now and being a 
lofty Senior at Exeter probably still has that opin- 
ion, but I wonder what he would say if he could 
see these pages! I care no more than the winds 
that play what my mirror shows me than the winds 
that play! 

‘‘Vanitas! Vanitas! Omnium vanitas,’ the sage 
quoth, and I, too, scorn vanitas..... To care 
what my mirror shows me or costumes and equi- 
pages and the family position would be nothing but 
vanitas. But what is my real self, that self ztime? 

“As I look about me and see beneath the sur- 
face of the other girls I find that some are often 
guilty of hypocricy, and though others may be less 
so, all live only in the present they read 
nothing . . they chatter and laugh ... . . and are 
merely shallow. The boys are less guilty of hyporc- 
ricy but equally shallow. I do not write this 
down in haste as if I had not thought about it 
thoroly. .. . . They seem not to possess the power 
of thinking. .... 

“From my earliest childhood I have felt that my 
self intime was not like theirs. They are merely 
animals with some knowledge of behavior taught 
by their parents and school. For instance, there is 
not a single one of them I could expect to under- 
stand what I am writing now, than they could be 
expected to fly like orioles in the skies of laughing 
April... .. La jeunesse ne savait rien. .... 

“I wonder when the unfolding years have past 
what my older self iméime will think of these pages 
when I look back upon them at twenty or even 
twenty-two. Will I say, ‘There, little girl, you afford 
me some amusement?’ Or will I be a little touched 
and turn away quickly? I do not know but I know 





that my thoughts are very lonely... .. Perhaps 
somewhere in the world there is One who will un- 
derstand . . . . perhaps.” 


URIEL, at twenty, knew more about 

spelling than she did at sixteen; she was 
two inches taller, and she had become even prettier, 
but her view of herself had not essentially changed, 
though naturally she felt that it had deepened. Her 
loneliness among the shallows was still profound, and 
while her expression of it was of course more sophis- 
ticated than the first entry in the white diary, the 
sense of being different was the same. 





“The wastes of stale marshland 
Murky, flat, infinite, 
Stretch uselessly to the flat sea. 
In the middle of it all 
There stands one figure. Is it ice 
Or stone? What is that statue 
So alone in universal shallows ? 
Is it I? Is there another anywhere 
In distant wastes and other shallows? 
If there were, would that be You?” 

















This “You” to whom she addressed her inquiry was a being 
still undefined, that misty “One who will understand,” the possi- 
bility of whose simultaneous presence in the world she had 
surmised at sixteen. The unfolding years had failed to unfold him, 
although a young gentleman just across the street had offered 
and even pressed himself as a candidate for the position. Noth- 
ing could have been more unfortunate than this fact that he 
lived across the street from Muriel, who had no eyes for any- 
thing so familiar. 

In spite of that, there were times when he did not lack what 
at least appeared to be encouragement from her, and there was 
one summer Sunday afternoon, in particular, when, as the closing 
episode of a disagreement in which the families of both were 
involved, Muriel showed him so nearly tender a kindness of word 


Two Hearts That Beat as One 
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“It was a lesson, Renfrew,” Muriel replied, 


and manner that he was indeed too greatly encouraged. Sitting 
with him in the shade of a mulberry tree on her lawn, the next 
morning, she discovered what an exorbitant conclusion he had 
drawn from her impulsive moment of friendliness. 

“Renfrew Mears!” she said, interrupting him with the em- 
phasis of sudden dismay. “What was that you called me?” 

“Why, only ‘Dear,’” he explained, a little surprised. “I just 
thought—I mean I was thinking—I thought it would be all right 
to call you ‘Dear,’ or anything like that, this morning. I thought 
‘Dear’ would be the best to start with.” 

“To start what with?” 

“Things—things like that,” he replied, hesitating nervously. “I 
mean, starting things like calling you ‘Dear’ and everything like 
that. Of course, though—” But here he paused, a slightly 
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By Booth Tarkington 
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“a lesson in perfect and complete uncongeniality. The mam | could care for—" 


troubled puzzlement shading the brilliant cheerfulness of expres- 
sion he had hitherto worn. “Of course, though—of course—” 

““Of course,’ what?” 

“Of course if you’d rather we didn’t use such—such terms 
—if you'd rather we didn’t use those terms—” 

“What terms?” 

“ ‘Dear,’ said young Mr. Mears. “I mean ‘Dear’ and terms 
ike that. I wasn’t going to call you any of ’em before anybody 
vet. I was only saying it to you, like this, without anyone 
1round.”’ : 

“But why were you saying it to me?” 

“Why?” he repeated, his puzzlement obviously increasing. 
“Well, I thought it would be—I mean I suppose they do.” 

“Who do?” 














“Good gracious!” she cried. 
‘Mr. Mears!’ I never saw him!” 
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“Why, everybody that— 
that—I mean when it hap- 
pens like this.” 

“Something seems to be 
the matter with you,” Mu- 
riel said, with a frankness 
not infrequent in the con- 
versations of young people 
who live across the street 
from one another. “You 
were trying to explain why 
you called me ‘Dear,’ but 
you're getting incoherent.” 

“No, I’m not,” he pro- 
tested earnestly. “I’m not 
getting that way at all. I 
am telling you why I called 
you that.” 

“Well, then, do _ it, 
please.” 

“Well, I didn’t know 
you’d think my calling you 
anything like that might be 
in bad taste.” 

“T hardly see it in that 
light,” she said. “What on 
earth makes you think taste 
has anything to do with it?” 

“Well— well, anyhow, 
that’s the only way I could 
account for it,” he returned 
uncomfortably. “I didn’t 
realize your taste was old- 
fashioned, Muriel.” 


“Old - fashioned ?”’ she 
eriea, “J?” 
“Ves,” he said. “I mean 


like my grandmother.” 

At this she uttered a 
slight outcry 

“What?” he inquired. 

“You find me like your 
grandmother?” she _ said 
with recovered suavity. 

“IT mean I do this way,” 
he replied. “I mean I don’t 
think she ever called my 
grandfather anything but 
‘Mr. Mears.’ My father 
says he never heard her 
call him anything else in 
his life. They probably 
neither of ‘em ever called 
each other by their first 
names, because Grandfather 
always called her ‘Mrs. 
Mears,’ too. Father says 
they did it when they were 
alone together just the 
same as other times. I 
suppose it was the fashion 
then, or the way they were 
brought up, or something 
like that.” 

“But you said J was like 
your grandmother!” 

“T meant about things 
like that.” 

] 


“7 never called your grandfather 


“No, I know you didn’t. I mean she probably thought it wasn’t 
in good taste to call him ‘Dear,’ the way you do, Muriel.” 
But at this, Muriel made gestures of desperation. “J don’t call 


your grandfather ‘Dear,’ do I? 


He’s dead, isn’t he?’ 


“Ves,” said Renfrew. “I meant the way you think it isn’t good 
taste to call people ‘Dear.’ ” 

“Do you?” she asked. . “Do you think it’s good taste to call 
people ‘Dear’? Have you decided to go about calling everybody 
‘Dear’?” 

“Why, no,” he said in deepening perplexity. “I wasn’t going 


to call anybody that except you.” And he added: “I didn’t under- 


stand you didn’t believe in it.” 
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This additional remark of his appeared to be an unfortunate 
one; for Muriel’s naturally high color was enriched, not with a 
tender sentiment, but with exasperation. “Believe in it!” she 
cried. “So it was your idea until just now that I believed in 
letting everybody call me ‘Dear’?” 

“Why, Muriel!” he exclaimed. “Do you suppose I’d want you 
to let anybody else call you that?” 

“Anybody else but whom?” 

“Anybody else but me,” he answered mildly. “I’m afraid I 
don’t just express myself as clearly—” 

“You certainly don’t!” she interrupted. “I asked you why 
you said ‘Dear’ to me, and you said you called me that because 
you didn’t realize I was like your grandmother. No, I don't 
consider that particularly clear!’ 

“But what I meant,” he said, passing a hand over his fore- 
head, “I meant she didn’t believe in it with er husband.” 


“Her husband!” Muriel cried. “She didn’t believe in it with 
her Ausband?” 
“She thought it wasn’t good taste,” Renfrew continued. “But 


—you—well, of course you already call me by my first name 
You always did. As a matter of fact, Muriel, we couldn't either 
of us call each other by anything but our first names without feel- 
ing foolish, and I thought 

“Stop!” Muriel commanded. “What connection is there be- 
tween what your grandmother called her husband and what you 
called me?” 

“Why, simply this,” he said patiently, “—I mean, simply this: 
if you feel the way she did about those things, why, of course 
I'd try to be like Grandfather about it, but I don’t suppose you'd 
want to go to the lengths they did. Don't you think it would 
sound foolish if 1 called you ‘Mrs. Mears’?” 

“No, I don’t,” she replied with almost startling celerity. “I 
think it would sound insane!” 

He seemed relieved, though he was surprised at the vigor with 
which she had expressed herself. “Well, I do, too, Muriel,” he 
said. “I didn’t really believe you'd want to carry it as far as 
that, but I’d have done it if you’d wanted me, too, though.” 

“You'd have done what?” 

“Called you ‘Mrs. Mears,’ ”’ he said, smiling fondly—too fondly, 
as it proved; for Muriel rose to her feet with much the effect of 
leaping into the air. 

“What!” she cried. 

“What is it, Muriel? What’s the matter?” he asked solicitously, 
rising too. 


“Explain yourself!” she said. “What do you mean by saying 
you would call me ‘Mrs. Mears’ if I wanted you to?” 
“Oh, I didn’t mean now,” he said. “I meant after we're 


married.” 
“Renfrew! I don’t care for that sort of facetiousness.” 


ENFREW was beginning to be seriously disturbed. 

“But I wasn’t trying to be facetious,” he said. “I 
wouldn't joke about a thing like this, Muriel. Not about our 
being—our being—” He paused 

“Go on. About our being what?” 

He laughed plaintively.. “Why,” he said, “I mean after yester- 
day afternoon, when we—when you—”’ 

“When I what?” 

“When you said—well, when you said what you did.” 

“T said nothing of any particular importance, it seems to me.” 

“You didn’t?” he cried incredulously. “Muriel, didn’t you mean 
it? Why, you said—” 

“I saw that both your family and mine had been taking your 
little sister’s quarrels with my little brother too seriously. I saw 
that even I had been rather foolish about it, and I—well, I admit 
you seemed to have been more sensible about it than the rest 
of us. I believe I told you so. Do you consider that of any 
overwhelming importance, Renfrew?” 

“Yes, but—” he said, and again rubbed his troubled forehead. 

“But what?” 

“Why, it was the way you said it. You asked me— You 
wanted to know why I /et you be so foolish. ‘Why do you let 
me?’ That’s what you said, Muriel.” 

“Yes. What of it? What’s that got to do with your talking 
about calling me ‘Mrs. Mears’?” 

He stared at her, apprehension becoming poignant in his eyes. 
“Why, didn’t you mean it?” 

“Certainly I did. I meant I hoped you'd be kind enough to 
Jaugh at me if you saw me taking the children’s quarrels too 
seriously in the future. I admit that I’m apt to be too serious 
about such trifles. What has that to do with—” 





Two Hearts That Beat as On 





“You didn’t mean it?” he interrupted. 

“T certainly didn’t mean any more than that.” 

“Oh!” he said piteously. “Oh, my!” 

“Is it possible you thought— Good heavens! You thought 
I meant—” 

“Why, yes,” he said. “Of course I did.” 


HE made without words a sound half regretful, half in- 

dignant, frowned at him in silence for a moment, then 
spoke. “Renfrew, I don’t know what to say to you for making 
such a—oh, such a preposterous mistake as that! How on earth 
could you think such a thing?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, turning his stricken eyes away from 
her. “I just did. I don’t know how it happened.” 

“You thought I meant I was willing to be engaged to you!” 

“Yes. I guess I—did.” And still looking away from her, his 
attitude being not without a pathetic dignity, he murmured: “I 
beg your pardon.” 

“I suppose you'd better,” she said quietly. “And I suppose 
after this I'll have to be careful never to show you any special 
friendliness.” 

But here he was able to turn and face her with some show of 
spirit. “Oh, no, I sha’n’t make the same mistake again. You 
don’t think it’s so pleasant I’d want to go through it every day or 
so, do you?” 

“But how could you think such a thing?” 

“T said I didn’t know how it hap—” 

“Never mind!” She cut him off thus sharply, walked a dozen 
impatient steps away from him, turned and came back, her color 
higher than ever. “Didn't I tell you only last week I’d never seen 
any man I’d dream of marrying?” 

“Yes. But I thought you were just sort of talking, Muriel. 
Probably most every girl says that, now and then.” 

“Oh, then you think I’m like ‘most every girl,’ do you?” 

“No, indeed, I don’t.” 

“Well, I hope not!” she said with natural indignation. ‘And the 
man I marry wont be like ‘most every man,’ either!” 

“T suppose you mean he wont be like me,” Renfrew said, smil- 
ing unhappily. “I suppose he—” 

“If he ever comes,” Muriel interrupted, “he'll be a man I can 
talk to on my own plane, a man that will understand me. That’s 
all I ask: just that one thing. And if it ever happens—if it ever 
happens—’”’ 

“Well, what then?” Renfrew asked as she paused. 

“T would follow him,” Muriel said, her eyes glowing. “I would 
follow him to the ends of the earth! I would! At his lightest 
word!” 

“IT don’t see what for,” her dejected neighbor remarked in a 
tone slightly argumentative. “I don’t see what you’d want to 
follow him for.” 

“There!” Muriel cried. “That’s like you, Renfrew; you don’t 
even understand my figures of speech!” 

“And this—this other man—he would?” 

“He’d understand more than that,” Muriel returned quickly. 
“He would know my thoughts before I spoke them.” 

“T don’t see how he could. Not unless he was a—” 

“That’s just it,” she said. “He’d be a mind-reader of my 
mind, because he’d think the same sort of thoughts that I think. 
He’d care for the same things. He’d like the same books, the 
same things in art and in music and in—” 

“Well, for instance,” Renfrew interrupted, “I don’t see why 
I couldn’t do that. If you'd tell me—” 

“He wouldn't need to be told! Last week at Mrs. Coy’s musi- 
cal evening after she played Rachmaninoff’s ‘Prelude,’ you sat 
beside me and said you were glad ¢hat was over!” 

“T didn’t know you’d mind, Muriel.” 

“No!” she cried. “You didn’t! He’d have known I care more 
for that ‘Prelude’ than for anything else in all music.” 

Renfrew looked at her wistfully. “What else would he have 
to know, Muriel?” he inquired. “Would it be anything you think 
I could learn?” 

She shook her head. “I’m afraid not, Renfrew.” 

“Why couldn’t I?” 

“Do you remember the other day, when I was talking about 
the new movements in art and literature, the revolt?” she said. 
“T told you I was a radical in art, just as I am in economics and 
politics. Do you remember my speaking of that?” 

“T—well, I think so. It seems to me you said something like 
that,” he returned doubtfully. 

“You're not quite sure, though, are you?” she said; and straight- 
way answered herself: “No, you’re not! And when I spoke of 
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my loathing of all the Victorian standards, you hadn’t the slight- 
est idea what I was talking about; and I saw you didn’t, so I 
made an experiment. I went on talking about those things for 
a little while and you kept on looking as blank as the side of 
our house there. Then I deliberately changed the subject, and 
you brightened up right away. Do you remember what I changed 
the subject to? I asked you who you thought would win the 
baseball championship!” 

“Well, but I saw you didn’t take any interest in that,” Ren- 
frew said plaintively. “I stopped talking about it as soon as 
I noticed how you looked.” 

“Yes—just as I stopped talking about the things that interest 
me when I saw how you looked! It was a lesson, Renfrew.” 

“How was it?” he asked. “What was it a lesson in?” 

“In perfect and complete uncongeniality,” Muriel replied. 
man J could care for—” 

But Renfrew had begun to feel some uncongeniality with this 
topic also. He had lately fallen from a great height, and was 


“The 


conscious that his spirit needed repairs in a philosophic solitude. 
Moreover his worshiped lady had never looked more cruelly 
pretty than at this moment, so he found himself unable to hear 
almly anything further of the future gentleman who was to have 
her for a follower. 

“Well, if you don’t mind, Muriel,” he said suddenly, “I believe 
I'll go home.” 





] stood it for a while as a child, but my real name is Keith.” 


With that, he walked directly to the gate, crossed the street, 
and a moment later disappeared within his own front door, not 
having once looked back at her. 

Amazed, Muriel stared after him. “Well, thank you!” she mur- 
mured, and likewise retired into her own house and to her own 
apartment. “Of all the queer—” she said, having reached that 
seclusion, but did not complete the sentence. Instead, she glanced 
out of the window at the large and simple house opposite, com- 
placent among the old trees that shaded it, and her annoyed eyes 
seemed to find the place guilty not only of uncongeniality, but 
of queer manners as well. Then she sighed the sigh of a pestered 
person and took up a book by a French revolter 


HE abrupt gentleman who had just left her found no 

such solacing relief from his own thoughts. Alone in 
his room, he gave some painful attention to a mirror, his ex- 
pression manifesting a strong disapproval of what he found there. 
For the glass showed a young man who had done his mortal best 
to make a fine appearance, that morning, and now every item of 
special gloss was a special mockery of him for the fatuous mistake 
he had made. The smoothness of his careful hair, unrumpled even 
in the hour of tragedy. culminated in a gleam like the shaming 
brightness of a returned engagement-ring. “Oh, my!” said Ren 
frew. He had no talent for expressing misery; he merely said 
“Oh, my!” and sat down upon a stool. 
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If Muriel had seen him then, his sufferings would have left 
her unmoved, not because of any hardness of her heart, but on 
account of Renfrew’s lacking the talent just mentioned. People 
who have the usually instinctive art of making their unhappiness 
understood by others obtain remarkable consolations, and history 
would be pleasanter reading if its great agonies had been better 
expressed to contemporaries. The tumbrils of impassive nobles 
went down the Rue St. Honoré in 1793, and the unsatisfied street- 
crowds cheered the guillotine; but when Mme. Du Barry was 
taken that way, she made a great and piteous to do: she 
gave everybody clearly to understand that she was about to be 
killed and didn’t want to die. The mob straightway became so 
sick with pity that the route of the tumbrils had to be changed. 
Nevertheless it is probable that many of the condemned had 
actually suffered more than Mme. Du Barry, and if these had 
made their feelings as evident as she did, no doubt the Terror 
would have been sooner destroyed. 

“Oh, my!” was the utmost eloquence Renfrew had attained 
even in Muriel’s presence. “Oh, my!” was the highest pitch of 
drama reached now in his own chamber; and no other key to 
the depth of his feeling can be offered; yet who will say that 
“Oh, my!” may not be the outcry from a depth more profound 
than that from which we hear the most magnificent roars of grief 
in epic purple? 

“Oh, my!” Renfrew said, and said no more; but for all his 
speechlessness, he was none the less a ruin 

After a while he rose and from habit automatically went to look 
out of the window at Muriel’s house; then as that too well known 


“How d'ye do, Gus—Keith, thatis?” he said. “I guess you never 


edifice seemed to wear an unfamiliar and discomposing aspect, he 
depressed his gaze and watched the approach of a pedestrian along 
the pavement on the Mears’ side of the street. This was a person 
of somewhat unusual though not what is called eccentric appear- 
ance, a young man with a noticeable air, so to speak. That is to 
say, he had the air of being a noticeable young man, and it was this 
very air that made people notice him. He wore it even as he 
walked along alone, with nobody in the nearer view, and he 
seemed to know, with amused tolerance, that he was being noticed 
as usual; hence it may be possible that he was noticing himself. 
His features, figure and dress, all well enough and customary, were 
in no way unusual; yet at sight of him Renfrew was instantly 
disquieted by a notion that if Muriel saw this person she would 
define him as “distinguished looking,” that most fatally significant 
of all girlish definitions. 

The noticeable pedestrian walked with a lounging, careless, long 
stride, swinging a stick, covering the ground rapidly, but he 
abated his pace suddenly at Renfrew’s gate, came within and 
walked up to the front door. Thereupon, as he happened to 
glance upward, the surprised observer at the window recognized 
him as a wandering native of the town and long since lost to 
view, but once a companion of his own childhood. 

Renfrew went downstairs gloomily and took the caller out 
of the hands of an uncertain colored housemaid and into the 
library. 

“Well, Gus,” Renfrew said in a voice from which all traces 
of despondency had naturally not disappeared, “I’m glad to see 
you. Where do you live now?” 
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“Well, I'll try to remember,” said Renfrew. “Do 
you just write, or have you got some regular busi- 
ness?” 

At this, Mr. Green looked at him irritably for a 
moment, but decided to be good-natured. “I ‘just 
write,’ Renfrew.” 

Renfrew, visibly melancholy and not cheered by 
the information, seemed to be at a loss for some- 
thing to say, but presently asked how Mr. Green 
happened to find himself “out in this part of the 
country.” 

“Why, I was going through to see Bnukrink,” the 
caller explained. “I’m writing a study of Bnukrink, 
and he’s on tour, lecturing, you see. It struck me 
it would be a rather amusing thing to stop off here 
a day or so and look up some of the people I used 
to know, just to find how they fitted my youthful 
impressions of them, you see. You see, when my 
family left here, I was only a boy of fourteen, and 
what I really want is to study my own reactions to 
my new impressions of these old shallows—if you 
understand what I mean, Renfrew.” 

“T suppose so,” Renfrew returned absently. “‘Who’d 
you say you were on your way to study or some- 
thing?” 

“Bnukrink.” 

“Ben what?” 

“No, not ‘Ben.’ 

“What's he do?” 

“He’s Bnukrink,” said Mr. . Green. “That’s 
enough, of course. As a detail, he’s lecturing—oh, 
not popularly; he hasn’t that atrocious complex! 
Don’t think it for a moment!” 

“T don’t seem to follow you,” Renfrew said. 
“What did you say he gives lectures on?” 

“On the newer radicalism. Of course everyone 
who. has the slightest power to think is a radical. 
You’ve heard that, haven’t you, even out here?” 

“Well, I have heard something like that,” Renfrew 
said, and a faint apprehension made its appearance 
in his eyes as he looked at this former comrade. 
“Do you mean you're’ a radical in—” 

“In everything, of course.” 

“You mean in other things besides politics, for 
instance?” 

Mr. Keith Green laughed with a slight annoyance. 
“Tt seems rather queer,” he remarked. “Yes, it 
does seem a little queer!” 

‘What does?” 

“Why, to come out here to the town I really grew 
up in, and find myself having to explain who I am 





Bnukrink.” 














looked up Molly Graham, did you?” 
“Where do I live? There’s only one place in this country 
where one doves live. 

“You mean Chicago, Gus?” 

“Well, no, I mean New York,” the noticeable young man re- 
turned, smiling indulgently. “And if you don’t mind, I’m not 
known as ‘Gus’ any more, Renfrew. It never was my real name.” 

“Wasn’t it? Why, I remember your family all called you 
‘Gus,’ and in school—” 

“Oh, yes. It was the name of—of one of—one of my relatives, 
and I stood it for a while as a child, but my real name is Keith.” 

“‘*Keith’?” Renfrew repeated in some surprise. “ ‘Keith’? 
Why, I didn’t know—” 

“Haven’t you ever seen it?” the caller inquired. “Keith Green? 
I’m Keith Green, you know.” 

Renfrew was puzzled. “‘Keith,’” he said. “It seems funny; 
I always thought you were just named Gus Green, and so—” 

“No, no,” Mr. Green interrupted, a little impatiently. “It’s 
been Keith Green for years. Really, haven’t you seen it?” 

“ ‘Seen it’?” Renfrew echoed, a complete blank. ‘Why, how 
could I see it? Where would—” 

“Don’t you see The Blue Ikon?” 

“The blue what? Is it something you invented?” 

“It’s a magazine,” Mr. Green explained gently. “I write for it, 
and I’m supposed to be quoted rather extensively, you see.” 

“Is that so? Why, whoever would have expected you to turn 
out to be a writer, Gus!” 

“If you don’t mind letting it be ‘Keith,’” the other suggested; 
“T’ve grown so used to it, you see.” 





nowadays.” 
“You mean other places they already know who 
you are nowadays?” Renfrew asked, with no satirical implication. 

“T mean that one rather takes it for granted that what one is 
in New York, you see, should rather go for the rest of the country, 
too.” 

“T see,” his host returned vaguely. “Yes, I suppose New York 
is considered quite a center, nowadays. What I meant, though, 
was to ask you whether you're a radical about things like litera- 
ture and all so on.” 

“My dear fellow!” Mr. Green laughed again. “I believe I’m 
rather thought to be the originator of the revolt, in this country, 
at least. Of course there are other groups that claim that honor, 
but I believe it’s rather generally conceded that I was the first 
in America to tear down the Victorian standards.” 

At this, Renfrew seemed to be a little startled. “The ‘Vic- 
torian standards,’” he repeated. ‘‘What—what does that mean 
exactly, Gus? I mean Keith. What’s it about?” 

“Good gracious! Haven't you ever heard the phrase before?” 

“Well, yes, I believe I have. I’ve heard it once or twice lately, 
in fact; and that’s why I wanted to know what it’s about.” 

“*Victorian’ is simply a word we use to describe the lowest 
commonplaces of art and literature, you see. We use it because 
art and literature and so-called morals reached their lowest phase 
under Queen Victoria.” 

“You mean in this country, too.” 

“Yes.” 

“But—but she wasn’t ever over here, was she, Keith?” 

“Who wasn’t?” 


“Queen Victoria,” said Renfrew. (Continued on page 157) 
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HE little marble, tracks. I come out with the Frawley stable. The boss 


succumbing to : : , . 
said you bought the string. I aint eat since yesterday j 
gravity, rattled “eh He 
le and ad } Mister; I gotta have a job. 
against the studs and dropped pa = gil ‘ 489 
“ie ‘ane , H’m! Where you from? 
into a hole. Baltimore Ryan, . 


“New York.” 
Ryan whistled sympathetically. “Three thousand miles 
from home, and the milk aint dry on your nose yet. Aint 
you the kid that got left on Jessica Wednesday ?”’ 
The boy flushed. ‘Yes sir; the assistant starter laid 
whip on us when we were in our place and standing sti 
The mare backed up and tried to reach him wi 
her heels just as the webbing sprung. That | | 


the handsome gentleman in the 
pink shirt, addressed the gath- 
ering again 
“Eighteen — by a mere 
} 7 | _ laimed 
chance, we prociaimed, 
eighteen, red and even.” 


He swept in the losing chips 
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ne ured ‘the Sele ” a out of it, and Father Fred pulled my boots off. It 

i as Al tin Sle > > ‘ . . . . 

with his right His placid was my first race, and I'd ’a’ won it, Mister; I can 
t ls ent S acid r | 


ride if they lay off me.” 

Baltimore Ryan chuckled. “Maybe you can 
admitted, “but you'd better change your name, kid 

Izzy Kirschberg’s eyes darkened, and he retreated 

slowly. 

“Tt aint no crime to be a Jew, Mister 
he protested, “and I aint ashamed of my 
name; and what’s more, nobody's going to 
make me change it. I don’t need to eat 
and I can stand a lot of beating yet; but 

one of these days I'll be 
booting ’em under the 
wire. I'll show ‘em wha 
I can do. Just you keep 
your old job, Mister! 

He pulled his cap down 
over his eyes and turned 
away. Baltimore Ryan 
stared and then rolled 
= solemnly after him. The 

~ lad, noting that he was 
f being followed, broke in- 
to a run; so did the 


wearer of the pink shirt 
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voice resumed the philosoph- 
ical chant of the roulette-ma- 
nipulator 

“If you don’t speculate, you 
wont accumulate Double- 
aught to thirty-six, boys, and 
you take your choice; what 
could be fairer? “Tis a game 
that should be taught in every 
schoolroom.’ 

The winners laughed, and a 
man with a green eye-shade 
and black cotton cuff-protect- 
ors, coming on for the night é = 
shift, relieved Baltimore Ryan 
The latter moved ponderously 
to the open door and stood 
there blinking out at the lazy sun 
shine where once Aunt Jane fash- 
ioned such excellent repasts that 
grateful patrons named the locality 
in her honor, and it is known as Tia 
Juana to this day 
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paternal arm around the young- 
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lemme go.” 























“Keep out of my way, you rat!” he snarled. “You cut me off, and I'll kill you! " 


With his disengaged hand Ryan produced a five-dollar bill and 
thrust it into the boy’s pocket. “Go feed your face,” he in- 
structed, “and then tell Curly Jones I said to give you a job. I 
just bought the Frawley string on spec’ and maybe I wont keep 
it very long, but if anybody tries to pull any rough stuff on you, 
come and tell me.” 

“Thanks,” said Izzy; “but I aint no snitch, Mister. 
forget what I said about that head jock; I was hungry.” 
tated, digging at the ground with the toe of one shoe. 

“Well?” 

“There’s a chestnut three-year-old—Balthazar; you’d better 
hang on to that horse, Mister. He aint right now, but he’s a 
stake-horse.” 

Ryan chuckled. “You're all right, kid,” he assured. “I like 
vou, but don’t try to tout me onto that clothesline-hound. I 
took a look at him this morning, and he barked at me. In a six- 
horse race he’d come in seventh.” 


Just you 
He hesi- 


The boy grinned appreciatively but shook his head 

“Look him up, Mister,” he advised. “I’m working for you now, 
and I’m telling you something. Look him up, and you wont sell 
him.” 

“All right,” chuckled Ryan. 
soup and don’t get your ears wet 

The lad departed in the direction of the track restaurant, and 
his new employer stood for several minutes contemplating the 
retreating figure as if it represented a specimen of the genus homo 
with which he was unfamiliar. Finally the big bookmaker climbed 
into his car and headed for San Diego. Several times en route he 
permitted his feelings to express themselves in an explosive grunt. 

That night he ran across the Information Kid in a billiard 
room. The Information Kid knew everything and did nothing, 
and was only known to have committed one blunder in his life. 
That was when he became convinced the juxtaposition of the 
planets meant the destruction of the world. He paid up all his 
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**Hell and seven hundred dollars!” boomed a voice at his knee.. “Come down off that horse!” 






























debts on the eve of the predicted catastrophe and was around “Do you know anything about Balthazar, or must I go some- 
two days later proclaiming loudly that he had been gypped. Ryan where else?” 


pried him loose from a pool-table “T know all about everything,” snapped the Kid, and straight- 
“Kid,” he demanded, “who was the original heavyweight cham- way undertook to prove it 

pion of England—wasn’t it Mendelssohn? “Balthazar is a three-year-old chestnut by Rock Gold out of 
“It was not.” said the Kid. “It was James Figg. Maybe you’re Maid Miriam. He has four white legs and a blazed face, stands 

thinking of Mendoza—Daniel Mendoza, born in London, 1764, | sixteen and three-tenths hands, weighs one thousand pounds, 

held the title from ’92 to ‘95. His parents came from Spain, He _ girths sixty-eight inches, and has a lot of daylight under his belly 

was a Jew—” As a two-year-old he won the Wide-awake Stakes on his first 


“That’s the bird,” interrupted Ryan; “I’ve been trying to call start, leading the Belmont colors by two lengths, and he come 
his name for three hours. How do you account for him being _ in first in the Goldenrod Handicap with the best babies in America 


a champion and a Jew?” chasing him all the way. Now he’s ready for the glue-works 
The Information Kid chalked his cue thoughtfully. “It was Anything else?” 

a Jew who died game when He had the best excuse for quitting Baltimore Ryan was a little dazed. “Where do you get it all?” 

in the history of the world,” he observed quietly he inquired. 
“Well, go ahead. I’m listening.” “Professional secret,’ yawned the Kid. “Maybe Father Fred 
“That was about two thousand years ago,” explained the Kid, is my brother-in-law; maybe I just dreamed it.” 

“and if memory serves me right, I think the record still stands.” - “H’m!’? commented the bookmaker. “One thing more: what 
“You win,” Ryan admitted. “Now give me the dope on Bal- should I do with my link of sausage?” 

thazar.” The Information Kid chaiked his cue for a difficult bank shot 
Without a moment's hesitation the Information Kid made an- and having missed it, returned to the subject at hand. 

swer: “T’d sell him for fifty cents if he was mine,” he confided; “but 


“Balthazar was one of the three wise guys from the East. The if I had your wad, I’d farm him out for a year and let him 
others were Melchior and Gaspar. They had sense enough to _ spread, and then I’d look him over again.” 






recognize a real star when they saw one, and they crossed the “Thanks,” said Ryan; “that’s just what I wanted to know. See 

desert on camels with the first Christmas presents. They—” you again sometime.” He turned and headed for the exit. Half- 
“Forget it,” hissed Ryan. “I want to know about that chestnut way, he heard a very loud and reproachful “Me-ow,” and looked 

three-year-old in the Frawley stable. I bought him this morning. _ back. 

What do I care about camels and stars?” The Information Kid was peering under the pool-table and ad- 
“Well, call your shot!” countered the Kid. “You sprung one — dressing in compassionate tones a purely imaginary cat. “Poor 

on me first, and we were talking about ancient history. How - little kitty,” he called, “did the big man forget to feed you after 

should I know that you've switched to goats?” you showed him all your tricks? He’s as tight as a rubber over- 





The other waved one hand lightly. “Don’t stall,” he rebuked. shoe, aint he, kitty?” 
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The gentleman from Baltimore walked back and slipped a five- 
\lar bill in the hand of the cat-fancier. 

Excuse me, Kid,” he apologized. “I’m getting absent-minded 
ely; buy the kitty some cigars.” 


YAN would have made a good reporter. When he started 
after a thing, he knew just where to go, and he worked 
st. Before another hour had passed he located Pedigree Pete 
ith, known also as “the little Professor,” who was a bug on 
nealogical trees and structure-charts. Pete could start in the 
iddle and trace both ways the lines of Herod, Matchem and 
clipse—the original Thoroughbred Trinity. 
The authority on equine pedigrees launched into an enthusiastic 
cture which lasted for two hours and was only concluded by 
1e discovery that Baltimore Ryan had gone sound asleep. Mr 
mith was vexed and said so. 
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That was indeed a wonderful year both for little Izzy Kirsch- 
berg and for the chestnut son of the mighty Rock Gold, a year of 
quiet conditioning in the Arcadian air of the Livermore Valley, 
which combines the glory of California with the charm of old 
Kentuck’, and lies but an hour’s journey from the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

They found a race-track never mentioned in the official form- 
charts but known by horsemen from Canada to Mexico, and from 
which many a royal son and daughter of the turf has gone forth 
after the winter months ready to fight it out for the Throne of the 
Thoroughbred. 

They found there a medley of the equine world such as neither 
boy nor horse had ever seen: cold-blooded animals from the Grand 
Circuit, hot-blooded talent from the realm of the runners, high- 
acting trotters with elbow boots and their cousins the daisy-cutters, 
aged campaigners, and aristocratic weanlings that had yet to feel 
the pressure of the racing saddle, which, fully rigged, weighs but 


‘*At’s all right, Professor,” assured the owner of Balthazar; “if 

took you that long to tell me about him, I 
guess his family come out of the Ark all right. 
|'m much obliged.” 

Ryan was mindful of the courtesies this 
me. He rewarded Pedigree Pete with ten 
ollars, appreciating that a specialist is entitled 
) a higher fee than a practitioner of the Infor- 
ation Kid’s type. 

Three days later the bookmaker sent for 

ttle Izzy Kirschberg. 

“Ever been to Pleasanton, kid?” 

“No sir.” 

“Well, I’m shipping you and Balthazar there 
onight. Here’s a letter to old Doc’ Kelly, 
vho’ll be your boss for a while. You're to 
behave, understand? Also, you go to school. 

Can you write?” 
“Yes sir.” 
“Well, do it, 

your report-cards. 

ycu scale now?” 

“Just about ninety pounds, 

sir. 

“H’m! Let me see your 
hands.” 

Ryan studied the small, well- 
shaped fingers and then looked 
down at the feet. They too 
were small. 

“Well,” he concluded, “I 
guess that’s all, kid; one of 
these days I may try you out 
in the Baltimore colors—you 
and the chestnut.” 

“You mean that, 
Mister?” asked the 
youngster. Into the 
small face crept a new 
light; the dark eyes 
glowed with hidden 
fervor. He took a 
step forward and 
looked up earnestly at 
the face of Baltimore 
Ryan. 

“Mister,” said Izzy 
Kirschberg, “you're the 
first guy that’s ever 
treated me white. 

You're taking my tip 

on Balthazar, and 

you're staking me to 

school and to a job, 

and don’t you think I'll 

ever forget it. I’m 

going to make good for 

you, Mister, I’m go- 

ing to—make — awful 

good!” 

By the end of the 
week Baltimore Ryan 
had completely forgot- 
ten about both the boy 

ind the horse. 


a pound and a half. 

But best of all, little Izzy Kirschberg, a. wind- 
blown weed from the New York Ghetto, encoun- 
tered at Pleasanton old Doc’ Kelly, who was: fat 
and bald and very wise; and the veterinarian intro- 

duced the youngster to 
gray-headed Sandy McKee, 
who had served his time 
with the Queen’s Hussars— 


and send me 
What do 


“Who's beating you?” 
he puffed. ‘“Every- 
body,” sobbed Izzy. 


“a regiment, gentlemen, which drinks to 
‘God, the Queen and our horses!’ ” 
Since the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, old Doc’ Kelly and Sandy 
McKee had been pals. Wherefore, since 
Izzy Kirschberg had reported to one of them, 
the other likewise joined in the education 
of Baltimore Ryan’s protégé. During the 
long summer evenings, when the grizzled chums sat on the 
porch of the veterinarian’s office, arguing on the eternal 
problems of equine nature and characteristics, Izzy sat on 
the lower step, silent and absorbed. 

Gradually to the boy’s instinct and passion for horses 
was added much information that was destined to prove 
useful. He learned that a horse is neither a coward nor a 
bully nor a fool, as many authorities proclaim, but a high- 
strung, intelligent animal that is prone to be swayed by 
memory. When a horse runs back into a burning stable, 
it is not because he is fascinated by the flames, but he 
remembers that his stall has always been a place of security 
and comfort, and thither he turns in the hour of danger. 
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The boy discovered that with the Arabs, a white horse stood 
for purity, a bay for speed and bottom, hence war and victory, 
a yellow or gray for death; and that concerning the tempery 
chestnut, the ancients were accustomed to say: “Be slow to buy, 
my son, and still slower to sell if he has proved a good one.” 
He learned that the “monkey-on-the-stick” crouch developed 
by Tod Sloan owed its success to the fact that it removed the 
pressure of the rider’s legs from the breathing apparatus of the 
horse and put the clamp on the ridge of the withers instead of the 
shoulders. Similarly, the lad listened to long dissertations on 
that most marvelous of all equine formations, the foot of the 
thoroughbred, which beats a thousand-pound tattoo on a fast 
track with a force that would shatter the hoof of a draft-horse 
at the first impact. He heard Sandy McKee explain how human 
magnetism, transmitted over the reins from the hands of a rider 
to the sensitive mouth of his mount, answers the question of why a 
horse responds to one man and not another, and accounts for the 
fact that a thoroughbred is no gamer than the boy who is on him 


HESE and many other things were deeply impressed on 
Izzy Kirschberg’s mind. In school-hours he learned what 
other children of his age are supposed to know. But in the early 
mornings and late in the afternoon he exercised Balthazar on the 
mile track, keeping his little body low, so that it offered no resist- 
ance to the wind, and making another horse shield his own mount 
from heavy air-currents until the time came to make his move 
Sandy McKee taught the youngster how to judge pace accu- 
rately, and day after day Izzy developed his natural talent in that 
direction until he knew within a fraction of a second what pace 
he was setting at every pole 
With it all he still found time to write letters—queer little 
letters that he took first to his teacher to guard against any mis- 
take in spelling or grammar, letters that found their way to an 
establishment in New York’s immigrant caldron where Papa Jacob 
and Mamma Rebecca retailed clothing in an effort to meet the 
wholesale demands of the junior Kirschbergs. It was an over- 
crowded business; wherefore Jacob Kirschberg viewed with joy 
Izzy's regular twelve-dollar remittances, and Mamma Rebecca 
showed the letters to all the neighbors and to Mannie Feldman, 
the tailor—proclaiming that, “Isidore a great rider of horses 
will become, what everybody, y’understand, will be proud to 
LnOW 
Other letters, painfully accurate, reached Izzy’s employer and 
were read with mingled interest and amusement 
Rather late in life Baltimore Ryan had awakened to the fact 
that he had two charming daughters, now at a marriageable age. 
and that the business in which he was best known was proving a 
handicap to their natural ambitions. For their sake he discon- 
tinued the practice of spinning little marbles at Fortuna’s shrine 
Nor was the picturesque profession of the bookmaker open to 
him any longer, for pari-mutuel machines were replacing the old- 
Lime Siate-writers 
So the man with the two beautiful daughters elected to devote 
his talents and his fortune to the field of the owner and breeder 
who follows the turf as a legitimate business and gets his greatest 
joy in seeing his colors flash to the front when the field is swinging 
into the stretch. At public auction he secured the pick of a well- 
known stable, and set himself to make the Baltimore colors—silver 
stars on a field of blue—equal to the highest traditions of the 
sport 
Spring came, and brought a letter from Izzv Kirschberg 
“Aren't you ever going to send for us, Mr. Ryan? I've been a 
rood boy, and Balthazar is a big horse now. Yesterday I had 
him swinging a mile in one-forty-one, and the track is two seconds 
slow. Doc’ says the horse never grew as a three-year-old, but he 
sure has spread in the last two months. You aint forgotten what 
you said about giving us both a chance some day, have you? 
Everybody's fine to me here, but I’m just rarin to go . 
“Your friend 
“Isidore Kirschberg. 
An. © Honest. Mr Ryan, we re ready to win at the first 
asking. I can still do ninety-five pounds. Please send for us.” 
Ryan read this letter twice and then dispatched the following 
telegram to the Pleasanton veterinariar 
“Boy reports Balthazar working forty-one slow track. That 
right?” 
To which old Doc’ Kelly wired back: “Yes, and fighting for 
his head 
Ten days later a diminutive and very happy youngster showed 
up at the Saratoga track leading a chestnut horse of unusual size 
and bone and splendid balance. 
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Izzy Kirschberg had expected to find Baltimore Ryan, but the 
former bookmaker was in New York preparing for a campaign 
on the Belmont and Aqueduct tracks. In Ryan’s place was Matty 
Wolff, in charge of the second string; and Matty, while he knew 
a whole lot about horseflesh, knew nothing concerning Izzy 
Kirschberg and cared less 

To the boy’s eager, “When are we going to start, Mister Wolff?” 
the trainer replied: 

“Where do you get that ‘we’ stuff? I got more boys now than 
I know what to do with. Go on over there with the swipes, and 
if I want you, I'll tell you about it.” 

The boy watched a groom lead Balthazar away; then he 
turned slowly in the direction of the stables, his little mind 
striving to readjust itself to this unexpected aspect of the game 
In the track restaurant he met Chick Neil, Tommy Castro, Tongo 
Magee and other boys who had made life miserable for him in the 
old days at Tia Juana. Neil was the first to spot the newcomer 

“Well, look what blew in!” he cried. “Learned how to dance 
yet, kid?” 

‘No,” said Izzy 

“Say, ‘No sir, when you're talking to me,” corrected the older 
boy 

“No sir.” 

“That’s right. Your education’s been neglected, but don’t 
worry; we'll teach you a few things if you stick around here.” 

“You lemme ‘lone,” flared Izzy. “I’m working for Mr. Ryan 

“Oh, you are? Well, you'll wish you weren't, before I get 
through with you. I happen to be first-string jock for Ryan 
myself; so don’t get too ambitious, understand?” 

Izzy Kirschberg understood perfectly. He had seen too man 
apprentice boys “broken” not to know that the realm of the 
regular riders constitutes a charmed circle into which a newcomer 
ventures at his peril. The same struggle that finds expression 
on the stage or in the business world, is a characteristic of that 
mysterious world wherein immature youth, hailed by the multi 
tude and guarded by detectives, competes for fame and fortune 

What happened was only what might have been expected 
Balthazar was sent to the post in a mile event with Neil up, and 
the boy hustled his mount out in front, setting entirely too fast a 
pace for a horse that likes to come from behind. Balthazar finished 
fourth, and Izzy—broken-hearted and reckless of consequences 
turned on Chick Neil in the jockey-room after the race 

“You had no business running him into the ground like that,” he 
flamed. “The horse would have won if you'd laid off the pace 
I could have told you he wasn’t a front runner if you'd asked 
me!” 

The older boy put his open hand against Izzy’s face and thrust 
the voungster violently against the wall. “Don’t you try to tell 
me how to ride,” he stormed. “Keep your beak out of my busi- 
ness, or I'll break every bone in your body. I say the horse 
quit—he just quit like a certain little rat I know is going to quit 

“He didn’t quit!” 

Chick Neil needed only the excuse. His fist shot out, and Izzy 
crumpled up on the floor. Boots Clifford, in charge of the 
jockey-room, interfered hastily. 

“Cut that stuff,” he admonished, “or I'll turn you in.” 

“Oh, I guess you wont,” said Neil, “not unless you want the 
stewards to know who you were talking with Tuesday night.” 

The retort had its effect. Boots Clifford turned his attention 
to the boy on the floor and prodded the figure with the toe of 
his shoe. 

“Quit sniffling and get up,” he ordered. “I heard you call 
Chick a liar. After this, don’t start anything you can’t finish.” 


WEEK later the boy got his first mount in a seven- 

furlong selling-race.. He had the leg-up on Colonel 
Burke, an aged gelding, and he managed to get off well. At the 
five-eighths pole he moved up on the outside, abreast of the two 
leaders, Chadbourne on Water Queen, and Chick Neil on Bom- 
bardier. The latter had the rail position. 

As the three horses made the turn, Neil bore deliberately to the 
right, crowding the second horse into the gelding. Izzy Kirsch- 
berg shrilled a warning, but the boy next to him was help- 
less. In another second Colonel Burke fell, throwing his rider 
and bringing down another horse that had been following close be- 
hind. The gelding escaped injury; Izzy emerged with many bruises 
and a fractured rib; the second boy suffered a broken collar-bone; 
and Chick Neil was set down for two weeks for rough riding. 

The incident didn’t make the lad any more popular with his 
trainer, and it made Baltimore Ryan’s first-string jockey all the 
more vindictive. Not unnaturally, the (Continued on page 106) 
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Twenty 
Minutes 


By O. F. Lewis 


: JY OU toss a pebble into the water. The ripples form 
and disappear. You blow a smoke-ring into the 
air, and you watch it vanish into the invisible. 

There’s a cry in the night—and then silence. The red car of 

the fire-chief, with its clanging bell, parts the theater-going throngs 

—and the throngs close in again. 

Everything is as it was before..... 

Battalion Chief Egan of the first battalion of the city’s fire- 
department glanced at the clock as he entered Simpson’s Res- 
taurant. Five minutes to two! Nearly two hours beyond his 
usual lunch-time! He was hungry, and troubled. He’d gotten 
back to his quarters in the house of Number Two Engine only 
five minutes ago. For four hours he had been at a stubborn 
cellar-fire on Battery Street. He didn’t mind that, it being all 
in the day’s work, but the fumes of burning hemp had laid cut 
six men of Seven Engine. They were all in the hospital now, 
and Joe Brown, the driver of his red car, had just told him that 
young Mac Intyre, a probationary fireman of Seven Engine, had 
died. 

Egan, walking from the fire-house to Simpson’s, had felt that 
he needed a big juicy steak today. He had ordered those men 
into that cellar—there was only one way to fight fire, and that 
was to put the fire out! He himself had gone in with the men— 
had stayed there with them, and then, inside of five minutes, 
seeing what was happening, he had ordered them out again— 
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had to drive them out, drag- 
ging the line with them. 

But this young Mac Intyre, 
new in the Department, keen, 
with the traditions of a fight- 
ing father before him, had lingered for 
the extra ten seconds that had done the 
trick. When they saw that Mac hadn’t 
come out with the others, they went back 
after him and dragged him out. 

On the sidewalk, with the Department surgeon bending over 
him, Mac had struggled to his feet, gasping, “Aw, what the 
hell—” and toppled over. He had breathed fire. Now there’d 
be left only the boy’s mother, the widow of Ben Mac Intyre, the 
former chief of the Seventh Battalion. Ben Mac Intyre had gone 
down with the walls of the Palmer Building, back in Thanksgiving 
week of 1906. 

In front of the house of Two Engine, Egan had said to his 
driver: “Joe, I'll be at Simpson’s, the seat next the door! T'll 
walk back on the left side of the street. If anything hits, come 
around there!” 

Egan studied now the bill of fare. He decided on a sirloin, 
with plenty of onions. The last weeks had been pretty lively. 


Business must sure be rotten! Hat-store fires, fur-store fires, dry- 
goods fires! 


At least four dry-goods fires, every one of them 
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suspicious! Couldn’t get anything on any of them, ot course, but 
you could smell the oil or gasoline all over the place. No, there 
had been one case, come to think of it, where one of the bladders 
that held gasoline didn’t burn up according to plan. The fire 
marshal had that bird, all right! 

The tall, angular waitress stood by Egan’s side 
Chief! Seen you go by this morning about nine—and 
ha’-past three yesterday!” 

“Cellar fire, Annie! Make it a sirloin, rare, with a big bunch 
of fried onions! How’s everything? Egan stretched himself in 
the chair. This was comfort—a big steak coming—with onions 
and a chance to rest 

‘“How’s everything?” repeated the waitress. “Rotten! Some- 
times I go near crazy in this God-forsaken joint, where nothing 
ever happens! Same 
faces every day, same 
food, same_ kicks Say, 
if I was a man, I'd join 
the Department and be 


“Howdy do, 
about 


somebody — see some- 
thing of life!” 
Egan pointed a fork 
Annie. “Listen, sis- 
ter! You stay where 
you are! If I live four 
vears more, I’m going to retire 
I'm going to buy a house in the 
country, and a couple of acres, 
and some chickens and a cow- 
and then you can have my job! 
How long’ll that steak take?” 
“With the onions, about twenty 
We got a new chef this 
and he aint onto things 
make yours a 


minutes 
morning, 
here yet. I'll 
Chief.” 

Just as the 
kitchen closed behind her, the 
siren ripped the air. Egan was imm 
diately on his feet. For a moment | 
listened. A bell clanged, nearer and 
rearer. Out of the door he hastened, cap 
in hand. He ran to the red car, now drawn up at the 
curb, Joe Brown at the wheel, jumped into the seat beside 
him, leaned over into the tonneau of the car, seized his 
helmet, and grasped the rope attached to the bell in the 
front of the car, sounding it with sharp staccato blows 
as Joe rounded the corner and dashed up Third Street. 

“One-forty-three,” said Joe 

A bad box, thought Egan to himself. Heart of the loft 
cistrict. Thousands of women working in the big build- 
ings. His memory jumped back to a horror, less than two 
months old, when twenty-seven men and women had crashed 
to the pavement from the ninth story of a loft building not 
four blocks from Box 143. Joe, best driver in the Depart- 
ment, hit a fifty-mile clip. Seven Engine was coming up 
the street. Down a side-street Egan saw the water-tower 
lumbering along—farther down, Six Engine. All converging 
at Bond and Fifth streets 


‘special,’ 


doors of the 
wail of a 
e- 
1e€ 


swinging 


Twenty Minutes 


Around the corner of Bond Street dashed Egan’s car. A throng 
of people jammed the opposite sidewalk in front of a high loft 
building. Many of them had no hats on. Egan took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. The seventh-floor windows were filled with 
women! The fire-escapes on the side nearest the Chief were 
also clogged with hurrying, panicky women, and here and there 
a man. More women poured in a stream through the front 
entrance. 

If there was a fire, it was without doubt on the seventh floor 
There were no faces in the windows below. Workers on the 
lower floors must have blocked the stairs, so that the seventh 
floor people couldn’t get down. “Don’t jump!” came cries from 
the crowd, even above the sirens and the medley of clanging bells. 

As the officer in command, Egan took his stand for a mo- 
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** What's the matter with you ? 


Stand up, 








By O. F. Lewis 


ment in the middle of the street in front of the building. The 


captains of the arriving companies hurried to him. 

“Get a line on that standpipe! Bring the tower in front here!” 
he called. To the officer of the first truck-company arriving, he 
said: “Place your extension ladder in position, but don’t raise it 

nless fire shows! Cl that stairway! Here, Fourteen Truck, 
lear that fire-escape! Raise a ladder to the second and third 
loors! Then go on up, and report to me on the seventh floor!” 

Egan turned to other officers standing by. “Two Engine, get 
ip that stairway,” he ordered. “Have your line in the standpipe 
harged! If you find fire, use the house-lines until we clear the 

Turning to an officer of one of the engine companies, he 
‘Lieutenant, let me have one man who can move lively!” 
“Joe, come with me!” 


stairs!” 
said: 
To Brown, his driver, he ordered: 





there ! 


So you didn’t have a fire, eh?” 
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The Chief, with the two men, pushed into the front doorway, 
working through the mass of frightened girls. Egan’s only busi- 
ness in the world at this instant was to find the fire. There was 
no smoke—as yet! As he pushed his way forward, there flashed 
before his vision those fearful sights of a few months 
the smashed and broken bodies of women and girls. And now, 
if there was fire up there on the seventh story, where the women 
were crowding at the windows, then God help them! 

The fire, thought Egan, might be in a storeroom! They might 
have shut the door on it temporarily, but it would burn through 
quickly—and then the holocaust! Clearly the cry of fire had 
been raised from floor to floor, and those on the lower floors, 
dropping their work in a stampede for the doors and fire-escape, 
had not only clogged the stairway to the upper floors, but had 

jammed tight the space on each landing 
where the stairway turned to the floor 
above. They had to emp therefore, 
from the lower floors first. 

Egan forced his way through the mob 


ago— 


of women to the foot of 

the stairway. Up he went, 

like a monkey, on the pro- 

jecting flanges of each step, 

clinging to the nisters, a 

mere toe-hold on successive stairs, 

where the treads jutted out several 

inches beyond the banisters. Never 

in the world could he have stemmed 

the downpouring human cataract. 

And as he climbed, clinging tightly 

to the railing,—his only protection 

against being hurled down the stair- 

well,—with the two firemen following him faith- 

fully, Egan realized that simple persuasion alone 

could not stop the fear-crazed girls. He must 

make their present actions seem ridiculous; he 
must appeal to the sense of humor in them! 

“Where you going, sister?” he shouted, loud 

and clear above the turmoil. “Aint you had your 

lunch yet? What’s the hurry? Does your boss 

know you're beating it? Say, there—you’re 

ruffing your bobbed hair! Yow’re losing class!” 

His big, cheery voice carried far. Here and 

there were giggles—(Continued on page 162) 








The Story So Far 


ELIA RALSTON had been 
thinking placidly and grate- 
fully of her blessings when 


her cousin Charlotte Lovell paid her that 
momentous call. - For Delia had married 
James Ralston; and in the New York of 
the thirties, to be a Lovell or a Ralston 
was a great thing indeed; and to be the 
mother of two sturdy children and the 
mistress of the fine new Ralston house 
in Gramercy Park—these too were things 
well worth living for. 

Charlotte’s case was very different—an 
orphan, and poor, and in ill health, so 
that she had been sent to the South for 
a vear. Now, however, Charlotte came 
in with great news: James’ cousin Joe 
had asked her to marry him, and she 
had consented, but—Joe insisted that she 
give up the little group of orphan chil- 
dren in whom she had taken so great 
an interest..... / A long talk between 
the two young women, and then the 
truth came out: one of the orphan chil- 
dren was Charlotte’s own, its father the 
artist Clement Spender, who had been 
one of Delia’s suitors and who now was 
back in Italy. 

So Charlotte’s dilemma was brought 
to Delia Ralston. And when after a fit 
of coughing Charlotte’s handkerchief 
came away from her lips red, Delia 
thought she saw a solution. That night 
she told Joe Ralston that Charlotte had 
suffered a relapse of her old malady, and 
that the marriage therefore must not 
take place. And, with James’ consent, 
she promised Charlotte to be responsible 
for her support and that of her child 

For some years thereafter, Charlotte 
and Tina, her favorite among the orphan 
children in whom she had been so in- 
terested, lived in a little farmhouse up 
the Hudson, and Charlotte recovered her 
health. Then Delia’s husband James 
died, and she invited Charlotte and Tina 
to live with her and her two children 
in the Gramercy Park house. And there 
Tina, ignorant of her parentage, uncon- 
sciously fell into the usage of her cou- 
sins, and called Delia “Mamma” and her 
mother “Aunt Charlotte.” 


In due course Delia’s two children matured and as became 
young Ralstons, made eminently proper marriages. The prob- 
lem of Tina, however, now became accentuated. She was a very 
attractive girl; and young Lanning Halsey, among others, paid 
her marked attention. But neither young Halsey nor any of the 
others offered marriage. And Charlotte therefore determined to 
take her away to a wholly different, if poorer, environment. 
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Chapter Ten 


YING awake till morning, 
| Delia lived over every 
detail of the fateful day 
when she had assumed the charge of 
Charlotte’s child. At the time she had 
been hardly more than a child herself, 
and then there had been no one for her 
to turn to, no one to fortify her reso- 
lution, or to advise her how to put it 
into effect. Since then, the accumulated 
experiences of seventeen years ought to 
have prepared her for emergencies, and 
taught her to advise others instead of 
seeking their guidance. But these years 
of experience weighed on her like chains 
binding her down to her narrow plot of 
life: independent action struck her as 
more dangerous, less conceivable, than 
when she had first ventured on it. There 
seemed to be so many more people to 
“consider” now (“consider” was the 
Ralston word): her children, their chil- 
dren, the families into which they had 
married. What would the Halseys 
say, and what the Ralstons? Had she 
then become a Ralston through and 
through? 

A few hours later she sat in old Dr. 
Lanskell’s library, her eyes on his sooty 
Smyrna rug. Dr. Lanskell no longer 
practiced: at most, he went to a few 
old patients, gave consultations in “diffi- 
cult” cases. But he remained a power 
in his own kingdom, a sort of lay pope 
or medical elder, to whom the patients 
he had healed of physical ills now re- 
turned for moral medicine. People were 
agreed that Dr. Lanskell’s judgment was 
sound; but what secretly drew them to 
him was the fact that, in the most to- 
tem-ridden of communities, he was 
known not to be afraid of anything. 

Now, as Delia sat by his grate, and 
watched his massive silver-headed figure 
moving ponderously about the room, be- 
tween rows of calf bindings, and the 
Dying Gladiators and Young Augustuses 
of grateful patients, she already felt the 
reassurance communicated by his mere 
bodily presence. 

“You see, when I first took Tina, I 
didn’t perhaps consider sufficiently—” 


The Doctor halted behind his desk and brought his fist down 
on it in a genial thump. “Thank God you didn’t! There are 
considerers enough in this town without you, Delia Lovell.” 

She looked up quickly. “Why do you call me Delia Lovell?” 

“Well, because today I rather suspect you are,” he rejoined 
astutely; and she met this with a wistful laugh. 

“Perhaps, if I hadn’t been, once before—I mean, if I’d always 
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been a prudent deliberate Ralston, it would have been kinder 
to Tina in the end.” 

Dr. Lanskell sank his gouty bulk into the chair behind his 
desk, and beamed at her through ironic spectacles. “I hate 
in-the-end kindnesses: they’re about as nourishing as the third 
day of cold mutton.” 

She pondered. “Of course, I realize that if I adopt Tina—”’ 

“wese” 

“Well, people will sav—” A deep blush rose to her throat, 
covered her cheeks and brow, and ran like fire under her decently 
parted hair. 

He nodded: “Yes.” 

“Or else’—the blush darkened—“that she’s Jim’s—” 

Again Dr. Lanskell nodded. ‘That’s what they’re more likely 
to think; and what’s the harm if they do? I know Jim: he 
asked no questions when you took the child—but he knew whose 
she was.” 

She raised astonished eyes. “He knew?” 

“Yes: he came to me. And—well—in the baby’s interest, 1 
violated professional secrecy. That’s how Tina got a home. 
You’re not going to denounce me, are you?” 

“Oh, Dr. Lanskell!” Her eyes filled with painful tears. “Jim 
knew? And didn’t tell me?” 

“No. People didn’t tell each other things much in those days, 
did they? But he admired you enormously for what you did. 


And if you assume—as I suppose you do—that he’s now in a 
world of completer enlightenment, why not take it for granted 
that he'll admire you still more for what you’re going to do? 





“*Chatty —it wont be like giving her up this time. 





Can't we just go on loving her together?” 


Presumably,” the Doctor concluded sardonically, “people realize 
in heaven that it’s a devilish sight harder, on earth, to do a brave 
thing at fifty than at twenty-five.” 

“Ah, that’s what I was thinking this morning,” she confessed. 

“Well, you’re going to prove the contrary this afternoon.” He 
looked at his watch, stood up and laid a fatherly hand on her 
shoulder. “Let people think what they choose; and send young 
Delia to me if she gives you any trouble. Your boy wont, you 
know, nor John Junius either; it must have been a woman who 
invented that third-and-fourth-generation idea.” 

An elderly maidservant looked in, and Delia rose; but on the 
threshold she halted. 

“T have an idea it’s Charlotte I may have to send to you.” 

“Charlotte?” 

“She'll hate what I’m going to do, you know.” 

Dr. Lanskell lifted his silver eyebrows. “Yes: poor Charlotte! 
I suppose she’s jealous? That’s where the truth of the third- 
and-fourth-generation business comes in, after all. Somebody 
always has to foot the bill.” 

“Ah—if only Tina doesn’t!” 

“Well—that’s just what Charlotte will come to recognize. So 
your course is clear.” 

He guided her out through the brown dining-room, where some 
poor people and one or two old patients were already waiting. 


ELIA’S course, in truth, seemed clear enough till, that 
afternoon, she summoned Charlotte alone to her bed- 
room. Tina was lying down with a headache: it was the accepted 
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attitude of young ladies in sentimental dilemmas, and greatly 
simplified the communion of their elders. 

Delia and Charlotte had exchanged only conventional phrases 
over their midday meal; but Delia had the sense that her cousin’s 
resolution was definitely taken. The events of the previous eve- 
ning had evidently confirmed Charlotte's view that the time had 
come for decisive measures. 

Miss Lovell, closing the bedroom door with her dry deliberate- 
ness, advanced toward the chintz lounge between the windows. 

“You wanted to see me, Delia?” 

“Yes. —Oh, don't sit there,” Mrs. Ralston exclaimed un- 
controllably. 


HARLOTTE stared: was it possible that she did not 
remember the sobs of anguish she had once smothered 
in those cushions? 

“Not—” 

“No; come nearer. Sometimes I think I'm a little deaf,” Delia 
nervously explained, pushing a chair up to her own. 

“Ah!” Charlotte seated herself. “I hadn't remarked it. But 
if you are, it may have saved you from hearing at what hour of 
the morning Tina came back from the Vandergraves. She would 
never forgive herself—inconsiderate as she is—if she thought 
she'd waked you.” 

“She didn’t wake me,” Delia answered. Inwardly she thought: 
“Charlotte’s mind is made up; I sha’n’t be able to move her.” 

“T suppose Tina enjoyed herself very much at the ball?” she 
continued. : 

“Well, she’s paying for it with a sick headache. Such excite- 
ments are not meant for her. I've already told you—” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Ralston interrupted. “It’s to continue our talk 
that I’ve asked you to come up this afternoon.” 

“To continue it?” The brick-red circles appeared in Charlotte’s 
dried cheeks. “Is it worth while? I think I ought to tell you 
at once that my mind’s made up. You must recognize that I 
know what’s best for Tina.” 

“Yes; of course. But wont you at least allow me a share in 
your decision?” 

“A share?” 

Delia leaned forward, laying a warm hand on her cousin's 
interlocked fingers. “Charlotte, once in this room you asked me 
to help you—you believed 1 could. Wont you believe it again?” 

Charlotte's lips grew rigid. “I believe the time has come for 
me to help myself.” 

“At the cost of Tina’s happiness?” 

“No; but to spare her greater unhappiness.” 

“But Charlotte, Tina’s happiness is all I want.” 

“Oh, I know. You've done all you could do for my child.” 

“No, not all.” Delia rose, and stood before her cousin with 
a kind of solemnity. “But now I’m going to.” It was as if she 
had pronounced a vow. 

Charlotte looked up with a glitter of apprehension in her eyes. 

“If you mean that you're going to use your influence with the 
Halseys—I’m very grateful to you; I shall always be grateful. 
But I don’t want a compulsory marriage for my child.” 

Delia flushed at the other’s incomprehension. It seemed to 
her that her purpose must be written on her face. “I’m going 
to adopt Tina—give her my name,” she said. 

Charlotte stared at her stonily. “Adopt her—adopt her?” 

“Don’t you see, dear, the difference it will make? There’s 
my mother’s money—the Lovell money; it is not much, to be 
sure; but Jim always wanted it to go back to my family. And 
my Delia and her brother are so handsomely provided for. 
There’s no reason why my little fortune shouldn’t go to Tina— 
and why she shouldn’t be known as Tina Ralston.” Delia paused. 
“I believe—I think I know—that Jim would have approved of 
that too.” 

“Approved?” 

“Yes. Can’t you see that when he let me take the child, he 
must have foreseen and accepted whatever—might come of it?” 

Charlotte stood up also. “Thank you, Delia. But nothing 
more must come of it, except our leaving you—our leaving you 
now. I’m sure that’s what Jim would have approved.” 


RS. RALSTON drew back a step or two. Charlotte’s 
cold resolution benumbed her courage, and she could 
find no immediate reply. 
“Ah, then it’s easier for you to sacrifice Tina’s happiness than 
your pride?” 
“My pride? I’ve no right to any pride, except in my child. 
And that I'll never sacrifice.” 








The Old Maid 





“No one asks you to. You're not reasonable. You're cruel. 
All I want is to be allowed to help Tina, and you speak as if I 
were interfering with your rights.” 

“My rights?” Charlotte caught her up again. “What are 
they? I have no rights, either before the law or in the heart 
of my own child.” 

“How can you say such things? You know how Tina loves 
you.” 

““Yes—compassionately, as I used to love my old-maid aunts. 
There were two of them—you remember? Like withered babies! 
We children used to be warned never to say anything that might 
shock Aunt Josie or Aunt Nonie, exactly as I heard you telling 
Tina the other night—” 

“Oh—” Delia murmured. 

Charlotte Lovell stood before her, haggard, rigid, unrelenting. 
“No, it’s gone on long enough. I mean to tell her everything— 
and to take her away.” 

“To tell her about her birth?” 

“TI was never ashamed of it,” Charlotte panted. 

“You sacrifice her, then—sacrifice her to your desire for 
mastery?” 

The two women faced each other, both with weapons spent. 
Delia, through the tremor of her own indignation, saw her antago- 
nist slowly waver, step backward, sink down with a broken 
murmur on the lounge. Charlotte hid her face in the cushions, 
clenching them with violent hands. The same fierce maternal 
passion that had once flung her down upon those same cushions 
was now bowing her stil! lower, in the throes of a bitterer re- 
nunciation. Delia seemed to hear again the old cry: “But how 
can I give up my baby?” Her own momentary resentment 
melted, and she bent over the mother’s laboring shoulders. 

“Chatty—it wont be like giving her up this time. Can’t we 
just go on loving her together?” 

Charlotte did not answer. For a long time she lay silent, 
immovable, her face hidden: she seemed to fear to turn it to the 
face bent down to her. But presently Delia was aware of a 
gradual relaxing of the stretched muscles, and saw that one of 
her cousin’s hands was stirring and groping. She lowered her 
hand to the seeking fingers, and it was caught and pressed to 
Charlotte’s lips. 


Chapter Eleven 


INA LOVELL—now Miss Clementina Ralston—was to 
be married in July to Lanning Halsey. The engagement 
had been announced only in the previous April; and the female 
elders of the tribe had begun by crying out against the indelicacy 


-of so brief a betrothal. It was unanimously agreed in New York 


that “young people should be given the time to get to know each 
other;” and though the greater number of the couples constitut- 
ing New York society had played together as children, and been 
born of parents as long and as familiarly acquainted, yet some 
mysterious law of decorum required that the newly affianced 
should always be regarded as being also newly acquainted. In 
the Southern States things were differently conducted: head- 
long engagements, even runaway marriages, were not uncommon 
in the annals of Virginia and Maryland; but such rashness was less 
consonant with the sluggish blood of New York, where the pace 
of life was still set with a Dutch deliberateness. 

In a case as unusual as Tina Ralston’s, however, it was hardly 
surprising that tradition had been disregarded. In the first 
place, everyone knew that she was no more Tina Ralston than 
you or I—unless, indeed, one were to credit the rumors about 
poor Jim’s unsuspected “past,” and his widow’s magnanimity. But 
the opinion of the majority was against this. People were re- 
luctant to charge a dead man with an offense from which he 
could not clear himself; and the Ralstons unanimously declared 
that, thoroughly as they disapproved of Mrs. James Ralston’s 
action, they were convinced that she would not have adopted 
Tina had her doing so appeared to “cast a slur” on her late 
husband’s morals. 

No: the girl was perhaps a Lovell,—though even that idea 
was not generally held—but she was certainly not a Ralston. 
Her black eyes and flighty ways too obviously excluded her from 
the clan for any formal excommunication to be pronounced against 
her. In fact, most people believed that—as Dr. Lanskell had 
always affirmed—her origin was really undiscoverable, that she 
represented one of the unsolved mysteries which occasionally 
perplex and irritate well-regulated societies, and that her adoption 
by Delia Ralston was simply one more proof of the Lovell clan- 
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By Edith Wharton 


“Oh, Dr. Lanskell!”” Her eyes filled with painful tears. 


nishness, since the child had been taken in by Mrs. Ralston only 
because her cousin Charlotte was so attached to it. To say 
that Mrs. Ralston’s son and daughter were pleased with the idea 
of Tina’s adoption would have been an exaggeration; but they 
abstained from comment, minimizing the effect of their mother’s 
whim bv a dignified silence. It was the old New York way for 
families thus to screen the eccentricities of an individual member, 
and where there was “money enough to go around,” the heirs 
would have been thought vulgarly grasping to protest at the 
alienation of a small sum from the general inheritance. 
Nevertheless, Delia Ralston, from the moment of Tina’s adop- 
tion, was perfectly aware of a different attitude on the part of her 
children. They dealt with her patiently, almost paternally, as 
with a minor in whom one juvenile lapse has been condoned, but 
who must be subjected, in consequence, to a stricter vigilance; 
and society treated her in the same indulgent but guarded manner. 
She had (it was Sillerton Jackson who first phrased it) an 
undoubted way of “carrying things off;” since Mrs. Manson 


And didn’t tell me?” 


**Jim knew? 


Mingott had broken her husband’s will, nothing like it had been 
seen in New York. But Mrs. Ralston’s method was different, 
and less easy to analyze. What Mrs. Manson Mingott had 
accomplished with epigram, invective, insistency and runnings to 
and fro, the other achieved without raising her voice or seeming 
to take a step from the beaten path. When she had persuaded 
Jim Ralston to take in the foundling baby, it had been done 
in the turn of a hand, one didn’t know when or how; and the 
next day he and she were as untroubled and beaming as usual. 
And now, this adoption! Well, she had pursued the same method; 
as Sillerton Jackson said, she behaved as if her adopting Tina 
had always been an understood thing, as if she wondered that 
people should wonder. And in face of her wonder, theirs seemed 
foolish, and they gradually desisted. 

In reality, behind Delia’s assurance there was a tumult of 
doubts and uncertainties. But she had once learned that one can 
do almost anything (perhaps even murder) if one does not attempt 
to explain it; and the lesson had never been forgotten. She had 





never explained the taking over of the 
foundling baby; nor was she now going to 
explain its adoption. She was just going 
about her business as if nothing had hap- 
pened that needed to be accounted for; and 
a long inheritance of moral modesty helped 
her to keep her questionings to herself. 

These questionings were in fact less con- 
cerned with public opinion than with Char- 
lotte Lovell’s private thoughts. Charlotte, 
after her first moment of tragic resistance, 
had shown herself pathetically, almost pain- 
fully, grateful. That she had reason to 
be, Tina’s attitude abundantly revealed. 
Tina, during the first days after her return 
from the Vandergrave ball, had shown a 
closed and darkened face that terribly re- 
minded Delia of the ghastliness of Ct 
lotte Lovell’s sudden reflection, years before, 
in her own bedroom mirror. The first 
chapter of the mother’s history was already 
written in the daughter’s eyes; and the 
Spender blood in Tina might well precipi- 
tate the sequence. In those few hours of 
silent observation Delia perceived, with ter- 
ror and compassion, the justification of 
Charlotte’s misgivings. The girl had nearly 
been lost to them both: at all costs such a 
risk must not be renewed. 

The Halseys, on the whole, had behaved 
admirably. Lanning wished to marry dear 
Delia Ralston’s protégée—who was shortly, 
it was understood, to take her adopted moth- 
er’s name, and inherit her fortune. To what 
more could a Halsey aspire than one more 
alliance with a Ralston? The families had 
always intermarried. The Halsey parents 
gave their blessing with a precipitation which 
made it evident that they too had their 
anxieties, and that the relief of seeing Lan- 
ning “settled” would more than compensate 
for the conceivable drawbacks of the mar- 
riage—though, once it was decided on, they 
would not admit such drawbacks existed. 
For old New York always thought away 
whatever interfered with the perfect pro- 
priety of its arrangements. 

Charlotte Lovell of course perceived and 
recognized al] this. She accepted the situa- 
tion—in her private hours with Delia—as 
one more in the long list of mercies be- 
stowed on an undeserving sinner. And one 
phrase of hers perhaps gave the clue to her 
acceptance: “Now at least she'll never sus- 
pect the truth.” It had come to be the poor 
creature’s ruling purpose that her child 
should never guess the tie between them 

But Delia’s chief support was the sight 
of Tina. The older woman, whose whole 
life had been shaped and colored by the 
faint reflection of a rejected happiness, hung 
dazzled in the light of bliss accepted. Some- 
times, as she watched Tina’s changing face, 
she felt as though her own blood were 
beating in it, as though she could read every 
thought and emotion feeding those tumul- 
tuous currents. Tina’s love was a stormy 
ups and downs of rapture and depression, arrogance and self- 
abasement; and Delia saw displayed before her, with an artless 
frankness, all the visions, cravings and imaginings of her own 
stifled youth. 

What the girl really thought of her adoption it was not easy 
to discover. She had been given, at fourteen, the current version 
of her origin, and had accepted it as carelessly as a happy child 
accepts some remote and inconceivable fact that does not alter 
the familiar order of things. And she accepted her adoption in 
the same spirit. She knew that the name of Ralston had been 
given to her to facilitate her marriage with Lanning Halsey; and 
Delia had the impression that all irrelevant questionings were 


affair, with endless 
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“1 want you to promise me . . . . that you I! 
submerged in an overwhelming gratitude. “I’ve always thought 
of you as my mamma; and now, you dearest, you really are,” 
she had whispered, her cheek against Delia’s; and Delia had 
laughed back: “Well, if the lawyers can make me so!” But 
there the matter dropped, swept away on the current of Tina’s 
bliss. They were all, in those days—Delia, Charlotte, even the 
gallant Lanning—rather like straws whirling about on a sunlit 
torrent. 

The golden flood swept them onward, nearer and nearer to 
the enchanted date; and Delia, deep in bridal preparations, won- 
dered at the comparative indifference with which she had ordered 
and inspected her own daughter’s twelve-dozen-of-everything. 
There had been nothing to quicken the pulse in young Delia’s 
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give your last kiss to Aunt Charlotte. Don’t forget—the very last.” 


placid bridal; but as Tina’s wedding-day approached, imagination 


bourgeoned like the year. The wedding was to be celebrated at 
Lovell Place, the old house on the Sound where Delia Lovell 
had herself been married. and where, since her mother’s death, 
she spent her summers. Although the neighborhood was already 
overspread with a network of mean streets, the old house, with 
its thin colonnaded veranda, still looked across an uncurtailed 
lawn and leafy shrubberies to the narrows of Hell Gate; and 
the drawing-rooms kept their frail, slender settees, their Sheraton 
consoles and cabinets. It had been thought useless to discard 
them for more fashionable furniture, since the growth of the 
city made it certain that the place must eventually be sold. 
Tina, like Mrs. Ralston, was to have a “house-wedding,” though 


Episcopalian society was be- 
ginning to disapprove of 
such ceremonies, which 
were regarded as the de- 
spised pis aller of Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians and 
the other altarless sects. In 
Tina’s case, however, both 
Delia and Charlotte felt 
that the greater privacy of 
a marriage in the house 
made up for its more secu- 
lar character; and the Hal- 
seys discreetly favored their 
decision. The ladies accord- 
ingly settled themselves at 
Lovell Place before the end 
of June, and every morning 
young Lanning Halsey’s cat- 
boat was seen beating across 
the bay, and furling its sail 
at the anchorage below the 
lawn. 


HERE had never 
been a fairer 
June in anyone’s memory. 
The damask roses and 
mignonette below the ve- 
randa had never sent such a 
breath of summer through 
the tall French windows; 
the gnarled orange-trees 
brought out from the old 
arcaded orange-house had 
never been so thickly blos- 
somed; the very haycocks 
on the lawn gave out whiffs 
of Araby 
The day before the wed- 
ding Delia Ralston sat on 
the veranda watching the 
moon rise across the Sound. 
She was tired with the mul- 
titude of last preparations, 
and sad at the thought of 
Tina’s going. On the fol- 
lowing evening the house 
would be empty; till death 
came, she and Charlotte 
would sit. alone together be- 
side the evening lamp. Such 
repinings were foolish—they 
were, she reminded herself, 
“not like her.” But too 
many memories stirred and 
murmured in her: her heart 
was haunted. As she closed 
the door on the silent draw- 
ing-room,—already trans- 
formed into a chapel, with 
its lace-hung altar, the tall 
alabaster vases awaiting 
their white roses and June 
lilies, the strip of red carpet 
dividing the rows of chairs 
from door to chancel_—she felt that it had been a mistake to 
come back to Lovell Place for the wedding. She saw herself 
again, in her high-waisted “India mull” embroidered with daisies, 
her satin sandals, her Brussels veil—saw again her reflection in 
the sallow pier-glass, as- she had entered that same room on 
Jim Ralston’s triumphant arm, and the one terrified glance she 
had exchanged with her own image before she took her stand 
under the bell of white roses, and smiled upon the congratulating 
company. Ah, what a different image the pier-glass would re- 
flect tomorrow! 
Charlotte Lovell’s brisk step sounded in the hall, and she came 
out and joined Mrs. Ralston. 
“T’ve been to the kitchen to tell (Continued on page 166) 
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By E. Phillips Oppenheim 





Janet’s Version 


T was about four months after I had been in the service 
—how I hate the phrase!—of Mrs. Trumperton-Smith, 
that I decided to rob her. I first went to her because, 
day by day, I felt the need of money for those luxuries to 
which I had become accustomed. After my disastrous visit 
to Paris, no news whatever had come to me from my husband. 
A slack period had set in at the dressmaking establishment where 
I had been employed, and I was informed that my services were 
no longer necessary. I spent a month at a manicurist’s and a 
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few weeks at a photographic studio. I left them for the same 
reason. I have killed a man with my own hand and been a partner 
in more than one robbery, but the one virtue of my plebeian 
ancestors has remained—an uncomfortable, sometimes an almost 
accursed gift. I have never lost my self-respect. The touch of 
an ungloved hand upon my fingers awakens in me at once a 
passionate repugnance. It was that feeling which was responsible 
for my one great crime. 

Mrs. Trumperton-Smith advertised in the Morning Post for a 
companion and lady’s maid. I won the post on account of my 
manners and appearance, but I soon found that the duties which 
I was expected to fill pertained far more to the latter position 
than the former. My mistress was a lady of ample person and 
ample means. She lived in excellent style and apparently had 
plenty of money. She was a widow about forty-five years old, 
still good-looking in a florid sort of way, and well enough edu- 
cated from the middle-class point of view. She wasted no time 
upon pets. Men were her one and everlasting hobby. 

We were staying at the Magnificent Hotel at Brighton when 
the idea which I have mentioned, of robbing my mistress, first 
took definite shape in my mind. I should have bided my time, 
I think, but for two reasons. One was that the salary which 
she paid me was absurdly small and I saw no chance of. saving 
anything, and the other was the very imminent fear of being 
anticipated. Mrs. Trumperton-Smith was not always so discreet 
as she should have been in her acquaintances. 

At the present time she was on exceedingly friendly terms with 
a Mr. Sidney Bloor, whom I put down, from the moment I first 
saw him, as an undoubted adventurer. He was young and rather 
pimple-faced, with weak eyebrows and eyelashes, small, cunning 
eyes, a vapid expression but an acquisitive mouth. He was always 
dressed in the height of fashion, and he had acquired the shib- 
boleth of the up-to-date young man of the moment. Mrs. Trump- 
erton-Smith admired and believed in him. I mistrusted and 
despised him. He made languid attempts to kiss me whenever 
he found me alone in the sitting-room, attempts which I always 
managed to evade without exaggerated prudery, and without 
thinking it necessary to refuse the frequent tips which his posi- 
tion as my mistress’ declared admirer seemed to render my due. 

I knew exactly what he was after, though. I had seen his 
covetous eyes light up when my mistress had more than. usually 
overladen her portly person with some of the magnificent jewels 
in which a portign of her large means was invested. I had seen 
him make mental calculations as to their value with a greedy, 
almost ferocious light in his unpleasant eyes. There was a par- 
ticular diamond necklace which seemed to move him more than 














I relieved her of the jewels. 


ny other of her possessions. I felt sure that, when he made his 
ttempt, it would be this necklace which he would endeavor to secure. 
He found me one evening, some four months after our arrival 
Brighton, alone in the sitting-room at about the hour when 
\ladam was sometimes pleased to dispense cocktails. A spasmodic 
ttempt at gallantry having been met and repulsed, he lingered 
watch me busy repairing a hair-ornament which my mistress 
esired to wear that evening. 
“Where is the old bird?” he asked confidentially. 
I did not discourage this familiarity as I should have done, 
ecause I was really anxious to make a guess at his plans. 
“Madam is out playing bridge with some friends,” I told him. 
“What little gewgaws are you sending her down in tonight?” 
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“If you will give me your key, madam, I will lock them up,” | suggested. 


“Whatever she chooses to wear,” I replied. 

“Only last night,” he remarked, “she told me that it was gen- 
erally you who made the selection.” 

“She usually does wear what I put out,” I assented. 
do you admire her in most, Mr. Bloor?” 

The young man scratched his chin thoughtfully. All the 
amorousness of the barroom lounger was in his tone and expres- 
sion as he glanced down at me. 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me what she wears,” he sighed. “I know 
a little girl, though, who would look the real thing decked out 
in those diamonds, eh?” 

“T expect you have a large acquaintance amongst my sex,” I 


replied demurely. 


“Which 
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“Wasn't thinking of anyone farther away than 
this room,” he assured me. “You're a damn’ good- 
looking girl, you know, Janet 

Do you think so, Mr. Bloor?” I ventured 

“T do indeed,” he insisted, edging a little nearer 
toward me. “I say, go and fetch them just for a 
joke, and try them on. Id like to see how they 
look on that white throat of yours.” 

“And have Madam come in and send me away 
without notice! No, thank you, Mr. Bloor!” 

“If you lost your job through me,” he declared 
magniloquently, “I should take good care to make 
it up to you.” 

Your way of making it up might not appeal to 
me,” I answered 

“You're a cold young woman, Janet,” he com- 
plained. “My last evening, too.’ 

“Are you going away?” 

“Back to the City tomorrow. I’m my own mas- 
ter and all that, of course,—take a week or two 
just when I want it——but one has to pick up a 
bit of the rhino now and then. We haven't all got 
Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s money.” 

“If it is really your last night,” I said, “tell me 
what jewelry you would like the mistress to wear 
this evening, and I will put it out for her.” 

He affected to treat the matter with indifference, 
but it was obvious what he had been leading up to. 

“What about the diamond necklace, then?” he 
suggested. “She's coming to dine at my table, so 
I ought to have a say. The diamond necklace, ear- 
rings and bracelet! What-ho! We sha’n’t need 
any other illumination!” 

“I will do my best,” I promised him 

My mistress came bustling in a moment or two 
later and busied herself making the cocktails. I 
went through into her bedroom to lay out her 
gown. It was perfectly clear to me now that if I 
were going to rob Mrs. Trumperton-Smith at all, 
it had better be done quickly. Mr. Sidney Bloor’s 
choice showed that he had a very fair idea of the 
value of jewels. 

The drinking of cocktails was concluded a little 
more quickly than usual, and Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith joined me in the bedroom, full of what 
passed with her as geniality. She was always agree- 
able when things had been going her way, and she 
had a certain florid good-nature which made her 
popular in the hotel and among her casval ac- 
quaintances. It was a quality, however, which was 
entirely superficial, and in a general way I found 
her disagreeable, selfish and jealous to a degree. 
Her whole expression altered as she submitted her- 
self to my ministrations. 

How long has Mr. Bloor been here?” she asked. 

“About five minutes, madam.” 

“Another time,” she said stiffly, “it would be 
more seemly if you brought any work you had to do, in here, 
while he was waiting for me.” 

“Very good, madam.’ 

“And what a mess you’ve made of this aigrette!” she went on. 
“I don’t think I shall ever wear it again.” 

“I have arranged it exactly according to your instructions, mad- 
am,” I told her 


“Don’t answer me, woman,” she snapped. “And be careful with 
my hair on the left side. You’re making me look a perfect fright. 
. Here!” 


She withdrew the key of her jewel-case from a bracelet and 
passed it to me 

“As Madam is wearing black,” I said, “I thought she would pre- 
fer the diamonds.” 

“Bring them along and don’t talk so much,” was the curt reply. 

I selected the diamond necklace, earrings and bracelet, locked up 
the case and returned the key. My mistress’ expression softened 
as she looked at herself in the glass. 

“I really think,” she reflected with a little sigh, “that black 
does become me.” 

“I have heard a great many people say so, madam,” I assured 
her 












































































































































































































































I intervened. “l am afraid the supervisor is correct. 
She picked up her gold bag, looked inside to see that I had 
placed her handkerchief there, and turned away. 

“See that the fire is kept up in the sitting-room, Janet,” she 
ordered. “Mr. Bloor and I will take our coffee there.” 

“Very good, madam,” I replied. 

I went into the steward’s room and had my supper as usual, 
and I also paid a visit to Mr. Bloor’s bedroom and borrowed 
certain trifles which I proposed to use later on. It was not yet 
clear to me by what means the young man was scheming to 
possess himself of the jewels, but I was quite convinced that the 
attempt itself would be made that night. I happened to know that 
both he and Mrs. Trumperton-Smith were engaged to play bridge 
after dinner at a neighboring hotel, and I was quite sure that it 
was the jewels she was wearing, rather than those left in her case, 
upon which he had designs. 

I contrived to leave open the connecting door between the bed- 
room and the sitting-room, and to be in the former when they 
returned for their coffee. Madam had come in for her cloak, and 
they were on the point of starting out again, when her escort at 
last gave me the cue for which I had been waiting. 

“I say, Mimi,” he drawled—he called her ‘Mimi’ although she 
weighed fourteen stone, “T don’t feel comfortable walking 
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his appearance. He 
looked around the empty 
sitting-room. 

“I understood that 
Mrs. Trumperton-Smith 
was up here,” he said 
courteously 

“Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith went out some lit- 
tle time ago,” I told him. 
“T think she has gone to 
the Royal Hotel to play 
bridge.” 

He seemed disappoint- 
ed. He was a thin, rath- 
er nervous-looking per- 
son, with a very agree- 
able face and manner, 
but with lines about his 
eyes and a general air of 
overanxiety. It was ru- 
mored that the hotel was 
not doing quite so well 
as some of its rivals. 

“What time do you 
expect your mistress 
back?” he inquired. 

“She did not say, sir, 
I replied. “The last time 
she went out to play 
bridge, it was about one 
o'clock when she _ re- 
turned. Mr. Bloor is 
with her.” 

The manager 
and turned away. 

“Can I give her any 
message, sir?” I added. 

He hesitated, closed 
the door and came back 
again. 

“T should imagine,” he 
said, looking at me at- 
tentively, “that you are a 
trusted servant.” 

“I was engaged as 
companion- lady’s- maid, 
sir,” I told him. “I be- 
lieve that my mistress 
has every confidence in 
me.” 

He nodded. 

“To tell you the 
truth,” he explained, “I 
am a little worried about 
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nodded 








The number has been disconnected.” “What do you mean?” he gasped. 


along the front with you in those diamonds. Leave them behind, 
there’s a dear. All those women at the Royal wear flashy jewelry. 
You'll look much more the real thing with none on at all.” 

“Just as you like, dear,” she assented meekly. “Perhaps you’re 
right, especially if we go on to supper afterward. Here, Janet!” 

I hurried out. 

“Yes, madam?” 

“Take these off—all of them,” she directed, extending her arms 
ind poising her neck. “I am going out and may be late.” 

I relieved her of the jewels. All the time Mr. Bloor was watch- 
ing with a gleam in his eyes. 

“If you will give me your key, madam, I will lock them up,” 
[ suggested. 

I could judge that this was the critical moment for Mr. Bloor. 
He had gambled correctly, however, upon Mrs. Trumperton- 
Smith’s general indolence. 

“Oh, that will do when I get back,” she said. “Put them in one 

f the drawers, Janet.” 

They went off together. 


I did exactly as I had been bidden, 
nd afterward lingered in the sitting-room while I completed my 
lans. I had just come to a decision when there was a sharp knock 
t the door. The manager of the hotel—a Mr. Léon Grant—made 


your mistress’ jewels. 

There was a small rob- 
bery last night at a hotel in the neighborhood, and I have had 
an indirect sort of warning from the police that there are thieves 
about. Mrs. Trumperton-Smith has the reputation of being very 
careless. I came to ask her if she would allow me to keep her 
jewels in the hotel safe.” 

“T should be very glad if you could persuade her to do so, sir,” 
I assured him. “I suggested it when we arrived, but Madam likes 
to take them out and look at them when she is alone.” 

“It is scarcely fair upon any hotel,” the manager pointed out a 
little querulously. “Will you be so kind as to tell me where she 
keeps them?” 

I showed him the case, although I said nothing of the diamonds 
in the drawer. He frowned severely. 

“It is placing temptation in people’s way,” he declared. 

“The door of the bedroom is always locked,” I reminded him, 
“and you have a night-watchman. Then, too, we are on the 
fourth story—” 

“My dear young woman,” he interrupted irritably, “those things 
are nothing to an experienced thief. The hotel safe is the only 
place for such jewelry as Mrs. Trumperton-Smith possesses. I 
shall wait upon her tomorrow morning and tell her so.” 

He said good night pleasantly and left me. I went back to my 
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room, undressed, and donned a complete suit of Mr. Bloor’s eve- 
ning clothes, and theater hat, which I had taken the liberty of 
borrowing from his room. At the time when I knew that the 
night-watchman’s back was turned, I slipped out, descended a few 
of the stairs which were exactly Opposite my door, ascended 
them again noisily, walked along the corridor, entered Mr. Bloor’s 
room, waited there a moment or two, came out again, and entered 
the sitting-room of our suite. In ten minutes I was back in my 
bedroom with the diamonds. In an hour’s time Mr. Bloor’s clothes 
were back in his room and the diamonds safely disposed of. 


Norman Greyes Tells His Side 


was really, in the first place, not owing to any request 
from my friend Rimmington that I became interested 
in the Brighton robbery and murder case. Philip Harris, who was 
a director of the hotel company, wrote me a personal letter, ask- 
ing me to represent the interests of the hotel in any way I thought 
fit, and it was on the strength of this appeal that I traveled down 
to Brighton and took up my temporary residence at the Magnifi- 
cent Hotel. Within a few minutes of my arrival the manager 
himself waited upon me. As was only natural, he was in a state 
of great distress. Almost before we had shaken hands, he had 
commenced to unburden himself. 

“Forty different people,” he told me distractedly, “have given 
notice to leave the hotel within the next few days. Several have 
gone already, right in the middle of the season.” 

I probably seemed a little unsympathetic 

“It was another tragedy I came down to investigate, Mr. Grant,” 
I reminded him. 

I think that he perceived the justice of my rebuke, for he 
apologized at once. 

“IT am sorry, Sir Norman,” he said, “but there are times 
when one can’t help being selfish. Mr. Johnson, the chief of the 
local police, is here waiting to see you. Is there anything I can 
tell you first? You will visit the suite in which the affair hap- 
pened, of course?” 

“Presently,” I answered. “Apart from the obvious evidence, 
have you any person- 
al impressions y 0 u 
would like to con- 
fide?” 

Mr. Léon Grant 
hesitated. 

“There is just one 
small matter, Sir Nor- 
man,” he said, “which 
worries me a little 
Mr. Sidney Bloor is 
all the time practi- 
cally under arrest. 
He has left the hotel 
and is staying in lodg- 
ings on the front, but 
he is watched night 
and day.” 

“There seems to be 
a moderately clear 
case against him,” I 
remarked. 

“In many respects 
it would appear con- 
vincing,” the manager 
assented. “His ante- 
cedents are bad, his 
attentions to a wom- 
an nearly twenty 
vears his senior are 
difficult to explain on 
any other basis except 
that of self-advan- 
tage. He escorted her 
round to the Royal 
Hotel to play bridge, 
cut out during the I 
evening, came back to 
this hotel, and was 
seen by the fireman, 
who acts as night- 
watchman, to enter 
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door for her. 
“Good night, 
Janet,” I said. 
“The reward 
will certainly be 


The Three Malefactors 








Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s suite. The presumption is, of course 
that he stole the jewels then, left the hotel with them in his pock¢ 
and passed them on to a confederate. Mrs. Trumperton-Smi 
and ‘he returned together early in the morning, bétween one and 
two, and he escorted her to her suite. His story is that he stayed 
there for about five minutes and had a whisky and soda in the si 
ting-room, parted with her on friendly terms and subsequent 
went to his room, to be awakened at nine o’clock and told by t! 
floor valet that Mrs. Trumperton-Smith had been murdered 
the night and her jewelry stolen.” 

“And what is your comment upon his story?” I asked 

“Just this,’ was the earnest reply: “There is no doubt what 
ever that the young man did return to the hotel alone, bu 
whereas the night-watchman swears that he saw him enter Mrs 
Trumperton-Smith’s suite at half-past ten, the hall-porter dow: 
stairs, two of the pages and a reception-clerk are equally positi\ 
that it was exactly midnight when he came in and went upstairs 

“Could he have paid two visits?” I suggested. 

“Tt is exceedingly unlikely, Sir Norman. If he had come in a 
the time that the night-watchman swore that he saw him go int 
Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s suite, he must have been noticed down 
stairs.” 

“This divergence of evidence,” I observed, “is interesting, but | 
scarcely see what it leads to. Perhaps I had better talk to Mr 
Johnson for a little time.” 

The chief constable himself paid me the honor of a visit 
accompanied by Johnson, who was an exceedingly painstaking and 
capable officer. They had very little fresh information to give me 
excepting certain technical details which certainly told against Bloor 

“You say that none of the jewelry has been recovered?” I asked 

“None of the jewelry in question, I fear,” Johnson admitted 
“Mr. Bloor has two very handsome pins in his possession, but he 
was clever enough to admit at once that these were given him by 
the deceased.” 

“Is he short of money?” 

“Apparently,” was the somewhat dry reply. 

“You haven’t been able to collect any evidence as to his having 
spoken to anyone outside, on his way back to the Royal?” 

“Not at present, I am sorry to say, sir. We are working on 
that now.” 

“What about this discrepancy in 
the alleged time of his visit?” 

“That is another of the things we 
are trying to straighten out. Any- 
way, the night-watchman, who is a 
very respectable fellow, is prepared 
to swear that he saw Sidney Bloor 
reenter the suite, even though his 
idea of the time seems to be out 
Assuming that the theft took place 
then, though, the motive for the mur- 
der becomes obscure.” 

“And Mr. Bloor’s own story?” 

“He came a terrible cropper, sir,” 
Johnson declared, a little triumphant- 
ly. “He at first stated that he only 
left the bridge-table when he cut out, 
to get some fresh air—that he leaned 
over the wall of the promenade, look- 
ing at the sea, the whole of the time 
Afterward he admitted that he had 
visited the hotel and gone up for a 
moment to Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s 
suite, where he thought he had 
dropped his cigar-case.” 

“Did he mention any time?” I asked. 

“He thought it was about midnight.” 

“The inquest,” I remarked, “has been adjourned.” 

“Till Thursday week, Sir Norman,” the chief con- 
stable told me. “The evidence given at the inquest 
is at your disposal at any time.” 

. “T have already studied it—thanks,”’ I said. “I 
WY should like, if possible, to have a few words with 
the night-porter and with the deceased’s maid.” 

The former, whose name was John O'Hara, proved 
to be a very respectable, stolid and obstinate man. 
Nothing could shake his.conviction that he had seen 
Sidney Bloor enter Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s suite 
at about half-past ten and emerge from it five min- 
utes later. He admitted that the corridor was badly 
paid. lighted, but he would not (Continued on page 154) 
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T was wonderful to be traveling up a great tropic river. 
Elliot sat back on the uncushioned seat of the launch— 
an ancient, coughing thing, driven by a black engineer— 
ind stared about him. The coastal steamer had dropped him 
vithin the reef; the launch had been there to meet him. They 
ad run across a bar of green lagoon,—Elliot liked the color; 
reminded him of the beautiful greens in Dresden dessert plates, 
—round a wooded cape, and gradually, by narrowing arms of 
ast, into the mouth of the river. 
And all that time there had been no one, nothing—only the 
pes and bays furred with forest, the white sand beaches, the 
hin palms ruffling to the wind. For anything you could see 
om the launch belonging to Green River Plantation, Papua was 
ninhabited and uninhabitable. 
Ellict knew a secret delight. He would not have spoken of 
to anyone; he hardly understood it himself. But it was there, 
varming his heart. Ali that country—and more, infinitely more— 
vith no one living in it! All those forests and beaches, sand- 
pits running out delightfully to sea, lawny clearings that looked 
ut with invitation from black woods where no one went—all at 
his disposal, and no one to interfere! 
He didn’t know that he wanted to do anything with it. The thing 
vas that it was there, and nobody in it. England had been his 
share of the world hitherto. The crowds in England, the crowds 


at school, the crowds in London, where “they” had put him to a 
banking career after the war years; the dozens and hundreds 
of people who had opinions, told you things, gave you advice, 
wanted to know—all of it nibbled away a man’s independence, 
as beetles nibble into bread. That was like it—beetles, scuffling 
and scrambling in myriads, as one saw them of nights on a kitchen 
floor—running over everything, taking the taste out of everything 
they touched! 

“They” had been against him, of course, when that bank direc- 
tor, who was also a director of the Green River Company, had 
promised him the job. “They” had wanted him to stay where 
he was. The “they” always did. Well, he hadn’t stayed; and 
here he was, all by himself, with his luggage at his feet, going up 
the river—a delightful river. Nobody lived on it. Nobody could 
live on it—it had no banks. He had never supposed that a river 
could be without banks. But the river ran wide and soundless 
between walls of forest a hundred feet high, rooted clear in the 
water of the stream. It was wonderful—you looked in and in, 
as the launch went by, and all you saw was glittering water 
among the stems of the trees, and lanes of water that ran among 
spiked and fanned palm-bushes, and glades with water floors 
where fronded, lacy green things looped and swung themselves 
overhead, just as they do in theaters. There—a patch of grassy 
stuff! There was some soil, after all. But you knew that no- 
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bodv lived there 
to know it 

Elliot leaned back and looked. The morning was gray; the 
river ran tea-green, with little shine. The forest was dull emerald, 
hiding a latent glow. He knew what it must be like in sun. 
Sometimes as the launch went on, it parted, you could not tell 
why, and showed you a glimpse of velvety-black tunnels lead- 
ing—whither? A flash of light jade-colored ground, then steel- 
gicaming water again, and again. It was not lonely. No. It 
wis full of things. What things? Elliot, unaccustomed to 
analyze anything but figures, could not tell. A bird, in a high 
clearing, suddenly began to sing. It echoed astonishingly, like 
echoes in a cave. It was a delightful sound; it was very free, 
somehow. He had never, that he remembered, heard a bird that 
sounded so free 

Of a sudden he became obsessed with the idea of going into 
that forest—going alone, some day, without telling anyone. The 

ret waterways beckoned. The openings that swung past, the 
high, echoing song of the birds instinct with exulting knowledge 
of something that he did not know—the feeling, strong as a per- 
fume but making appeal to other than his known five senses, 
of a world in there, a dimension, apart from human life, a—a 
Hang it, he could not get the word! Something—lost. That was 
not it, but it was near it. Kipling had been trying to get it, 
when he spoke of the explorer and his “something lost behind the 
ranges But Kipling had missed it. Jack London had tried for 
it, in his clear-cut phrase, “the call of the wild.” Too clear- 
cut, that. It did not express the fine, shadowy, joyous, terrible 
thing that he, Frank Elliot, meant. Oh, there were no words. 
But what did that matter? He could go after the thing. But 
no one must be told. It hadn’t anything to do with people, any- 
how. He knew that, as certainly as if he had visited a hundred 
lone, unpeopled lands, instead of only one 

All day the launch struggled up the river; all day the unend- 
ing forest, dull emerald color, and the dull tea-green water 
streamed slowly, steadily past. Herons and hornbills ‘planed 
away, with winnowing noises, as the boat puttered round sharp 


nobody ever, ever, went in. It was delightful 
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corners; parrots, green, violet and red, shrieked disapproval; once 
or twice the meteor rush of a flame-hued bird of paradise struck 
a torch across the gray of the skies. And the trees, heavy-leaved 
and tall, stood always deep in still, glittering water; and the 
wonderful, beautiful alleys opened and wound and beckoned, in 
and in. And always there was nobody, no house or hut, no 
fisherman wading the shallows of the river bends, no smoke spir- 
ing up from inland. He had heard that certain districts of Papua 
were bare of all inhabitants—for what reason, no one could tell 
This river country plainly must be one. 

In the afternoon they passed a clearing. Elliot stared at it 
as if he could hardly believe it was not a mirage of his own 
imagination. But no; it was plain and real—a section, some 
scores of square yards only, felled out of the tall forest in one of 
the rare spots where land underlay its roots. In the midst of 
the clearing there was a small iron house with closed doors and 
windows. Grass, thick and poisonously green, grew all round 
If there had been a path, it was overgrown. 

“What’s that?” asked Elliot with interest. The launch man 
was making no move to stop; he held on up the river. 

“Him storehouse belong plantation,” was his reply. “Taubada” 
(the chief) “puttem copra alongem store; by one small feller 
steamer he takem.” 








LLIOT recognized, by the narrowing and shallowing of 
the river ahead, that this was probably the last point to 
which the small coastal steamers could come. He supposed the 
plantation must lie near 
But it was still some hours ahead, at the slow pace of the 
underpowered launch. He had time to grow tired of the emerald- 
greens and tea-greens, of the forest itself and all its mysteries, 
to wonder what he had been thinking about, and find himself 
longing simply and earthily for food and drink and a chair to sit 
in, and somebody, not black, to speak to, before the launch swept 
round a corner into what seemed like a sudden sunlight, and 
proved to be a large open clearing aflutter with young palms. 
There was a jetty and a track; there was a horse tied to a tree; 


Almost beside him that terrifying snarling bellow sounded again. There was a thick, 
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By Beatrice Grimshaw 





sweet, terrible smell An interval of searing terror, filled with mad exertion. 


n the far distance one could see a bungalow, light iron color 
igainst the recommencing forest wall. 

“What a God-forsaken spot!” Elliot thought. The 
eopled reaches of the river had not seemed forsaken. 
trange, if one thought of it. 

Mounting the horse, and setting off at a canter, he began won- 
ering what he was going to see in the way of people. The 
anager and his wife were the only white folk for some days’ 
ourney. Elliot hoped they’d be all right. It seemed they were 
n the lookout for him; as the horse swept on, he could see a 
ght dress on the veranda, and somebody in the universal khaki 
f the bush beginning to walk, slowly, down the track. He 
supposed they’d be “waybacks” of the mossiest variety. More 
alms, sweeping by with an occasional sharp flick on his sun- 
elmet; a sudden blaze of scarlet-flowered weeds; the nursery, 
full of young nuts beginning to sprout. The house; Wicks, 
chaki-clad, looking at him with a critical, unwelcoming air as 
e dropped off the horse; Mrs. Wicks—this must be she coming 
orward. Wayback, bush girl? Well, not much! Mrs. Wicks 
vas young, pretty, and dressed with amazing smartness. Her 
-kirt was light gauzy stuff; she had on silk stockings; her full- 
own figure (was she so very young?) displayed itself candidly 
hrough embroideries and lace. She had a pleasant, plumpish 
face, with an easy-going smile. You felt that her friends would 
nevitably refer to her as “good hearted” and that she was known 

them as “one of the best.” A type well known, familiar in 
ydney offices, shops and streets, as flannel-flowers and Christ- 

as-bush in the baskets of the town flower-sellers. But here in 
he Papuan bush! 

“How long will she stick it?” was Elliot’s thought, even as he 
shook hands with her. “What on earth made her—and what on 
arth made him—oh, well, it’s none of my affair.” 

The desolate plantation looked brighter. Elliot, of course, was 
ngaged, more or less, to a waiting girl at home; but equally of 
ourse he did not feel himself debarred by that circumstance 
trom all agreeable female society. Mrs. Wicks was clearly a 
geod sport.” He wondered if her husband was jealous. While 


lone, un- 
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he was looking at her, he felt Wicks looking at him. “He is,’ 
was the thought that worked its way up, followed by a sneak- 
ing little train-bearer: “Probably he’s got some—” The bringing 
out of glasses and decanters made a break; Elliot was glad. He 
didn’t want to think caddish things about a pleasant-looking, pretty 
—girl? Well, not over thirty. 

“Thanks—thanks—enough. It’s a bit early; I beg your par- 
don?” For they were both talking at once, with the eagerness 
of isolated folk, and he could hardly follow. “Put up with you? 
Oh, you’re too good. Of course I’d love to, but—” 

“The overseer’s house has to be re-roofed,” explained Wicks 
carefully. “It will take a—” 

“Why, Jim, you know it wants rebuilding. It’s all in pieces,” 
put in Mrs. Wicks. “You must have another, Mr. Elliot. Come, 
have one with me. .... Oh, yes, you must. The heat’s some- 
thing cruel; you want it. Oh, you are a pussyfooter—not one 
more? Well, I’m that tired, I'll have it myself, since it’s poured 
out; waste not, want not. Well, and how’s things in Port 
Moresby? How’s all the old cats there?” 

“Cats?” 

“Yes. Cats that meow and scratch at a girl who’s pretty—a 
girl, I mean, who likes to have a good time, and isn’t afraid to 
take it.” 

“She means,” said Wicks indulgently, “the ladies of Port. Some 
of them were down on her. Gladys doesn’t care, do you, Glad?” 

“Not I,” said Gladys with flushed face. “I worked for my 
living, in Farjeon Josephs’ store, and I played for my amuse- 
ment; you should ’a’ seen me dance on the table when the boys 
gave a supper! Here, I’m keeping you torking, when you want 
to see where we're going to bunk you. Come on. This is your 
room; like it? I done my best with it, but it isn’t—” 

“It’s quite delightful,” asserted the new overseer bravely. He 
didn’t care, anyhow, whether the furniture was camouflaged pack- 
ing-case or carved oak—who does, at twenty-anything? 

Wicks followed them; he seemed to make no secret of his 
jealous disposition. “I see I’m going to have trouble there, if 
I don’t walk warily,” thought Elliot. “How silly!” 
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IVERS bring winds; in the clearing of Green River 
R Plantation the wind seemed to blow all day. Elliot 
heard the wind here; he had never, that he could remember, 
heard winds before. Of course, when it howled and broke things 
up, one couldn’t help noticing. But these other voices! W hat a 
lot of things there were in the world that you did not know 
about till other, intervening, things were taken away! He was 
pleased with his own intelligence 

On the top of that, Gladys Wicks, coming out into the clear- 
ing across the three-year plantation in tilting heels and a foolish 
skirt of silk, observed calmly: 

“Hark at that! Sounds a treat, don’t it? Im a great one 
for hearing everything. Seems to me, sometimes, it’s yarning 
to you of things that happened some time or other, things that 
give you pip to think of.” 7 

“ ‘Of old unhappy far-off things, and battles long ago,’ quoted 
Elliot, somewhat patronizingly. 

“Did you make that up?” asked Mrs. Wicks, chewing spears 
of lemon-grass. She did not wait for a reply, but sent her eyes 
carelessly roving about the weedy, gold-green carpet that floored 
the three-year ground, along the red scar of pathway leading to 
the house. Elliot looked also—also, saw nothing. Wicks was 
off at the far end of the plantation, doctoring up the new and 
unreliable copra-dryer. 

“You know lots of things, don’t you?” asked Gladys Wicks, 
now looking at Elliot with the Colonial girl's grudging, suspi- 
cious admiration for what comes from “Home.” “I suppose we 
seem like the beasts of the field out here to you, don’t we?” 

“There are lambs in the fields—and ducks,” was Elliot’s 
counter 

“Oh, I understand,” said Gladys, sharply biting at her strand 
of scented grass. “We're not by any means so stupid as you 
think. We don’t spit out everything that’s in our minds; that’s 
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“That would hardly be desirable, would it?” 

“Don’t talk like that! I can’t answer you in your own way, 
but I’ve as much brains as you have, for all your— Well, I 
didn’t come out here to quarrel. I wanted to tell you something.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” answered Elliot gravely. He was 
beginning to be just a little uneasy about Gladys. It was clear 
that, whatever might have induced her to marry dark, ill-humored 
little Wicks, love had had no say in the matter. It was almost 
equally clear, after three weeks on the plantation, that— He 
did not phrase it definitely; he only shrugged his shoulders, 
and haif laughed, when the thought came to him alone. After 
all, there was Joan. There was always Joan. When he had 
learned plantation management, and the friendly director gave 
him a chance all to himself— He was glad, nowadays, that he 
had that matter to think of. The somewhat nebulous engage- 
ment became daily clearer to his mind. He thought about it— 
because, when you came to think of it, and even if she was 
full thirty years of age, this Gladys was undeniably pretty; also 
she had that “way with her” in which the official, approved 
fiancée is so often lacking. And hang it all, if she would come 
out and meet one in the three-year and the five-year, without 
even being asked, was one to slap her in the face? 

The sun was low among the palms now; the talking wind had 
died. Under the trees, the grass, for an enchanted moment, 
was crusted with rare embroidering of gold. Elliot had learned 
to look for that moment since he came to the plantation, learned 
to watch for the last upward swing of the light, when the grass 
grew gray, and low palm-fronds, flushed for an instant with 
orange-fiery stain, faded as quickly into purple dark. There was 
something in these swift sunsets of the equatorial lands, of which 
one never wearied. He could not have given it a name. It was 
one of the things outside language—like the thing that lived in 
those tall forests where the echoing bird told, with high voice, 
secrets that you could almost understand. 


OMETHING of this he vaguely hinted at, sure of not 
S being understood. It did him good to stretch what he 
felt to be the sinews of an original, uncommon mind. 

Gladys of the tilted heel and the silken leg, chewing her spear 
of lemon-grass, looked at him sidewise, as vampires look on the 
picture screen. The resemblance was heightened by the fact 
that she had put black grease on her eyelashes. Elliot knew 
why, and she knew that he did, and she did not care. 

“Aren’t you superior!” she said. “What long words you do 
use!’ Then, with a sudden dart of perspicacity that left him 
almost dumb: “But don’t you go looking for things in the bush, 
all by yourself.” 
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“Why on earth,” said the overseer, “do you suppose I would? 

“It gets them,” went on Gladys, as if she had not heard. “It’s 
got more men than you'd know, on plantations—specially if they 
was alone. Of course, Wicks, he has me, and I keep him al 
right. You want some one to look after you, you do. Men’s 
just children—nothing else.” 

Elliot felt that the thought of Joan was rising up in his mind 
and that Gladys would read it in another moment. He was cer 
tain that he did not want her to read it. He broke into talk 
about nothing in particular. They had turned back with on 
accord toward the distant plantation house; already the dark was 
making tremendous strides. 

Wicks came out of the house and advanced to meet them 
In the dusk, the plantation clearing was like a sea of gray-green 
water clipped by dark, lofty shores. Wicks, Elliot and the woman 
seem to float in it, chips of driftwood, insignificant. 

“One matters nothing, in these places,” thought the overseer. 

“Elliot!” bellowed the loud voice of little Wicks as they came 
up towards the veranda. “The boys have got the roof on the 
storehouse today, and I'd be obliged if you could shift your things 
down there tomorrow.” 

Gladys, running up the veranda steps ahead of Elliot, had 
something to say to her husband. Whatever it was, the answer 
did not seem to please her. She swung away to her room, mutter- 
ing angrily. Elliot observed at supper that the black paint had 
been washed off her eyes. He only realized then that it had been 
becoming. The vampire airs had gone with the paint; she hardly 
looked at him throughout the meal; but when he met her glance. 
he was aware of a certain piteousness that made him feel hot 
about the throat. “She has good in her,” he-kept thinking. ‘“Cer- 
tainly there’s good.” He figured her dancing on the table at the 
bachelors’ supper-party; he figured Joan, white, gentle, prim, 
gathering, in an English lane, bunches of dog-violet and pale bee- 
orchids to place in the vases of the rectory drawing-room. He 
fixed his mind upon the virtues of Joan. She was a girl whom 
you could trust. There would be a plantation-house some day,— 
perhaps this very house of Green River,—with Joan as its mis- 
tress. Quite right, quite suitable—one could wish for nothing 
better. 

Meantime—he was being banished from Wicks’ house be- 
cause of Gladys. Well, there was no use saying it, even to 
oneself, not even though one felt warm with certain gratified 
vanity, strictly anonymous. All that apart, there was something 
in him that, in spite of Wicks, rejoiced over the solitary iron 
house with the shuttered windows, and the grass growing thick 
about the door. It seemed a joy that he must go there, a joy 
that ought to be hidden, as though it were something almost 
vicious. He was impatient to be gone. 


RS. WICKS and her husband quarreled a good deal 

in those steaming, breathless days of February. Their 
acquaintance had begun in the bar-parlor of Hogan’s Port Moresby 
hotel, and had been cemented by a mutual liking for the same 
kind of liqueurs and for large, potent sherry cocktails. On Green 
River Plantation the cocktails and liqueurs—also certain stiff 
whiskies and sodas, taken because the day was hot or because 
fever was about, or because the dinner hadn’t been good, or be- 
cause it had been good, and cried out for a digestive after—lost 
their cementing powers and became instead most potent dissolv- 
ers of peace. It has been and will be the story of many Papuan 
marriages. 

No one had called for three weeks and a half; no one, till 
the return of the resident magistrate from an upriver patrol after 
native murderers, was likely to call for at least three months 
more. It rained furiously, shriekingly, every day from half-past 
twelve till six; during the morning hours the sun seemed to blis- 
ter everything it touched, and to make one’s skin steam like a 
pelt stretched out damp before a fire. All the “boys” got cough- 
ing, spitting colds, and half of them got sore legs. Wicks, de- 
prived by his ewn act of his overseer’s help, was kept busy rain 
or shine, fever or none, and his temper grew worse and more dis- 
agreeable every day. 

“T tell you,” said Gladys, “if you don’t let me go down to meet 
the steamer this time at the landing, I'll get a canoe and make 
off to Port Moresby on my blooming lonesome.” 

“Go down to meet the steamer,” repeated Wicks viciously. 
“Go down to meet that cursed cad Elliot.” 

“Tt’s a shame that you haven’t gone yourself to see him,” she 
dodged. “For all you know, he might have been eaten by an 
alligator, same as the last man as lived there.” 

“What’s it to you if he has been?” 














By Beatrice Grimshaw 


“Wicks wont care. 


‘You’re a proper brute,” was Gladys’ comment. Skillfully 


Fe a whole week the iron house in the clearing was 
a delight. 
When the launch had dumped Elliot there, with the stores and 
uis cabin trunk and his books, and had puttered away upstream, 
turned the key in the shrieking lock, heart beating eagerly. 
\n instant he paused before opening the door to savor his en- 


oyment. The glade was fiery green; perfumes of warm leafage, 
sweet gums, crept to his senses soothingly. It was the high 
le of morning, when day pauses, perfect, at the full. Most of 
he birds had ceased their calling; one only sang on, invisible, 
joyous, among the tops of the trees; and it was the bird that he 


I don’t think you'd a" cared long either. 
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They don't, when it’s some one like me.” 


had heard three weeks ago when he first came up the river, 
careless, delighted thing that knew—that knew. 

What did it know? 

What did the forest know, and the 
green, mysterious arcades of sago palm? 
among them all, that he was seeking? 

It was curious, the sense of almost-guilt that laid pinching 
fingers about his heart. “They” would all be against him, if they 
knew. And yet this nameless thing—did not everyone, at some 
period of his life, desire it? Let him think what it was—as far 
as anyone could think. 

It was what you looked for, when you ran away from school 
and hid yourself a whole long summer day, with indescribable 
delight, in the loneliest, most overgrown stream-bed that you 
could find—a place concerning which (Continued on page 142) 


water-avenues, and the 
What thing was lost 
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The Story So Far: 


EFORE beautiful young Remember Steddon won her 

success as a moving-picture actress, Life had given 

her a liberal education in varied emotion. Back in 
the littke Midwest town of her birth she had given her heart to 
Elwood Farnaby, with whom she sang of Sundays in the choir 
of her father’s church; and because Elwood’s drunken father 
left him the sole support of his mother and the younger children, 
young Farnaby could not marry her. But for some time, Re- 
member had known there was urgent reason for the marriage. 

Remember’s anxiety aggravated the cough which of late had 
worried her parents, so that at length they prevailed upon her 
to consult Doctor Bretherick concerning it; and the wise old 
physician soon discovered the true source of her trouble—and 
persuaded Remember to accept the obvious solution: she must 
marry Elwood at once. Bretherick had arranged the matter when 

Farnaby was brought in dying, after an automobile accident. 

Bretherick now ordered the broken-hearted girl West because 
of that cough, and told her how she was to write her parents 
successive letters telling of her meeting with an old acquaintance, 
of her falling in love with him, marrying him—and being left 
soon a widow. Remember agreed to this. But she confided 
in her mother; and that much-tried good woman became her 
fellow-conspirator 

From Arizona, Remember wrote her parents, telling of her 
acquaintance with and marriage to a fictitious Mr. Woodville— 
and later, of his death while on a prospecting trip. At Palm 
Springs she encountered a moving-picture company, out “on 
location,” and found temporary employment as an extra woman. 

After the moving-picture people left, she worked as a domestic 
on a ranch near by. Wandering up a steep path one day, she 
fell over a cliff. She recovered—and was told by the physician 
that her expectations of motherhood would not be realized. 

And now her acquaintance with the moving-picture folk led 
her to Los Angeles, where a group of girls variously employed 
in the moving-picture industry gave her hospitality. Frantic 
with a desire for success on the screen, she besought a chance 
of Mr. Tirrey, a well-known director; and when he refused her, 
offered what she had been told was a necessary bribe. Tirrey 
declined to accept the “bribe” and explained to her how mistaken 
her idea was. Shortly thereafter Mrs. Steddon, anxious about 
her daughter, came to California; and now more than ever was 
it needful for Remember to find work. She made another appeal 
at the studio, and when she was again refused, wept in despair 
—and with success. For she was an artistic weeper and as such 
attracted the attention of Mr. Claymore, a director; and he took 
her on. It was some time later, when Remember’s work with 
Claymore was finished, that she went driving with him one evening. 
And when in the seclusion of the halted car he took her in his 
arms, she made no resistance. Then Remember heard a voice 
across her shoulder: 

“Sorry to interrupt you, folks, but I need your money.” (The 
Story continues: ) 


SOULS FOR 


By Rupert Hughes 


WOMAN never quite forgives a man for not dying 

for her at the first opportunity. She probably 

never quite forgives him for dying, either. So the 
clever man evades the situation where a choice is required, as the 
virtuous man evades temptation while it is yet afar off. 

For weeks afterward Remember shuddered at the picture of 
what would have happened if Claymore had attacked the footpad 
and been shot to death. She would have been left alone in the 
titanic labyrinth of Topango Canon with a dead body to explain 
and her presence there to excuse. Yet it was not quite satisfac- 
tory that he should survive after surrender. 

She was acquiring a habit of translating life into scenarios and 
continuities of ingenious complication and more or less thrill, 
and she spent days and nights juggling with possible conclusions 
to this adventure. 

She had been dizzy with the swirl of Claymore’s love-storm, and 
his inarticulate demands, when the gruff demand of the thug 
shivered her whole being as a boat, that scuds before a gale and 
rounds a headland, is smitten with an opposite blast. 

Claymore was wise enough to attempt no resistance, but he 
almost died of shame. He endured the insolence of the masked 
stranger who thrust his free hand into every pocket, twisted the 
watch from the chain, stole the chain and a wallet and the loose 
silver, and cursed because there was no more to steal. 
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SALE 


Robina achieved the first 
sob. Remember jealously 
decided that she was cheating. 


Claymore had next to witness the rifling of Remember’s person, 
the groping for earrings that were not there, the fumbling for a 
yrooch, the wrenching of her one poor perjurous wedding-ring 
from her finger, the snatching of her wristbag from her arm. 

The blackguard had the venom to say: 

“I'd ought to bean yous both for not havin’ somethin’ fit to 
pinch. You aint worth the wear and tear on me conscience.” 

He held his clubbed pistol over Claymore’s head a moment, 
then forbore to strike and dropped from the step with a last 
warning. 

“Sit pretty now, and keep ’em up till I git goin’, or I'lI—” 

His car shot round the curve, but they sat petrified for a time. 
In the black dark he might be lurking still. 

But at length Claymore brought down his aching arms. They 
were too much ashamed of themselves to return to their late 
post about Remember’s shoulders. 

Ciaymore was afraid to speak lest he begin to sob with chagrin. 
He started the car, and turned back down the cafion. It was 
another realm from the one they had ascended in such romance. 
lhe enchantment was sardonic now; the majesty was a Brocken 
ribaldry; the dim yuccas sarcastic candles of a black Sabbath. 

_ The sea waited for the road, wriggling toward it reluctantly 
in an infinite laughter of contempt. Claymore spoke when the 
silence grew unbearable: 


“T tried to see something in that dog’s eyes or his manner that 
I could identify him by, but I couldn't.” 

“Were you thinking of describing him to the police?” Re- 
member asked. 

“Lord, no! I just want to beat him to death privately. We 
can’t afford to start explaining how we happened to be there.” 

It was a little too crass to word. Remember blushed in the 
dark. It was shameful to have gone on such an errand. It 
was somehow a little more shameful to have been thwarted and 
frustrated. A perverse remorse filled their souls with confusion— 
a remorse because of a wrong remorse, a disgust for an unaccepted 
temptation and for being so temptable. 

The road, returning along the sea, was more populous than 
before with dark cars stranded in shadow. In the distance 
Venice with its countless lights lay like a constellation fallen in 
a heap upon the ocean’s edge. When they reached it, it was a 
cheap tinsel affair darkly crowded. They left it and turned into 
the long, long Washington Boulevard winding toward Los An- 
geles. Vast stretches of dark field were broken by brilliantly 
lighted sheds where fruits and melons were for sale, now and 
then a roadside tavern, now and then a moving-picture studio. 
The Green Mill was gay with green wheels studded with green 
bulbs; dancing was the chief industry there. 

Inside the classic portico of the Goldwyn Studio, work was 
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evidentiy going on, for the huge lot was alight. The Virginian 
mansion of the Ince Studio dreamed in snowy beauty. A little 
farther rose the curious whimsy of the Willat Studio, with its fan- 
tastic architecture. Next were the long buildings where Harold 
Lloyd made his comedies. 

They crossed Wilshire into Hollywood through a dark forest 
of oil-derricks invading the very heart of the thronged bungalows. 

Claymore, brooding deeply in his earnest soul, felt that he 
owed Remember some atonement. He meant it nobly, but it 
sounded crude when he checked the car in front of her little 
home and took her hand and said: 

“If you will let me marry you, I'll see that my wife divorces 
me.” 

These divorces of convenience marked the new-fashioned way 
of accomplishing an old-fashioned righteousness. He wanted to 
make her “an honest woman.” 

But the times have passed for that. Woman has come into 
the right to lose her own soul on her own responsibility. No 
man can make her ‘“‘an honest woman” by any deed of his. 

Remember laughed nervously 

“No, thanks!”’ It was as uninspired as possible, but then it 
is not easy to make a brilliant answer to a stupid suggestion. 
She felt that she must improve on it a bit, but she helped it little 
when she added: “Just as much obliged. Good night!” 

She left him and went to face her mother. She had not the 
courage to tell of the robbery. She covered the nakedness of 
her ringless finger with her other hand, and yawning ostentatiously 
sneaked off to bed. 

And that was the end of her love-story with Claymore. It 
had been a success in no respect as a love-story; but as an edu- 
cation it had been invaluable. He had taught her to know herself 
and the volcanic emotions within her, and how to release them at 
command. She was far from being a great or a complete artist, 
but she had the ambition to be one; she had some of the resources; 
and she knew what the others must be 

It seemed an ingratitude, almost a treachery to take Claymore’s 
inspiration and tuition and give him in return only a few kind 
words and an evidence of her frailty before temptation. But 
while she could command herself to weep and to throb with 
enacted love, she could not scold herself into a genuine passion. 

She felt degraded in the eyes of Claymore, and hoped that she 
would not see him again until the memory had blurred. But she 
was still more tormented with the problem of the thug who had 
found her in Claymore’s embrace. She would never know who 
he was, because his face had been masked. But he had studied 
her. He would know her anywhere, and if she becarae famous, 
he would sneer as he saw her published face. He would sneer, 
and he would doubtless talk. 


HAT was a dismal night in Remember’s chronicles. She 

was humiliated before her own soul in a dozen ways, 
and before the eyes of her best friend, and the anonymous, face- 
less raider. She could not sleep her accusing self away. The 
critic within her soul kept condemning her, and nothing was 
more odious than the fact that she had been caught. 

She could not sleep for the fever in her parched eyes. The 
last day at the studio had been spent in the furious circle of the 
blazing Kliegl lights. They had almost burnt her vision away, 
and she had been unable to face them in one of the final close-ups 
without gushing tears and stabbing pain. During the night she 
had a mild onset of “Kliegl eyes” and had nightmares of blindness. 
Her career would be blasted at once. Her terrors added to her 
repentances, and her anguish made slumber impossible. 

As she lay staring into the dark, the windows and the furniture 
began to wake from the black and take on definition. The world 
in the dawn was exactly like a film as she had seen it developed 
in the dungeons of the laboratory, a sudden faint revelation of 
outlines, a gradual clarity, and finally all the details. 

She rose wearily from her bed, flung on a wrap and stole to 
the window. The little garden and the orange tree were being 
developed likewise by the chemistry of the sunrise. She felt an 
impulse to walk about, and thrusting her bare feet into slippers, 
she went through the door as stealthily as an escaping thief. 

The morning was as yet only a paler moonlight. She was sur- 
prised to find the mountains missing from the horizon. It seemed 
odd that a sierra should be removed overnight. It was a mist 
that hid them, so frail a thing to conceal such bulks! As she 
watched, the veil was withdrawn into nothingness. The mountains 
rolled up their mighty billows. They were as if created anew 
by the original edict or by that long squeeze the geologists 
imagine. 
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As they emerged sullenly from the void, the rest of the world 
opened shop. Flowers began to stir and breathe, vines to take 
thought of further explorations; birds began to whet their beaks 
like little butchers sharpening their knives for the market. 

Somewhere a bird was singing. It is good poetry to praise the 
song of birds—but this one sounded like a squeaking wheel. Yet 
it would be ridiculous to liken an ungreased wheel to the pipe of 
a half-awakened bird 


N a vacant lot at the back, rabbits were sitting up and shiv- 

ering in a posture of amazed stupidity. Across the walks 
and the grass, little herds of snails were returning to their cor- 
rals. They had the look of having been out all night, and their 
knapsacks were tipsily awry; they left shining wakes wherever 
they went, as drunkards leave footprints in the snow. 

The flowers were putting on their colors like robes, or lik« 
make-up that night had removed. It was the light that restore: 
their beauty of hue. Light—they were its creatures and its voices 
And she was a priestess of light. Darkness was her death, an 
all her speech was reflected radiance from the sun or from som« 
of the little suns that tiny mankind has devised for its amusement 
and convenience. 

In the yard next door blackbirds were breakfast-hunting. She 
noted that each glistening male was nagged and bullied by a fat 
brown female. When he found a worm, she ran and took it 
away from him. When he did not find one, she nipped him with 
her bill, or made a pathetic racket. If he tried to swallow one 
unobserved, she made him disgorge it. If she stumbled over on¢ 
as she waddied, she kept it herself. Her motto seemed to be the 
old phrase Remember had heard as a child: “What’s yours is 
mine; what’s mine’s my own.” 

No wonder the males were so sleek and crispily alert. No 
wonder their womenfolk were so obese and petulant. Remember 
thought she saw the old-fashioned housewife in the female black- 
bird. She grew plump on the toil of her smart husband, and 
contributed little but an appetite and a number of new beaks 
for him to feed. 

She was glad that she would not be such a woman. She would 
find her own food and pay her way, and she would pay it 
handsomely. She filled her breast with a deep draught of this 
pride. She might have been wicked by inclination; but then, 
she had been wicked as an old-fashioned home-keeping girl. Her 
wickedness was her own, at least, and she would not let Claymore 
take the blame; for when you take the blame, you take the credit 
too, and the control. 

She would be no man’s chattel to make or mar. 

The blackbirds gave her a contempt for the ideal woman of old, 
an exultance over being a real woman of new. Musing upon the 
feathered bipeds, the high-stepping Othellos and the drooping Des- 
demonas of birddom, Remember’s mind was soothed of its fevers. 
But her body grew chill. A bare ankle brushed a dewy leaf, 
and she fled into the house. 


Chapter Forty-two 


DAY or two later Remember began work with Tom 

Holby’s company in a new studio—a great establish- 
ment where one could rent space, scenery, all or any portion of a 
production from manuscripts to distribution. 

Remember had been lent out to Holby. If she were a slave, 
she was at least received as a captured Circassian princess might 
be received by a sultan who had bought her at a high price. When 
she appeared on the lot, Holby greeted her in person. He led 
her into his office and described the part she was to play, read her 
the big scenes. 

He bemoaned the artificiality and triteness of the plot. It 
was warmed-over like funeral-baked meats. He had had a great 
story to do, and he recounted its plot, which was adapted from 
W. J. Locke’s “Septimus.” 

Holby had wanted to play Simple Septimus. Remember, who 
had read no novels at all till recently, was horribly illiterate in 
famous names. But she was wondrously stirred by the story 
Holby told. He never dreamed that it had been her own, her 
very own. He thought that he had frightened her prudery, and 
he tried to soften his phrases still more. 

But she was uncontrollably agitated when he went on with 
the plot, and told how Septimus, for all his own innocence, dis- 
covered the cause of the girl’s dismay—and knowing all, offered 
to marry her, so that the girl he idolized might not die of shame. 

“Are there men like that?” Remember gasped. 
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By Rupert Hughes 


She struggled with the maniac hurricane, pressing on straight into the blur of the airplane propeller. 


Holby looked at her, and he interpreted her question as a 
cynicism. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered earnestly. “There must be lots of 
men like that. If I loved a girl and found her in such a plight, 
I think I would—I hope I would—offer to help her through it. 
It wouldn’t be much of a love that would die at a situation like 
that.” 

Remember fell to thinking. A ferocious temptation assailed 
her to confess to Tom Holby that she had been such a girl her- 
self, but had never dreamed that such a man existed. 

Perhaps when Tom Holby had courted her a little there in 
Palm Canon, if she had not rebuffed and despised him, but had 


told him the truth, he might have offered her his famous name; 
they might have been married. 

For a few mad moments Remember longed to be a wife and 
mother so intensely that she could hardly check the cry of pro- 
test at the denial. She forgot her brave independences of the 
early morning, her pride in her artistic self-sufficiency. She 
wanted to be an old-fashioned woman, to be fed by her husband 
and to feed his children. 

But while the tempest was raging inside her soul, she was so 
remote from her body that her face had riot disclosed her thoughts 
at all. What Tom Holby saw was a mysterious smile, which he 
misread as mild disdain for such romantic nonsense. 
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When she spoke at last, she merely asked: 

“And why didn’t you play Septimus on the screen, as you say 
you would have done in real life?” 

“The censors!” he snarled. “But let’s not talk of censorship. I 
froth at the mouth every time I think of the shame and the tyr- 
anny and the asininity of it. Anyway, I can’t play Septimus, and 
weve had to cook up this mess of denatured realism we're 
going to do. But Lord, how I should have loved to 
play Septimus and have you play the pitiful little girl 
I would have married. In the story she married Septi- 
mus, and came to love him so dearly that when she met 
‘the other man’ she hated him 

He fell into a silent while, and Remember dreamed 
tremendous dreams, vain and already frustrated, but 
beautiful with all the elegy of the might-have-been 

leople make love unconsciously at times, and there 
are courtships when never a word is spoken, but where 
the souls travel mystic gardens together and 
come to deep understandings without the ex- 
change of a syllabled thought Remember 
was thus wooed by Holby, who did not know 
her musings. The mere brooding upon him 
as a lover, a husband, 
a protector that would 
once have solved an 
ugly problem into 
beauty, presented him 
to Remember in a 
light of compelling 
warmth. She tried to 
shake off the spell, but 
from now on, there 
was an aureole of 
chivalrous self-sacrifice 
about Tom Holby that: 
changed him altogether 
from the flippant, too 
polite and far too 
popular idol of foolish 
girls that she had rated 
him 

All through the tak- 
ing of that picture Re- 
member watched him 
as from a lattice that 
hid her from him but 
disclosed him to her 
in the kindliest sun. 
The picture was to be 
made in record time 
because the producers had a limited 
capital, and an unlimited experience 
of the disastrous expense of leisure- 
liness 

The director, Kendrick, was a 
slave-driver, a worshiper of sched- 
ules. He demanded that the people 
be on the set made up, costumed, 
coiffed, and wide awake, so that 
the cameras might begin to grind at nine sharp. But 
he was not so punctual about letting the weary troup- 
ers knock off at five. He kept them often till nearly 
seven 

When Remember’s day of toil was over, she was 
so footsore, so soul-sore, and had seen so much of 
Tom Holby and his manufactured love, that she had no inclina- 
tion to see him of evenings, and he made no effort to see her. 
She crept into her bed at nine when she was not called back to 
the studio for night-work. Each morning she was called at six 
and began the day with a long and dreary building up of a false 
complexion, layer on layer, line by line 

She rarely saw Tom Holby’s real face. He also was painted 
like an Indian brave. But for all the fatigue and the artifice, 
there was a feeling of delight and of friendliness on the stages. 
Coéperation was necessary, and it was the custom. The technical 
problems were innumerable, and their discussions as scientific as 
laboratory debate. 

The reward of rewards was the rapture of creation. Nearly 
every member of the company would rather act than eat, rather 
play feigned sorrows than indulge in real joys. They sought for 
difficult tasks; they were grateful for demands upon their utmost 
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resources. They sulked only when their toil was diminished or 
they were left out of a scene or not taxed to their limit. 

Remember’s affair with Tom Holby was settling down into the 
pleasant but drab relationship of two business partners. They 
were as friendly already as an old married couple, without ever 
having known the initiatory rites. But in this dull fact there 
lurked a resentful impatient peril. 





















After Holby had smashed 
a few noses, there was 
anger enough. Remem- 
ber was sickened and had 


to retreat. 


Chapter Forty-three 


HERE was much skylarking on the set, 
a childlike spontaneity of wit and 
cynicism, and an inexhaustible fascination of craft. 

Remember was becoming something of a technician. The 
mechanics, the artisanship that sustains every art, the alphabets 
of expression, the wireless codes for the transmission of emotion, 
its creation in a transmitter, its preparation for the receivers—all 
these things no artist can ignore and succeed. 

The more eloquence the orator feels in his heart, the more he 
considers his tones. The more earnest the writer, the more 
piously he cons his dictionary. The more glorious the singer, the 
more he studies his breath-control, his coups de glotte, his white 
notes, his transition-tones. The more fervid the composer, the 
more he ponders acoustics and tone-combinations and the inven 
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By Rupert Hughes 








tions of new instruments. The 
more eager the painter, the more 
he analyzes his pigments, the 
more he seeks new tubes, new 
brushes, new chemistries of color. 
Only the amateur, the dawdler, the dilettante despises his craft, 
and depends on passion or that egotistic whim which he calls 
inspiration. 

So the ambitious actor must experiment always with the 
tools of thought, the engines of suffering. Once when Remem- 
ber was shocked at a flippancy of Tom Holby’s concerning his 
art, he rebuked her earnestly: 

“You're not really serious about your art unless you can joke 
about it. What’s funnier than the idea that being funny is not 
as serious as being solemncholy? There was never a finer 
actor than Nat Goodwin, and I heard him say once, speaking 
of his Shylock: ‘I was great in the last act. I knew I was 
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great because the audi- 
ence was weeping and 
I was guying it, and 
when you can guy a 
serious scene, you've 
got to be great.’” 

Remember began to 
understand also, but 
slowly, that making 
fun of one’s serious 
emotions is a form of 
modesty, a covering 
of a nakedness, a 
kind of shy retreat be- 
hind a mask of smiles. 
She began to be able 
to talk flippantly of 
her art and to talk of 
it in trade terms. 

One day when she 
was posing for a big 
close-up of herself 
asleep, the director 
asked her to try to 
squeeze a tear or two 
through her great 
clenched eyelids. She 
startled even him by 
saying with an elfin 
earnestness: 

“What kind of tears 
do you want? One 
great big slow one, or 
a lot of little shiny 
ones ?” 

Even he was 
shocked, but he hid 
his own sense of sacri- 
lege in a careless: 

“Give me one large 
tear about five-eighths of an 

inch in diameter.” 

“All right,” she said. And 
she did. It oozed through her 
long lashes and slipped reluc- 
tantly down her cheek into 
her hair. And knowing what 
he knew of its control, he felt 
his own eyes wet, and the 
jaded camera-man_ whispered 
awesomely: “Great!” 

In another scene where 
more tears were required of 
her, he noted that while she 
waited for the camera set-up 
she had her hands gabled at 
her lips and seemed to be 
whispering to herself. Curi- 
ous, he asked: 

“What are you up to now?” 

She gazed at him: “I was 
praying God to send me a 

) beautiful lot of tears.” 
ss He shook his head and 

walked away, gasping. 

One afternoon the chief financial power in Tom Hol- 
by’s company found Remember pacing up and down 
by herself at a distance from the set. He watched her, 
and noted that she leaned against a canvas wall and 

hid her head in her arm. Her shoulders quivered and shook with 
forlorn woe. His heart was touched, and he could not resist an 
impulse to go to her and proffer his sympathy in her evident grief. 
He touched her on the arm and asked with an almost mothering 
solicitude: 

“You poor child, what’s the matter?” 

She whirled on him in surprise, and stared through a shower 
of tears. Then a smile broke from her blubbering lips and she 
giggled: 

“Oh, I’m just getting ready for a big crying scene.” 

He fell back as if he had touched a serpent. He was disgusted 
with himself for making such a fool of (Continued on page 126) 
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HE Rends were 


alwavs  fight- 
ers. Astrange 
inheritance of violence ac- 
companied the name. Sud- 


denly, in the midst of the 
quietest lives, this inheri- 
tance would flame forth in 
some wild, unpremeditated 
deed, uncalculated 
blow, and there would fol- 
low bitter payment of 
years, of tears—but not by 
the Rend who had done the 
deed. It seemed a law with 
them that whatever they 
did, others should pay for 


some 


it Yet with it all they 
were a handsome race, and 
greatly loved 

So, when Anson Rend 


came home that night, en- 
tering softly, and without a 
word to Janet strode to the 
lamp and blew it out, what 


she saw of his face before 
the darkness enveloped it 
was quite in keeping with 
the Rend family history 


And it was quite in keeping 
with the history of all the 
women who had married 
Rends that she should ask 
him, not “What it?” but 
“Who is it?” 

“Warrender,” he — said 
She hear him near 
dark, moving 
rapidly and lightly about 
the room She pressed her 
lips together and made no 
sound. When Anson came 
in, she had been counting 
over the clean clothes, and 
mentally she yet repeated: 
“Five shirts, six towels, 
two tablecloths.” Then she 
said aloud but quite calm- 
ly: “Have you killed him?” 

She spoke in a flat, nasal 
voice, and repeated her 
question 

“They carried him home,” 
Anson told _ her. “He 
was—’ 

“Dead?” she broke in. 

“T guess so.” 
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She sat bowed forward 
over the table, very still; 
her hand closed  uncon- 
sciously over the match- 
box; the matches rattled. 
Instantly Anson was beside 
her. His hand shut over 
hers, and the matches fell 


on the floor. There was 
violence in his touch, his 
breath; even his very 


clothes seemed to exhale it. 
They stood thus a moment, 
clutching each other in the 
dark. 

Then Janet said: 
you're goin’ to run away.” 

“My God! D’you think 
I would stay?” 


“So 


He released her. She 
could hear him taking 
bread out of the box. She 


chafed her fingers, softened 


from the washing, which 
his grasp had hurt. She 
asked presently: “You 
goin’ now?” 

“Yes.” 

Presently she said, al- 
most _ indifferently: “I 


guess I better go with you.” 

She heard his sudden 
stillness, there in the dark. 
Then he said unsteadily: 
“You're crazy.” 

“No. . But I would 
be, if I stayed behind 

“You couldn't 
Janet!” 

“I guess I could keep up 
with you as long as there 
was any need.” 

“Janet—do you know 
what we’d have to fight?” 


do it, 





“Yes,” she said slowly, 
“T guess I do.” 
“And you want to 


come?” 
“T want to come, Anson.” 
Silence. Then, in the 
dark, his passion broke on 
her with words and whis- 
pered cries to God, who 


had made women faithful. 
This passing, she said, 
quietly: “You better get 
packed.” 








Morning found them by a small lake, They had been walking hours. “I'm all in,’ Janet said. 


Ten minutes later she was following him along the trail to the 
mountains. It was the trail that led past the Warrender place. 
She guessed Anson had chosen that way because no one would 
think of looking for him near Warrender’s. 

Presently she saw a light through the bush—a lighted window 
in Warrender’s house. Without a word she left the trail and 
crossed the orchard. Anson saw her head, black against that 
lighted window, as she peered into the room. 

When she rejoined him, he was trembling. It was as if his 
first realization of what he had done came through his realization 
of what Janet might have seen. “What did you see?” he asked. 

Janet was silent, looking at him strangely, her mouth set. She 
said: “Come.” He did not question her again. He dared not. 


Morning found them by a small lake, a shadowed sheet of water 
reflecting the undisturbed forest. It was autumn, and morning 
came late. They had been walking hours. 

“T guess we might rest here awhile,” Janet said. “I’m all in.” 

He answered remorsefully: “I’d forgotten you’d be tired.” 

She watched him, still with that strange secret look. She had a 
knowledge of him beyond that which even love could give. She 
knew that he would forget her more each day. It was that way 
with the Rends. 

It was afternoon when she awoke at his touch. He was in a 
fever to press on, but he said ashamedly: “You're tired yet. You 
should not be here.” 


She did not answer. She kept up with him all the rest of 
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that day. He led her by the roughest tracks, deer-paths in thick 
timber; they climbed unnamed ridges, only to discover higher 
hills beyond. Janet, without asking, now knew where Anson was 
going. He meant to cross the Salmonback watershed by the 
higher pass and work down beyond to the railway. They spoke 
together very little. The time passed in a pressure of wild haste 
and fatigue. Anson seemed to be burning in a flame. She had 
never seen him so vividly alive, so handsome, strong and.cunning. 

Out of the past, voices of dead women seemed to come to her. 
“Ves, yes, it’s that way with them all.” They told her that dan- 
ger was the bread of life to the Rends, and adventure a sufficient 
atonement for any sin. 


HAT night they made their camp beside a stream that 

spilled music from ledge to ledge of rock. They ate cold 
food and slept, still afraid to light a fire. In the morning when 
Janet awoke, the voice of the water was changed. The stream was 
veiled with thin ice along the pools, and there was rime on their 
blankets. She was so stiff that Anson had to lead her up and down 
before she could walk alone. 

The look he bent upon her was dark and absent. 
chilled feet stumbled and he caught her, he said: 
have let you come.” 

“You wanted me,” she answered calmly. 

“Yes. I—wanted you.” He caught her in his arms and pressed 
rough kisses to her cold cheek. She smiled faintly, conscious in 
every fiber of his remorse, and of that fiercer passion that warred 
with it and with her. “That way with them all.” Yet each day, 
each hour now, he would want her less. 

She said quietly: “Have you thought what you're goin’ to do, 
Anson?” 

Instantly his look chilled. She knew he had thought of it, 
that a dozen wild schemes danced in his brain, and that she had 
no part in any one of them. “No, not yet,” he said. “Anything 
to get away, anywhere—away from—”’ 

“Justice,” said Janet to herself. And again that whisper sounded 
down the corridors of memory: “It’s that way with them all. 
They always went free and left ws to pay.” She felt as if hands, 
kindred yet ghostly hands of women who long ago had loved 
Rends, helped her on the way she had chosen to tread. 

That day the trail led them still higher, and the ranges they 
saw at noon, ever ahead, were whitened with snow. And that 
night Anson, who had been broodingly silent for hours, and in- 
creasingly, unconsciously impatient of Janet when she lagged or 
showed weakness, said curtly: “It’s no good, Janet. I was crazy 
to let you come. You can’t stand it. You must go back.” 

“No,” she said gently, “I’m not goin’ back.” 

A moment his fierce, sullen eyes measured her. 
“You can’t stand it. 
—my sufferings.” 

A small still smile just moved her lips. 
hurt you to see me suffer, Anson?” 

He answered honestly: “You know it does.” 

Her eyes held him with their mysterious still look. She said, 
almost in a whisper: “Yet what I suffer now, Anson, aint to be 
counted with what I'd have suffered if I'd stayed behind.” 

“I don’t understand you,” he said roughly. 

“Only you wouldn’t have seen me suffer then.” 

She turned from him, and he had no reply for her; but again 
and again, during the next day, she saw him watching her with 
that dark, brooding look; and she was glad. 

At noon, when they stopped by a pool to eat and drink, she 
saw herself in the water. She was changed already. Her skirt 
was torn; her hair hung in dank strands; even her face was 
thinned and hardened by fatigue. She put up her hands instinc- 
tively to remedy the disorder, then dropped them. No. Let 
him see, let him not be spared one least small sign of what she 
endured. 

That night she was so exhausted that she slept before Anson 
could bring her food. She woke in the morning to see him beside 
her, looking darkly down. He said sullenly: “We ought to have 
been on the trail hours ago.” 

She saw that both his blankets, as well as her own, covered her, 
and that beside her burned a small fire. She knew that he still 
feared pursuit; she said: “You shouldn’t have lighted it; it might 
be seen.” 

He bit his lips, then broke out violently: “J know! But you 
needed it; you had to have it..... Janet, you must go back.” 

“You should have let me suffer, Anson. All them others did.” 


Once, as her 
“TI shouldn’t 


He repeated: 
I was mad to think of letting you share my 


She said: “Does it 


He did not notice her vague words. He went on: “You can’t 
stand it. 


I can. But I can’t stand seeing what it costs you. I 
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. . . It’s a—a weight 
feel as though I'd never get away—with you 
You—hinder me. I can’t drag you along 


know what you're suffering the whole time 


on me, Janet. I 
here. You remind me. 
with me.” 

“I’m not the drag you feel, Anson.” 

“If you love me, Janet—” 

“Love?” She caught him up. 
—justice.”’ 

His dark rage blazed in his face. He stepped up to her. And 
she said quietly: “Are you goin’ to hit me, Anson? Dominick 
Rend hit Mary Appleby, that time he’d had the fight with Everard 
Joyce, and she tried to hold him. And Lucy’s dress was all tore 
with Garthwick Rend’s spurs after he shot Colonel Easton. He 
threw her down and trod over her to the window. It was a yellow 
moiré dress.” 

He stood motionless, his lean face white. 
difficulty: “Who told you—that?” 

“Nobody. I just know it.” 

He turned from her then. 
equipment in two parts. One of the packs he shouldered. 
other he dropped at her feet. 

“T shall not strike you,” he said. “And I shall not tell you 
again to go back. But you sha’n’t spoil my chance of escape. 
There’s enough food here to see you home. You can choose 
which you'll do. But I swear to God that if you follow me, in 
spite of what I’ve told you, I'll stop for you no more than as 
if you were a stone or a bit of grass.” 

He went away from her then, and in a moment she shouldered 
her pack and followed silently. 

He did not once look back. She said to herself, with her mys- 
terious little smile: ‘Soon I'll know.” 

She followed him all that day along a rough trail soft with 
wet. When she did not see his footprints, the immemorial soli- 
tude of the evergreen forests shut her in. When she found the 
footprints again, it was like finding freedom. Of him, she had 
long since lost sight. 

Only twice she dared to stop for rest and food. There would 
be miles between them if she stopped too often. She said: “I'll 
know soon. It'll be worth while to be sure.” 

When night came, she made a little fire under a rock, ate, and 
fell into a sleep like a swoon. From this black pit of unconscious- 
ness the first sunlight hauled her as by a rope. She made shift 
to light the fire again and boil some coffee. Then she trod 
out the embers, covered the place with wet moss and took up 
the trail. Her pack was not beyond her natural strength, but 
now it bent her down—she was so tired. Still, it was easier, thus, 
to see his footprints. 

Presently she stopped, puzzled. There were Anson’s tracks of 
the day before. But in a wet place there were no less than 
three distinguishable lines of his footprints, two leading away from 
her, one returning. 

Then she knew. 
was safe. 

Neither her face nor her purpose changed, but she bent and 
pressed the marks with her hands. 

That day, the fifth on the trail, she did not see Anson at all. 
She just walked, walked, walked. All about her the great trees 
seemed to waver, as if she walked through their reflections in 
water, and the air weighed heavy on her body. 

The night seemed to fall suddenly. She realized then that she 
herself had fallen sometime back. She was lying with her hands 
in ashes, the ashes of Anson’s last fire, which she must have 
found and uncovered. She huddled there, faintly smiling, as if she 
found them warm. But they were cold. As it was, she hardly 
knew if she slept or woke. But she felt her very weariness reach- 
ing out to Anson, making him aware of her, drawing him to her 
by the inevitable cord of love. 


“This aint love, Anson. This is 


At last he said with 


He divided their food and small 
The 


He had come back in the night to see if she 


HE had given all to the making of that cord. Would it 

hold? Was it strong enough to hold a Rend? This was 
what she waited to know. It seemed as if all those other ghostly 
women who had loved and suffered for Rends waited with her. 
But that night he did not come. 

She had little recollection of waking or of going on. She found 
herself on the trail again, and the sun high behind fleeces of 
luminous cloud. She went on with no continuous consciousness 
of time or place. She did not always remember whither she was 
bound or why she was there. The sun seemed to drop down the 
sky in jerks. Then again it was evening, and she looked back. 
She saw a great blue-black hill, a mighty ridge cut with a deep 
cleft and towering on each side into (Continued on page 164) 








In a quiet comer of the Country 
Club porch he had told her 
that he loved her. This, of 


course, was poor tactics. 


Nutti 


By Meredith Nicholson 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 


EORGE BUCKINGHAM DEAL was his name; 

but Fred Tomlin. who had a way of inventing 

nicknames, dubbed him Nuttina. Deal was, Tom- 
lin declared, a nut, obviously and irretrievably a nut, but so mild, 
so shy and self-effacing, that it was necessary to invent a femi- 
nine form of the noun to express him. If he had chosen any 
place but the University Club as his habitat, George Bucking- 
ham Deal might have lived to a green old age within the city 
limits and nothing would ever have happened to him. But this 
extremely conservative organization, housed in an old residence 
that was built back in the ’70’s and still retains the crystal chande- 
liers and the walnut paneling of that period, guards its member- 
ship as well as its walnut paneling of that period with the most 
scrupulous jealousy. As Dudley Barnes remarked bitterly when 
his best friend was blackballed, none of the members would ever 
get in if once they were out. 

Deal had been a nonresident member, and under the rules 
was entitled to be transferred to the resident list upon written 
application to the directors. Tomlin said this was a silly rule, 
as no one ever knew anything about nonresident members and 
it was never contemplated by the constitution and bylaws that 
they would change their classification by the simple process of 
moving to town. Deal was a graduate of Sycamore College, 
which, though obscure, was duly empowered by the laws of 
the State to confer degrees, and being thus an alumnus of a 
reputable institution, there was no possibility of getting rid of 


na 


him as long as he didn’t smash the furniture or fail to pay his 
bills. 

Nuttina proceeded to live in the club; he not only ate and 
slept there, but it was almost impossible to enter the club at 
any hour without finding him. His air was apologetic; he always 
manifested embarrassment when he encountered a fellow-mem- 
ber. The desire of his heart seemed to be to attract as little 
attention as possible. He never ventured to sit at the round 
table by the bay window in the dining-room where other young 
gentlemen who lodged in the house foregathered. Nuttina ate 
alone, usually fortifying himself with an English review. His 
choice of reading matter was in itself an offense that strength- 
ened Tomlin’s hostility, as everyone knew that the high-brow 
literature on the library table was there merely to create an 
atmosphere, not for perusal. And besides, it was a breach of 
House Rule XXXII to carry a magazine from the reading-room, 
even for the absurd purpose of reading it. 

Tomlin, who was vice-president of his father’s brass foundry 
and a thoroughgoing business man, caused inquiry to be made 
through the usual channels as to Nuttina’s financial and moral 
status. The repurts were not what Tomlin hoped they would 
be. George Buckingham Deal, twenty-five years of age, an 
orphan with one surviving sister, was reputed to be seized and 
possessed of property netting him an annual income of some- 
thing like nine thousand dollars. He was interested in art and 
music, and after leaving college had specialized with private 
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instructors in those 


Nuttina 





branches in Chicago, 
refusing to assume the 
management of tl 
creameries his father 
had planted firmly along 
the mudd 
the Sycamore, Wabash 
and other historic 
streams 

“IT thought mavbe 
he'd been run out of his 
home town,” said Tom- 
lin when he confided to 
Barnes the burden of 
these reports. “There's 


t 


vy courses ol 


something queer about 
him, anvhow. He spends 
an hour every morning 
at the Art Institute, and 
he’s a fiend for concerts 
The poor imbecile even 
goes to those Beethoven 
Club matinées where the 
rest of the audience is a 
solid delegation of girls 
with horn spectacles and 
old ladies with ear-trum- 
pets 2 

“Those facts are cer- 
tainly incriminating,” 
Barnes assented; “but 
you're taking the whole 
business too seriously. 
I’m rather for the boy, 
all things considered. I 
despise his style of 
cranial decoration — his 
hair, I mean; but he 
dresses _ faultlessly— 
those qu iet neutral 
shades th t 





hat are affected 
by men of breeding, and 
he’s the only man in the 
house who puts on a 
dinner coat with reli- 
gious regularity. In fact, 
he’s the most correct 
male in the whole 
bloomin’ commonwealth 
He’s certainly not mak- 
ing a nuisance of him- 





self. The only member 
who ever speaks to him 
is old man_ Burrows 
who hitches on to him every evening for an hour; and you know 
Burrows—his only conversational small change is Japanese 


finance, or maybe it’s burial rites of the ancient Egyptians—some- 
thing gay and cheering.’ 

Dudley Barnes, a bachelor of thirty-five and the club cynic, 
was a successful lawyer. Tomlin frequently confided in him, and 
though he didn’t always accept Barnes’ reasoning on weighty mat- 
ters, the attorney’s judicial attitude toward all problems great and 
small never failed to interest him 

“I thought at first,” said Tomlin meditatively, “that Nuttina’s 
game might be to work his way in here and sell some bum stock 
to members, but I’ve had to give that up. The bird never speaks 
to anybody!” 

“It’s creditable to his upbringing that he waits to be spoken 
to; but on the other hand it’s wholly contemptible for the rest 
of us to treat him as we wouldn’t dare treat the municipal serv- 
ants who remove the garbage from the sacred urns at the alley 
gate. This is a club, not a refrigerating plant. It just occurs to 
me 

“Well, come out with it!” said Tomlin impatiently when Barnes 
hesitated and peered into the bowl of his pipe with exaggerated 
deliberation 

“I was just thinking,” replied Barnes serenely, “that being a 
very decent chap, we should not only give him the glad welcom- 






















































ing hand, but open things up for him socially. The hospitable 
homes of our city are only superficially snobbish, and an income 
of nine thousand bucks would prove an open sesame for this 


eligible young bachelor. If we threw him into the social mael- 
strom, he wouldn’t so persistently blister the eye here in the club- 
house.” 

“You've lost your mind!” gasped Tomlin. “I suppose you’d 
have me take him up to the Raymonds and ask Peggy to be good 
to him.” 

“Frankly, that’s exactly what’s in my mind. You've been play- 
ing suitor to Peggy for something like two years, and if I read 
the signs aright, you’re not getting anywhere. You need vigor- 
ous competition to evoke your best talents as a wooer. I thought 
of entering the lists myself for that very purpose, but Peggy isn’t 
quite my ideal, and I’m too old for her. I suppose some widow 
just emerging from the wistful lilac shades will be my fate.” 

“Peggy might fall in love with him!” said Tomlin, frowning in 
his uncertainty as to whether Barnes was chaffing him or not. 

“If she does, I'll promise to show my hand and save the situa- 
tion if it becomes serious. You can’t tell what his line of social 
attack will be. The night-hovering owl of our native forests has 
nothing on Nuttina for solemnity. On the face of it he’d hardly 
prove a merrymaker, and yet you never can tell. There’s always 
a big bunch at the Raymonds—that’s one of your difficulties; 
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By Meredith Nicholson 


It became necessary for Peggy to blindfold 
Nuttina and then he must needs hold her hand. 
All this caused Tomlin most poignant anguish. 


Peggy likes having a crowd 

around, and you never see her 

alone. If our pale anemic 

friend casts as much gloom in 

the domestic parlor as he does 

: in this club, he’d be serving 

you a good turn. He’d gas the enemy so 
you could dash right on to victory.” 

“That might work,” Tomlin agreed 
reluctantly. “But there’s no account- 
ing for girls; you can’t tell but Peggy 
might fall for him. She’s rather musical, 
you know. Look here, Dud, you're not 
kidding me?” 

“Heaven forbid! I merely wish to 
be of assistance to you. If Nuttina is 
the joy-killer you think he is, he’d soon 
drive away Caldwell, Jessup, Tetlow and 

those other wearisome youths who haunt the Raymonds, and you 
ought to be clever enough to get rid of young Mr. Deal after he 
has served as a writ of eviction.” 

“We might try it,” said Tomlin, “but if the scheme fails, I’m 
going to be bitter about it. Peggy’s the only girl who’s ever ap- 
pealed to me; you know that.” 

“Perfectly. And the family are strong for you. You stand high 
with old Raymond, and Peggy’s the apple, not to say the peach 
of his eye. You needn’t be afraid he'll let her marry the lad 
from the upper waters of the Sycamore even if she wanted to. 
He’s strong for the old-family stuff, and a newcomer blowing in 
from the out townships hasn’t a chance.” 


bY F penis Tomlin and Barnes were discussing him, Nuttina 
was writing in the library. The green lamp-shade 
idded to his pallor as his pen moved swiftly across the sheets of 
club stationery. His sister, married and domiciled in California, 
was the objective of his confidences. 


“Dear ole Marian: 

“Well, I broke old home ties and landed here at the capital 
of our native State as previously threatened. I’ve been living at 
the U. C. for a couple of weeks, but I can’t say that the emo- 
tional strain is killing me. You hear a lot about club-life in the 
large cities, but this house is a tomb compared with the Elks 
Club in Kernville. 

“Nobody speaks to me but the waiters, and they act as though 
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I might have smallpox or 
be otherwise a menace to 
public health. There’s one 
old guy who comes in 
to read the Congressional 
Record occasionally that I 
sort o’ chum with. He’s as 
deaf as a boiled ham and 
I’ve listened patiently to 
his discourse, thinking may- 
be he’d ask me to his house 
for a taste of home cook- 
ing, but I find he’s a 
widower who camps in one 
room somewhere and feeds 
in the cafeterias. 

“I’m playing the proud 
and indifferent rédle, know- 
ing that in time these top- 
loftical city hicks are 
bound to feed from my 
hand. You’d be tickled te 
see how gentle and demure 
I am, remembering that I 
was quite the merrymaker 
in social gatherings in our 
home town. It tickles me to 
see how much I worry the 
regulars around this old 
shack. They’re hoping I'll 
get fresh and try to butt 
in, but I’m playing up my 
hauteur for all I’m worth. 

“T spend an hour practic- 
ing every morning at a school of music where I pay two dol- 
lars for the unrestrained use of a piano by an alley window 
overlooking a fragrant garage. Every other afternoon I sketch 
at the art-school. Not decided yet whether to become a Beethoven 
or a Velasquez. 

“T must now stroll casually through the clubrooms in the hope 
of annoying my beloved fellow-members 

“Your loving brother 
“GEORGI 
EXT evening Barnes strolled into the library, where 

Nuttina was affecting deep interest in a periodical 
» higher altitudes of literature. 

’ muttered the lawyer, 
Mr. Deal, 


devoted to tl 

“The lighting in here is bad—execrable! 
as though talking to himself. “Oh, pardon me. It’s 
isn’t it? Barnes is my name.” 

Nuttina rose and accepted Barnes’ hand, 
the lawyer, whom he knew by sight, might not be about to re- 
prove him for some infraction of a club rule. But Barnes went 
on in an absent-minded fashion he employed to throw witnesses 
off their guard: 

“This club’s a queer institution! One may speak of it as an 
institution, quite as though it were penal or reformatory in its 
character, though that is far from the truth. The first year I 
was a member I felt like carrying a gun. I did, really—all the 
boys pretended they didn’t know I was here. Every new mem- 
ber is subjected to this treatment; it’s a form of hazing. Those 
fellows at the round table bore me excessively. Why shouldn’t 
we dine together this evening?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Barnes; I shall be very glad,” replied Nut- 
tina courteously. Barnes had rather expected him to blush or 
shuffle his feet, but Nuttina took the invitation quite as a matter 
of course. 

“Ah, there’s that tottering ruin Tomlin!” exclaimed Barnes on 
their way to the dining-room. “We'll ask him to join us.” 

And Tomlin, who had been lounging about the hall awaiting 
the result of Barnes’ negotiations, shook hands with Nuttina and 
said he’d been meaning to introduce himself, and other things 
equally untrue. 

Nuttina talked little but listened responsively. Barnes’ manner 
of speech sometimes puzzled strangers, but a brightening of Nut- 
tina’s big blue eyes betrayed his appreciation and enjoyment of 
the lawyer’s gentle ironies. Occasionally the new member smiled, 
a sad, wistful, furtive smile. 

“You made no mistake in throwing in your lot with us here,” 


wondering whether 
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Barnes was saying. “I can see that you're a quiet man, and God 
knows this is a peaceful hole. The bunch who play sniff in the 
cellar grow boisterous occasionally, but that’s only when one of 
our brothers has sneaked a flagon of rum into our sacred 
precincts.” 

“Yes,” observed Nuttina, “I’ve noticed that some of the 
members grow quite merry at times.” 

“Don’t be deceived by their gayety! 
are a melancholy lot. The game bores me excessively.’ 

“IT was thinking,” remarked Tomlin, catching a meaningful 
gleam in Barnes’ eye, “that you might like to step out a little 
bit, socially speaking. Barnes, you know the Raymonds? Friendly 
people—and Peggy’s one of the nicest girls in town.” 

“She’s all of that,” Barnes agreed soberly. “I’m sure Mr. Deal 
would like Peggy; she’s a real person—lively, clever and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“I'd be glad to meet Miss Raymond,” said Deal composedly. 

“Peggy’s just a little too popular,” Barnes remarked. “She 
plays to a full house—always a lot of fellows around. And they’re 
young men who don’t bring out the best in her. The talk up 
there is of the most trifling sort—not to put too fine a point 
on it, piffle, the sheerest rot! It grieves me that Peggy’s so toler- 
ant of imbecility.” 

“You must remember that I’m up there a good deal!” inter- 
rupted Tomlin with a rueful grin 


Normally the sniff-hounds 


’ 


UTTINA seemed colorless, and the thought of adding 
him to the Raymond circle didn’t please Tomlin, now 
that Barnes had beguiled him into committing himself. But Dud- 
ley Barnes was a difficult person to frustrate, once he had deter- 
mined upon a course of action, and his suggestion that the low- 
spoken and well-mannered Nuttina might prove so great a bore 
that he would drive away the other young gentlemen who haunted 
the Raymond house had seemed plausible when Barnes first 
broached it; but as he faced George Buckingham Deal across 
the table, Tomlin wasn’t so sure of it. Barnes was talking, as 
only Barnes could talk, and Nuttina was warming under the 
lawyer’s blandishments. Barnes knew people in Kernville whom 
Nuttina knew—the circuit judge, a banker and a lawyer or two. 
Nuttina broke a lump of sugar and dropped half of it into his 
coffee-cup. A slight pressure of Barnes’ foot on Tomlin’s toe re- 
minded him that it was time to proceed farther with the con- 
spiracy. Tomlin looked at his watch. 

“We were speaking of the Raymonds,” he forced himself to 
say; “it just occurs to me that we might go up there this evening 
—the three of us. I'll go through the formality of telephoning 
Peggy to ask if we may bring Mr. Deal.” 

“T have no engagement this evening; that would suit me first 
rate,” replied Nuttina slowly, as though it were rather the usual 
thing for his evenings to be filled 

“Well, I’m free too,” said Barnes. “I haven’t seen Peggy since 
the last Woodstock party, where with evident reluctance she 
vouchsafed me a dance. But Tomlin, you scoundrel, you broke 
in! Actually, he did, Deal, as though I were the scum, the very 
scum of the earth.” 

“Peggy seemed relieved when I did!” Tomlin retorted. 

“Tomlin’s the best fellow in the world,” said Barnes when Fred 
had gone to the telephone. “Always doing nice things for people. 
You're bound to like him when you get acquainted. A little diffi- 
cult, but sweet and sound at the core.” 

Tomlin returned with the intelligence that Peggy would be at 
home and delighted to meet Mr. Deal. She also sent a charac- 
teristic message to Barnes, that he might come, but he would 
have to very very, very nice, as he had neglected her most 
shamefully. 


HEY were soon speeding in Tomlin’s car to the new 

quarter of town beyond the Creek, where the Raymonds 
had lately established themselves. The moment they entered the 
house, they were aware from the lively buzz that Peggy was hold- 
ing court as usual 

“Perfectly delighted to meet you, Mr. Deal!” she cried, dart- 
ing into the hall to meet them. “How are you tonight, Fred? 
So you’ve found the way at /ast, Mr. Barnes! Oh, I heard what 
you said about me at the Woodstock party! It is very cruel, 
but I suppose I'll have to forgive you.” 

It was clear that he was already forgiven. They followed her 
into the long drawing-room where six young gentlemen pre- 
sented a stubborn circle of resistance. Barnes and Tomlin merely 
nodded to them collectively, Tomlin disdainfully, Barnes calcu- 
latingly, wondering just how much fun he might be able to extract 


Nuttina 


from them. It was absurd, really, that a girl as fine as Peggy 
Raymond should waste her time on such uninspiring material. 

The gaze of the regulars fastened upon Deal’s small, neat figure 
and impassive countenance with immediate animosity. He was an 
unknown quantity, instantly appraised as undesirable and to be got 
rid of with all expedition. Tomlin they knew, and they rejoiced 
in the knowledge that their presence maddened him. Barnes 
they looked upon as a patriarch who occasionally wandered from 
his true sphere and got in their way. Each one separately wished 
he had had the forethought to take Peggy to a show and thus 
made it impossible for the unwelcome trio to gain audience. 

James B. Raymond, Peggy’s father, having learned from the 
maid who opened the door that Barnes was in the house, came 
in from the living-room to greet the lawyer. Raymond was good- 
naturedly tolerant of Peggy’s kindergarten, as he called it. He 
scrutinized Deal carefully, asked to have his name repeated to be 
sure he got it right, and bestowed a familiar “Hello, Fred!” upon 
Tomlin. He would have liked to seize upon Barnes and carry 
him back to his den to talk about a case that was troubling him— 
Barnes was the attorney for the Raymond Engine Company—but 
he thought better of it and retired after discharging a volley of 
mild satire at the company. 

The six earlier arrivals waited for the newcomers to show their 
hand. Deal had taken the least desirable chair in the room— 
that is to say, the one farthest from Peggy; and they heartily 
approved of this choice. Barnes, by right of seniority, assumed 
the réle of interlocutor. He knew them all and correctly appraised 
their potential value socially and commercially. He had the repu- 
tation of being amusing, and they laughed with nervous haste as 
he leveled his shafts at one and another. 

To Tomlin’s eyes Peggy had never appeared lovelier or more 
unattainable. Once in a quiet corner of the Country Club porch 
he had told her he loved her and demanded that she settle the 
matter then and there. But this, of course, was very poor tac- 
tics, as he realized when she told him very sweetly that she was 
awfully fond of him, but that marriage was something she wasn’t 
ready for yet. Every time she laughed tonight, he hated the 
person or persons who, wholly oblivious to his sufferings, moved 
her to merriment. 


E had lapsed into utter gloom when Barnes, who was 

enjoying himself, addressed Nuttina with seeming in- 
advertence, as though just remembering that he was in the 
room. Barnes had been asserting that the social life of the capi- 
tal city was dull, and that save for a splurge around the holidays, 
due largely to the demand of the youngsters home from school 
for entertainment, and the dreary iteration of dances at the 
Country Club during the summer, nothing ever really happened 
A dinner now and then, yes; but you always met the same people 
and knew in advance everything they had to offer. 

“If you’re so bored, Mr. Barnes, we might roll back the rugs 
and dance!” suggested Peggy. 

Barnes lifted an arresting hand. 

“Nine men to fight for a chance to dance with you! At times. 
my dear Peggy, your imagination fails to meet a situation. We 
might play drop-the-handkerchief or charades.” This was received 
with a chorus of dissent 

“There you are! We're all too self-conscious these days for 
the good old pleasures I recall from my vanishing past. We might 
read aloud one of Emerson’s essays or—ah! Mr. Deal, I yield 
you the floor. If you have anything to suggest to put joy into 
life, we’re here to harken!” 

By imperceptible degrees Nuttina had drawn himself to the 
edge of his chair expectantly. 

“I might,” he said in his mild tone, “doa few tricks with cards!” 

“There we have it! Splendid!” Barnes sprang to his feet with 
every manifestation of relief. 

“That will be lovely!” Peggy exclaimed, clapping her hands 
rapturously. “I'll find a pack for you, Mr. Deal.” 

Nuttina rose and begged her not to go to the trouble. 

“I’m sure Dr. Tetlow wont mind if I use his pack,” he re- 
marked, turning to Bob Tetlow, a former football hero now 
engaged in the practice of medicine. The big athlete grinned 
sheepishly as Nuttina approached him. The rest, except Barnes, 
exchanged covert glances, telegraphing around the circle that here 
was a hick whose social capital was parlor tricks and that he must 
be obliterated, so that the place that knew him should know him 
no more. 

“Ah, Dr. Tetlow, you shouldn’t carry cards about in this fash- 
ion!” said Nuttina indignantly. “The ace of clubs in your sleeve! 
And what’s this we have in your watch- (Continued on page 145) 
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HE Aikens’ tent faced east and a little south, and 
there was always a time in late afternoon when the 
sunlight flooded through the opening in the rear. It 

looked as if it aimed straight for their camp—coursing down 
through a rift in the tall pines beyond the river, slanting down 
across the foaming waters, and full upon the tent—and sometimes 
upon the Aiken brothers, returned from their work on river-bank 
and hill. Except for this yellow flood, it might have been very 
hard to get a clear view of their faces as they played their game 
one day, sitting at a rude table just outside their canvas shelter. 

For it is true that ordinarily the Aiken camp was not well lighted. 
In the first place it had been built in the shadow of the pines 
—those tall, dark, forbidding pines of the Oregon wilderness. And 
the pine-shadow never seems just an absence of light: it is like 
a dusky substance in itself that the eyes strain to see through, 
and which can get into a man’s soul, after a certain number of 
years, and turn his thoughts dark. It is the background on which 
the Oregon wilderness—far and far in the Cascades—is laid. 
Besides, the site was the very bottom of a gloomy and steep- 
walled glen that never, even in the springtime, seemed to give 
itself to the sun with that sweet surrender that is seen by country 
dwellers in the plowed fields. It always seemed dark, and the 
sunlight always an intruder, flickering nervously in the spaces 
between the trees and about to flit away. Even the white foam 
of the river, the brink of which was just behind the tent, 
could not alleviate the effect of gloom about the camp. Lastly, one 
of the Aiken boys—the older and the stronger—was the kind of 
man that never seems to emerge fully into the light. It was as ifa 
shadow—an essence from the brooding dusk of his own thoughts— 
was ever over him. 

But the moment’s burst of sunlight illumined his face quite 
clearly; and now and then, as his arms moved in the game, it re- 
vealed his lean, dark hand. His was the face of a hill man, and 
at first one would have been mystified by the eyes. They were 
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dark eyes, in which a man’s strong passions smoldered and glowed; 
and perhaps they had something to do with the nickname by 
which he was known through the Divide. Wolf Aiken, was what 
the people called him. The name was all over him—in the fierce 
eyes that could also be cunning, the stealth of his motions, the 
savagery that was about his lips, and most of all, the lightning 
strength of his muscles. They were not the kind of muscles 
that gather in great bunches and stand out like deformities. 
Rather, his legs and arms and back looked lean. The wilderness, 
whose child he was, had put its mark upon him. 

This is a thing the wilderness is always doing. Sometimes 
the mark is just a glitter in the eyes, as if the pupils had been 
polished to steel points, and it goes with a peculiar, listening alert- 
ness that once acquired is never lost. Both things seem to be 
mostly habit—the result of the constant watchfulness that is 
soon acquired by all the dwellers of the wild places. The men 
who do not acquire them are merely transients, going out by 
such swift and certain highways as an unguarded step on a preci- 
pice, or failure to find shelter before a blizzard, or an attempt 
to swim the river at the rapids. These are all one-way roads, 
as the sign-posts say, and the transients do not come again to 
commit more blunders. 

Wolf Aiken was a young man, scarcely thirty; but the wilder- 
ness had already destroyed the outer marks of youth. The skin 
looked very dark, the hair black and unkempt. The lines of his 
face were already graven deep. He was always alert, always 
swift and deadly of muscle, and the eyes of the buzzard in the 
sky were not more watchful than his. Usually, in his work on 
the river-bank, Wolf was as cold as steel, but as the sun re- 
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vealed him this April afternoon, a curious heat and excitement 
had seemed to engross him. He tried to suppress it, setting his 
muscles like iron every time he played a card; yet the gaunt 
hand trembled ever so slightly; and a tiny glow, so faint that 
the eyes could not be sure of it at all, lay on the dark skin of his 
cheek-bones. 

Perhaps Buck Aiken, his brother, did not notice it. Possibly 
he was also too engrossed in the game. But Wolf wondered at 
it himself. He had gambled before, always coldly, always with 
a face inscrutable asa mask, and no fire or passion had ever led 
him to a false play. The stakes had been large, too; and here— 
he tried to tell himself that the stakes were not worth the effort 
of the game. His eyes wandered over toward them—the glossy, 
dusky heap by the tent, and it seemed to him that the heart within 
him beat faster 


[ was merely a little arrangement for the division of the 

I season’s catch. They were trappers, the Aikens, and they 

had just concluded the most successful season of their lives. 

Furs were high; yet the mink and marten had been more plenti- 

ful than at any time they could remember. The little dark heap 

of prime pelts represented better than sixteen hundred dollars— 

a good sum in the hills. And this afternoon they were dividing 
the pelts between them 

As all furriers know, there is often a great difference between 
two pelts of the same species. Small blemishes, length of hair, 
color and size, all have their weight. So Buck Aiken, the younger 
brother, had suggested a simple way to secure a fair division. 
He laid out two pelts at a time, the same fur and as near the 
same value as he could determine. Then each man drew cards 
from their soiled deck—and the low card got first choice of the 
two pelts. 

The results of the game could not possibly make more than 
a few dollars’ difference; and Wolf could not understand his 
growing rancor at his brother’s consistent winning. ‘Throughout 
the division only twice had Wolf drawn the lowest card, and in 
each case the two pelts had been so nearly alike that he could 
hardly make a choice. But many times, it seemed, when Buck 
had won, he had noticed a pronounced difference in the value 
of the pelts. It had begun to get on his nerves. 

It seemed to him, as they came up for drawing, that he had 
certain mental associations with every individual skin. It was 
not that he had known the living creatures that wore them. 
The Little People of forest and stream are dear to all real lovers 
of nature; but Wolf’s only relation with them was one of 
death. He had no mental picture of the living mink,—the white- 
toothed little slayer that followed moonlit trails on the river- 
bank,—but he did have particularly vivid images of each animal’s 
death. 

Buck was shuffling now—the last pair of marten skins were up 
for the draw—and Wolf leaned forward with half-closed eyes, 
carried back to certain little dramas on the river-bank and upon 
the snow-swept hills. He remembered so well each close-range 
shot with the killer-gun or blow with wooden mallet—so close 
to the sparkling eyes—whenever their victims had been found 
alive in their traps. When the two brothers made the trap-line 
together, it had always been Wolf who dispatched them. Buck 
never liked to do it. Ever since a child, he had retained a peculiar 
squeamishness about such things that—although rightfully ridic- 
ulous—had always seemed lovable to Wolf. Always Wolf had 
been ready enough to do this task for him; and now he remem- 
bered these killings, vivid in every little detail. And the strange- 
ness lay not only in the fact that Wolf remembered every blow 
he had dealt, but that he remembered them—and every detail 
of the little tragedies in which they were concerned—with a kind 
of passion and ecstasy. It was the wolf for which he was named, 
drunk with rapture over its fallen prey; and each pelt began to 
partake of a new and astounding valuation in his eyes. 


a curse beside the card his brother had drawn. Buck 
had won again. He began to !ook over the two marten skins. 
Wolf remembered one of them particularly well. The little crea- 
ture had been found alive in the trap, and Wolf could almost 
hear again the slight tap he had given it with the mallet. An 
inexplicable thrill of delight went through him when he saw 
that it was the inferior of the two skins. Buck, of course, would 
choose the other 

“You fool!” his voice suddenly rasped out. “The other was 
the best skin!” For Buck, through some lapse of judgment, 
had not chosen the one Wolf had anticipated. 


_—c. his gaunt hand drew a card—then flung it with 












Buck looked up with a question in his dark eyes. For once 
he did not understand his brother. Wolf was evidently sincere, 
and it was a queer thing that he should seem distressed, rather 
than pleased, at his brother’s error. He chuckled a little. 

“T'll keep it, anyway. You've been getting an edge the worst 
of it. And now what about the fisher?” 

Only one hide was left; and Wolf’s mind flew to it with a 
startling and overwhelming passion. It was a glossy, beautiful 
thing, the only fisher in their catch, and the most valuable pelt 
in the collection. For a moment the immediate surroundings 
faded from Wolf’s consciousness—blinked out like a light and 
left a river-picture that filled him with a strange, quivering eager- 
ness. It was down by the great whirlpool, beyond the fallen 
pine, where the waters had undermined the bank. Buck had 
not been with him when he found the fisher, alive and ready 
to fight to the death in the trap. There had been many blows 
that day. Life had been tenacious in the beautiful body. But 
he had done his work well, and had not injured the skin. And 
Wolf remembered that afterward there had been a little flow 
of blood from the animal’s mouth—he had seen it on his hand 

He had hardly noticed it then. The memory of it was clearer 
than the fact itself. His eyes leaped over the furry pelt, reveling 
in it; and desire was upon him. Buck seemed to be speaking from 
far away. 

“Why not draw for it—fair way as any,” the man was say- 
ing. “It’s a prime pelt.” 

“Yes, shuffle °em quick,” Wolf responded. “Low card wins, the 
same as before.” 

Once more Buck looked up, questioning. Wolf was speaking in 
an unfamiliar voice, as if his attention were riveted elsewhere 
Buck followed down the line of his hungry eyes until they rested 
upon the pelt. 

“What you lookin’ at?” he demanded. 

Wolf seemed to recoil. “Nothin’.” He reached out his lean 
hand, with suddenly narrowing eyes. “Let me deal, this time,” he 
demanded. 

Buck smiled at him. “Sure.” He passed over the sticky deck, 
and the cards worked through Wolf’s fingers. It seemed to his 
glowing eyes that the last card to leave his fingers on one side was 
a three-spot, coming up as the card nearest the top. He wasn’t 
sure—but his heart leaped at the possibility. 

He held the deck out in his soiled hand. 
breathlessly. 

“Let ’em ride!” Buck answered with a smile. 

Without waiting for Buck to draw first, Wolf broke the pack 
—lifting two cards from the deck. It was a chance, anyway; 
and the dark face was alive with delight and passion when he 
looked. He had drawn a three. 

“Good Lord, what luck!” Buck gasped. There was no hint 
of suspicion in his face. “But I'll never say die—” 

He cut carelessly from the deck. Then he shouted with boyish 
joy. 

He had drawn the deuce; and he threw the fisher pelt upon his 
pile. But Wolf had no answering shout of blasphemy. His 
emotion went too deep for that, and he only stared with red 
eyes at the river—intrigued by the fury and tumult with which 
the wild stream swept by their camp. 


“Cut?” he asked 


HE night fell crisp and chill—the kind of night that 

usually made the Aiken brothers think at once of the 
comfort of their blankets. The wind was an icy breath off the 
snowfields, whispering strangely in the trees, and blowing, like 
lips, at the fire. Yet neither of the brothers went at once to his 
bed. 

Buck Aiken lighted his pipe, and supposed of course that his 
brother was joining him in this little ritual of friendship. It 
was true that Wolf held his pipe between his teeth, and in the 
growing shadows and the smoke from the dying fire, Buck failed 
to observe that it was not lighted. It was wholly possible that 
Wolf himself was not aware of the fact. 

He wondered why his brother did not turn in. Usually the 
boy, loving sleep, went quickly to his bunk. Often when Wolf 
wished to sit and enjoy his pipe before a high fire, he was scarcely 
able to keep the younger man awake. But tonight Buck still 
lingered—and Wolf felt a growing impatience. He wished that 
his brother would go. 

He didn’t know why. The impulse went too deep for him to 
see. He wanted to be alone with his thoughts,-wanted this with 
a curious, passionate eagerness. Again and again he looked at 
his watch, pretending to yawn sleepily himself. There was no 
conscious cunning behind the little actions. They all seemed to 
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“Let me deal, this time,” he demanded. 
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spring from some dark part of him, an evil genius that was in 
the ascendency. “If you're goin’ to set up, we'd better build up 
the fire,” Buck said suddenly. 

Wolf was cold himself, but he shook his head. “We'll be turn- 
in’ in in a minute. Go ahead and get the bunk warm.” 

All men who have been in the wilderness have learned the 
solace and comfort of a high, bright fire at night.. As the flames 
leap, the memory-cords of a thousand-thousand years begin to hum, 
and a man crawls out of his civilization as a butterfly from its 
chrysalis; and the fire suddenly becomes -a haven and protection 
from all the age-old terrors of the darkness. The fire was man’s 
first friend, and even when the darkness no longer holds things to 
fear, when the eves of the last beast of prey no longer blink and 
glow in the shadows, the memory of its cheer remains. It is 
hard for a man to break away from. Wolf had lied when he 
said he would soon turn in. He simply knew that Buck would 
not go to bed as long as the fire was bright, and he would rather 
sit cold than have him remain the coldness was only 
at his fingertips and skin and feet, not in his heart or his brain. 
It was as if he had a fire within himself. 

He had no definite plans to carry out after his brother was 
asleep. | 


Besides, 


He only knew that he wanted to be alone, and he had 
some vague idea of examining again the two piles of pelts. He 
wanted to count them over, to feel the soft fur, and perhaps— 
in his brother’s unconsciousness—he would be able to imagine 
a sense of possession not only for his own portion but his brother’s 
as well. A sleeping man cannot own furs, he thought. They 
would be his, all his—for the moment at least. No one that lies 
still, with closed eyes, could ever stretch a hand to the treasure. 
His mind seemed to linger over the thought as if it loved it. 


E glanced furtively at Buck; the younger man was busy 

at some cheery plans of his own. His thoughts were 

not on the furs, unless he was thinking of the money that his 

share of them would bring. There would be gay times with that 

wealth—eight hundred dollars for each of them. His eyes seemed 

to be quite bright, not dark and brooding like his brother’s. Wolf 

scorned him in his thoughts, yet at the same time he envied him. 

For did he not own half—the better half—of the pelts? At least, 

he owned them now—until the night’s sleep claimed him, and shut 
his bright, boyish eves 

“Them are sure fine furs!” Buck suddenly exulted. 

For the first time the hot light went out of Wolf’s eyes, and 
left them icy and glittering. If Buck had seen the look, he would 
have known no sleep that night. Only the black hatred of jeal- 
ousy and covetousness brings that look to the eyes of men. But 
Buck rose and shuffled to his cot; and Wolf was left alone by the 
fire. 

He waited until he thought the younger man was asleep. Then 
he piled wood on the fire. In its bright light he was able to 
make a close scrutiny of the deck with which they had played 
that afternoon. He hoped that he would find some indication of 
cheating on his brother’s part, not wholly understanding why he 
hoped so. Yet there were no marks on the cards, no rough edges 
made by thumb-nails, nothing to which he could attach the least 
vestige of suspicion. 

He got up then, and stole into the tent. For a moment he 
listened to Buck’s heavy breathing. The man was asleep—the 
dark face in repose, a smile about the lips. They could smile, 
then, those lips—even in sleep, as if he were remembering his 
possession of the dark heap of pelts beside the cot. 

For a moment it seemed to Wolf that he could not leave the 
bedside. He stood motionless, trance-like, scarcely breathing, a 
strange cloud and murk over his thoughts. Through the front 
opening of the tent he could see the glow that the fire made, 
dimming and brightening as if by a pulse. It was red, too. It 
was almost as red as the blood he had shed to take the furs. 
Blood was always red and warm—like fire. Beyond, he saw the 
stars through the rifts in the trees 

Buck had kicked off his heavy trousers before climbing in be- 
tween the blankets, and with them the belt on which he carried 
his hunting knife. The trousers lay beside the tree-bough pallet, 
and Wolf slowly bent toward them. As his hands moved over 
the cloth, with a curious nervousness, his knuckles touched the 
handle of the knife. He couldn’t keep them from it. 

The steel rib of the knife-hilt was cold; yet a flame climbed 
up Wolf’s arm through his veins. He stood erect again, a long 
time, listening and watching. Again he bent, and drew the blade 
half out. His fingers seemed to lock about it. He touched its 
edge; Buck always kept his knife sharp as a razor. Then Wolf’s 
eyes wandered to a little exposed patch of bare flesh just under 
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the curve of his brother’s jowl. But he pushed the blade back 
into its case, and stepped forth to the door of the tent. 

The fire was almost in embers again, and its red glow went 
out over the water. Wolf bent and lifted both heaps of furs int: 
his arms. 

He carried them out and laid them beside the fire. They were 
his, all his—until Buck wakened. They were beautiful and sof 
and glossy; they would bring much money in the fur-market 
He began to wonder if any amount of money would be great 
enough to equal their value—to pay for their softness and luster 
and to make up for the blood he had spilled to get them. They 
were his own, all his; for had he not always administered the 
blow that had killed the wounded? He had won his right t 
them by killing; why should Buck carry away half of them? 


HE trapper ran his fingers through the fur, and the mo- 
tion yielded a curious excitement. Then he pressed the 
great lovely fisher skin against his cheek. 

It carried him back to the day and the place of the catch— 
far up the river, where the waters had undermined the bank 
There was a whirlpool there in which no living creature—except 
the Little People of the river themselves—might live. It was a 
cataract, a wild, tumultuous place, where the waters roared and 
broke against great rocks, and even the salmon were dashed back 
and forth in their upward climb to spawn. He remembered now 
that black whirlpool; and very slowly and carefully he recalled 
every occasion Buck and he had passed that way. 

He remembered that only on his last visit, when he had caught 
the fisher, did he notice that the supporting earth of the bank 
had all been washed away. It was just a green shelf, extending 
out over the whirlpool, and possibly it had already fallen in. He 
was curiously sickened at the thought. But if it hadn't, the 
slightest weight would break it down. 

There was even a wilder riffle than this, just back of the tent 
He looked a long time into the wild waters, fascinated by the 
faint glow that the fire flung over them. They would clutch a 
man, those waters; they would hurl him against the great boul- 
ders of the river-bed; they would carry him away as sleep had 
carried Buck,—only from such a sleep he could never awaken. 

Wolf’s creed was the creed of the beast for which he was named, 
but it was also the creed of the river: to slay all that could 
not conquer it. Wolf Aiken rose slowly, and went to the pile of 
steel traps that the two of them had but recently taken up. 

He moved among them very cautiously, so that the chains 
would not rattle. He did not permit the passion that was upon 
him to affect the iron control that his nerves had over his muscles 
Then he tiptoed to the door of the tent for a last look at the 
sleeper. 

Buck always slept soundly, never wakening until the first light 
of day. Wolf left him and headed up the river-bank, a steel trap 
in his hand. 

It was a long walk that Wolf made that night, but he was 
tireless as the river beside him. It was as if the laws in obedience 
to which the river flowed to the sea were no more commanding, no 
more inexorable, than those that drove him up the bank that night. 

He reached at last the outstretching bank over the whirlpool 
where the fisher had been caught. No, it had not yet fallen in; 
and a careless eye, unless the observer climbed down the bank 
to the water’s edge below or above the place, would never see 
that its supporting earth had been undermined. 

Wolf picked up a long, dry piece of driftwood—a slender dead 
limb of a pine, and looped the chain of the trap over its end. 
Then he crept as near as he dared to the overhanging bank, and 
carefully lifted the trap clear to its edge. 

As he lay there, crouched and trembling, the old buck that fed 
on the hillsides might have mistaken him for the gray wolf itself, 
that remorseless slayer for which he was named, crouched in 
ambush on the deer-trail. 


EVER had Wolf cooked the breakfast better. His hands 

were steady and sure. No telltale flush was on his 
face. And he waited until an hour after breakfast before he 
began the morning’s business. 

He sauntered over to the pile of traps and began to look them 
over. He tested the springs of some; he jerked the chains of 
others in his hands. Then he looked up questioningly. 

“Buck, where’s that old Number 215 that caught the fisher?’ 

The younger Aiken looked up. “It’s right there. Aint gone 
blind, have you, Wolf?” 

One little line about the older man’s mouth quivered—ever so 
slightly. “Well, it aint. I guess I left it up the river.” 


? 
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Wolf began to keep constant watch of the nver for a figure that might come floating by. 


Buck strolled over. “But I thought I saw the old brute just 
esterday.” He kicked the pile of traps. “But it aint here. I 
nust have seen another. I guess you left it.” 

For a moment Wolf seemed to be trying to recollect. “Of 
ourse! You know the big pine across the river—where we 
aught that last mink?” 

“Ves.” 

“There’s a green bank just above. Aint more than a mile 
from here. It must be lying on the bank where I dropped it, 
vhen I stopped to loop up the others. There’s a little brush 
etween the tree and the spot, but you can circle the brush and 
me right out to it. If you aint got nothin’ better to do, you 
might go and get it—and maybe pick off a deer on the way.” 
Buck started to get up, and for the first time a quiver passed 
ver Wolf’s frame. But his eyes drifted to the two piles of pelts, 
ind at once he was steady. Buck headed up the river. 

He turned just once when the brush had obscured his body 
Only the face suddenly showed through the thickets, and it 
seemed to Wolf’s eyes that it gleamed quite white. It was only 
in effect of the sunlight—rare indeed in this somber glen, —but 
tor an instant the face seemed to have the pallor of death. Wolf 
stood still a long time, then went back to the piles of pelts. 

Wolf gave him thirty minutes to walk to the river, and thirty 
more, in case of a failure of plans, to return. The long morn- 
ng passed, and at noon Wolf cooked himself his usual midday 
neal. It was not that he felt hungry. But the cunning of the 
lamned was already upon him: in case something did go wrong 
vith his plans, and Buck returned, it would seem more natural 
o be cooking over the campfire. It might be that the younger 
man had misunderstood the direction and was spending the morn- 
ng in fruitless search. It would not do to arouse his suspicions 
now; otherwise Buck would be careful not to give him another 
pportunity. 

The afternoon was long and still, with hardly a breath of air 

the pine-tops. As the hours passed, Wolf’s exultation in- 


creased. Again and again his hands worked through the piles 
of pelts, gloating over them, drunk with the knowledge of pos- 
session. They were his, all his—for Buck had not returned. 

Twilight is always a mystery in the mountains, and just at the 
drop of it, Wolf started up the river. It was well to pretend to 
make a search, he thought: he would be able to tell the curious 
in the valley below how he had hunted over all the hills, and be 
able to prove it if he wished. He hastened through the heavy 
brush. 

At the edge of the fallen pine, he drew up with a sudden jerk. 
He knew here his first moment of terror. What if Buck had 
discovered the deadfall in time, and was waiting with ready rifle 
for Wolf to come? It would be exactly what Buck would do: for 
justice, in the mountains, is a thing to deal swiftly. Buck would 
know that Wolf would come to view his work, ostentatiously to 
make a search. His sight would be true and keen along the rifle- 
barrel. 


Won waited a long time, while the shadows grew and 
deepened around him. Already it was almost too 
dark to see. Then he crept on 

He made a great circle, coming out on the other side of the 
deadfall. And in a moment more he was at the brink of the river. 

The whole contour of the bank seemed changed. The trap was 
no longer in sight; the long stick that he had used slanted down 
from the bank, and the end of it, resting in the water, vibrated 
like a living thing. It startled him for a moment. It was as 
if a finger were pointing out of the whirlpool. 

Fully six feet of earth had crumbled away. The trap, of course, 
had fallen with the man who had stepped upon the treacherous 
place to get it. Wolf cursed, a savage sound in the gathering 
darkness. 

He walked rather swiftly on the way back to his camp. He 
wanted to be with his furs again—to realize that they were all, 
all his, with none now to claim even (Continued on page 138) 
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The Story So Far: 


HE gilded 

youth of 

1921 glowed 
doubly golden in Cherry 
Mohun. Wealth was hers 
and great beauty; hers 
too were the fine verve 
and freedom of a genera- 
tion that had repudiated 
restraint hers the cock- 
tails in teacups, the cas 
ual swear-word, the mid- 
night motoring at high 
speed and the lov 
ing that was not slow 


e-mak 


To young-old Doctor 
David Sangree—a sciet 
tist just returned to his 


America after some vears 
spent abroad in research 
and in work for the Near 
East Relief — to him, 
Cherry was at once a prob- 
lem, a delight and a horror 
Sangree had been intro- 
duced to Cherry and her 
family by his lawyer 
George Lycett, partly be- 
cause Lycett had invested 
Sangree’s funds (of which 
he had been in charge 
during the scientist’s al 
sence abroad) in enterprises manag 
lionaire father 

Something in Sangree’s first obvious amazement at Cherry’s 
most undébutante sophistication provoked the girl to shock him 
further; and when her father spoiled an afternoon for her by 
requesting that she spend it entertaining Sangree, the girl sought 
revenge. She dared Sangree to go riding with her. And when he 
accepted, she had the groom give him her brother’s vicious horse 
Centipede 

Sangree was thrown, but he got into the saddle again and rode 
Centipede to a finish ahead of Cherry and her mount. Only when 
they had returned, and Sangree slid from the saddle in a faint 
at the gate of the stableyard, did Cherry realize that Sangree’s 
arm had been broken. This was the beginning of a growing 
friendship between these two so-different people, through Mamselle 
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by Cherry’s self-made mil- 
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“Oh, I'm a fright,” she said with a petulant shrug. “There's 


Chérie had many other strings to her bow—in particular the 
aviator Dick Wilberforce, the ex-soldier Jim Cowan and the 
wealthy man-about-town John Chichester—the last of whom 
her mother wished her to marry. 

Presently calamity came to Cherry Mohun. One night while 
she was out joy-riding with Jim Cowan, and when her scape- 
grace brother Jack had come home drunk, her father suffered 
a paralytic stroke, brought on by business worry. The firm 
of Mohun and Company had, in fact, been compelled to go into 
bankruptcy. 

Cherry’s friends were kind. The impecunious Bruce Cowan 
proposed marriage, but his roughness repelled her. And Cherry’s 
mother, appalled at the prospect of losing her luxuries, pressed 
Cherry to accept the wealthy old roué Chichester. (The. story 
continues in detail: ) 
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applied it to this purpose. The wages of the in- 
door servants at the Seventy-eighth Street house, 
resides those of Catherwood and the second 
hauffeur, were in arrears. Alicia Mohun had 
something less than a thousand dollars in her 
personal account at the bank. Jack had noth- 
ing. Without confiding in either mother or 
brother, Cherry found offers for both Bramble 
and Centipede, the hunters, and sold them at a 
sacrifice. Most of the money went to pay 
wages. Then, after an interview with her 
mother, she expressed her intention of sending 
away every servant in the house except the 
second cook and one maid upstairs. 

This brought a new outburst of weeping and 
precipitated a renewal of the discussion, so 
hateful to Cherry, as to John Chichester. But 
she eluded her mother with vague promises to 
consider that matter at a later moment, and as 
a sop even acquiesced in her mother’s wish to 
retain for the present Lillie, her personal maid. 
It took some courage and abnegation on Cher- 
ry’s part to dismiss the chauffeurs and to offer 
all the cars for sale, for this meant that there 
would be no more rides into the country unless 
she went by train or depended upon the kind- 
ness of her friends 

But the reduction of the force of servants 
was to be accomplished without initiative from 
Cherry. The delay in the payment of their 
wages had alarmed them, and so when Cherry 
managed to pay them, most of the servants 
gave notice. And the second cook, who had 
been retained, was not slow to follow, leaving 
only a scullery girl in the kitchen to do all the 
work. The upstairs maid, foreseeing extra 
work, deserted; and even Lillie, finding some 
small duties thrust upon her, disappeared one 
evening with her baggage. Like rats they had 
deserted the sinking ship ; 

This defection thrust new burdens upon 
Cherry, who had three rooms to clean besides 
helping with the sick man and relieving Miss 
Blythe, the trained nurse, in her hours off duty. 
Cherry assumed these new obligations with a 
sense of relief at having something to do. But 
it was not long before the drudgery of the 
housework began to wear upon her, and she 
diminished one by one all tasks not absolutely 
essential to a somewhat disorderly existence. Her 
mother, fretting constantly about one thing or 
another, was her greatest trouble—the soiled 
towels in the bathroom, her bed badly made, 
the dust accumulating on mantel and dressing- 
table; and Cherry, aware of her helplessness, 
which showed no sign of coping with a diffi- 
cult situation, did what she could for her com- 
fort. Alicia Mohun spent most of her time 
in her own room, helping Miss Blythe occa- 
sionally, or wandering like a ghost about the 
lower floor, weeping into her eggs at the break- 

no use trying to tell me What are you doing with the bills?” fast-table, to which she was now forced to descend, or gazing 
through the lace curtains of the drawing-room at the passing 

EANWHILE affairs at the Mohun house were falling traffic of the street outside. 
into a hopeless state of confusion. Jack Mohun, in- To the family conferences she added little of advice or encour- 
eriting some of his mother’s lip-wisdom, was talking a great agement; she remained silent when Cherry with troubled frank- 
eal about what he was going to do, but accomplishing little. In- ness proposed that they should move at once to a small house far 
eed, as Cherry soon discovered, instead of searching for a posi- uptown or in the country, listening instead to Jack, who still 
mn, he preferred, as his mother did, to talk in large figures of stimulated her hopes with pleasant possibilities that they might 
nat would presently happen to their fortunes when the market continue to live where they were. And during the day when 
ould take an upward turn. The mere suggestion by Cherry Jack had gone downtown upon his wild-goose chase after the ves- 
f the stipend which Jack might earn from an office downtown in tiges of their dissipated fortune, she remained aloof from her 
me useful if humble capacity filled them both with querulous daughter, writing conciliatory notes to persistent dressmakers, 
probation. whose demands, too long disregarded, were now becoming obdurate. 
Cherry decided to cherish no false notions of optimism. There The situation became more difficult daily. If the mails at the 
as something of her father in the sturdiness with which she Mohuns’ house brought fewer square envelopes, the oblong ones 
et the situation. There were the servants at the Oyster Bay continued to accumulate on the library table at an alarming 
1ce, the gardeners and grooms, to be paid and dismissed. rate. It was astonishing how they grew in number. Cherry didn’t 
‘try had a little money in her own small bank-account and know what to do with them. She realized that before her father 
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was taken sick, those oblong envelopes had always miraculously 
disappeared from the library table Now they remained there 
in a huge pile, disregarded, evaded by the rest of the family. They 
were of different colors and bore the familiar names of tradesmen, 
dressmakers, tailors, public-service corporations. Others were 
from lawyers with curious names r from collection agencies 
At last in a desperate moment. her mother having decided to 
take a drive with an indulgent friend, Cherry seated herselt 
calmly at the desk, opened all the envelopes and carefully made 
a list of the obligations that remained. The result of these cal- 
culations was astounding, for her lition revealed a total of 
almost twenty thousand dollars in paid bills 





HERRY sat stunned at the revelation. Twenty thousand 
dollars! There surely must be a mistake. She went 
over the list again and again, verifving and adding the columns 
of figures both up and down, at last convinced that she had 
made no errors [T'wenty thousand, nearly twenty-one thousand 
dollars, most of the bills accompanied by urgent appeals, veiled 
threats, or threats unveiled! Cherry’s bills, many of them, for 
gowns, hats, shoes, stockings, contracted in the name of the sick 
man upstairs. Where was the money to come from? Cherry 
got up and paced the floor nervously, turning over again and 
again the sheaf of bills representing her own and her mother’s 
personal share in this obligation. Her bills—for gowns that she 
had worn, for some of he erv clot] ing on her body at the 
moment These bills would be paid all of them. The 
sale of the automobiles wou but at the low prices which 
Cherry could get, they would n rovide as much as one-fourth 
of this amount. And her mother and Jack were counting on the 
sale of the machines t« pay the immediate household expenses! 
For the first time, Cherry found herself thinking of John Chi- 
chester in mere terms of money But even if she dared to 
marry him, how could she bring him such a heritage as this! 


The thought of it revolted her—to consider her body in terms 


of shoes, stockings and dresses, of future stockings and dresses 
from his bounty! Another phrase of Bruce Cowan came to 
her—the word that he had applied in all its uncompromising 
iliness to a woman who sold herself. She had thought Bruce 
brutal, but—the word was the only one that would fit. 

It was in the midst of these disturbing meditations that 
\licia Mohun returned to the house from her drive. Cherry 
heard her in the hallway outside, and in a moment her mother 


entered the drawing-room. At the rustle of papers she turned 
and beheld her daughter’s head peeping forth above the mountains 
of bills 

“what on earth 


“Why, 


oA 
Sdlt 


Cherry.”’ she 


“Just bills,” Cherry broke in Muzzy, how sweet you 


look! It’s done you good, hasn’t it.” 

“It was very pleasant. Mrs. Heywood is so kind. She’s been 
telling me about everything.” 

Cherry's troubled brows relaxed. There was a little smile 


pon her mother’s tired face, 


with 


which was painted here and there 
Cherry understood. Mrs. 
Heywood had the gift of light gossip. Alicia Mohun, after a 
month of retirement, had for an hour in the atmosphere 
which was the breath to her nostrils 

“I'm so glad you went 
fresh e you young agail 


mirror 


pretty touches of pale color. 





Muzzy.” said Cherry gently. “The 





Alicia glanced at the above the mantel while she un- 
pinned her veil 

“Oh, I’m a fright,” she said with a petulant shrug. 
trying to tell me What doing with the bills? 

It was such a pity to tell her, to bring her down to the sordid 
business of the moment, when she had just snatched an illusive 
hour 

“Oh, just looking over them 
haps, when we see what 


There’s no use 


are vou 


Don’t bother now. 
we have—” 


Later, per- 


UT Alicia, having removed her veil, remained, fingering the 
papers and staring at the columns of figures which repre- 
sented Cherry’s labors. 

“But surely, Cherry, there can’t be so many. I know there 
are a few bills of mine upstairs—I’ve managed to defer pay- 
ment for a few weeks; but this! Why, your father was always 
very careful to keep the current accounts paid every month.” 

“I—I'm afraid he didn’t. I’m afraid he couldn’t, Muzzy,” said 
Cherry 

“Tt’s too bad. 
thousand—” 

“Twenty!” said Cherry succinctly. 


But we must manage somehow. Four or five 


Mamselle Chérie 


Her mother stared at her for a moment as though she had 
not heard correctly. 

“Surely, my dear, you have made some mistake.” 

“No. Ive been over them a dozen times. I wasn’t going to 
bother you, but I suppose you'd better know.” 

“How terrible!” Mrs. Mohun dropped into the armchair at 
Cherry’s side, her expression suddenly settling into the lines 
of helpless anguish so familiar to her daughter. “And I'd just 
managed to forget it all.” 

“I’m sorry. But there’s no use evading. We've 
something—sell something,—then move away from 
quickly as we can.” 

“Oh, Cherry—where?” 

“I don't know. A little house—we'll be quite cosy.” 

“Oblivion!” gasped Alicia. “I know—in a grubby street of 
yellow brick houses—soiled women in mob-caps, dirty children, 
the odor of boiling cabbage.” She bent her head, while her 
lovely shoulders gave a shudder of repulsion. “Oh, Cherry, I 
can’t—I can’t!” 

Almost the very phrases that Cherry had used to Bruce Cowan! 
And the picture seemed even more repellent now when 
through her mother’s eyes. But Cherry set her lips in a thin line 
of resolution. 

“We've got to, Muzzy,” she said at last. 

Alicia Mohun began weeping again, more and more unrestrain- 
edly; Cherry got up and sat on the arm of her mother’s chair, her 
arm around her. 

“Don't, Muzzy dear!” 

“T can’t, Cherry,” she whispered reproachfully. 
should ask this of me!” 

“I’m only telling you—” 

“That vou should suggest 
p-power to h-help us all 

“Muzzy, do you think that’s quite fair to me?” 

“Yes,” gasped her mother, raising her head with desperate 
conviction. “Yes, I do. Don’t you owe something to me? 
Haven't I brought you up in every luxury, taught you every- 
thing that you should know to take a splendid place in the world, 
provided for you the most brilliant match of this generation?” 

“But Muzzy.” broke in Cherry calmly, “I don’t love John 
Chichester.” 

“Love!” The note was slightly satirical, as if born of an expe- 
rience which covered every possible emotion that the world could 
offer. “Love! What can you know of love!” 


LICIA’S tears had stopped flowing. To Cherry it seemed 

A as if they might have been congealed at their sources 

by the sudden freezing of her mother’s heart. And there was a 

hard look of determination in her eyes, such as Cherry had only 

seen there lately. The battle was on. Alicia Mohun was fight- 

ing for her life. Cherry got up wearily and crossed the room 

to the window, where she stood looking out. She heard her 

mother’s voice, rising in its desperation to a thin nasal tone 
which was unusual to it. 

“What do you know of love?” she cried shrilly. “Why, you're 
only a child! Oh, you've been about a good deal, but you don’t 
know the real meaning of things. Love is merely friendship 
magnified. I didn’t love your father when I married him. I 
liked him; we were good friends. He was worthy. I knew he 
would amount to something. But it wasn’t what one would 
call a grand passion—” 

“No. I know it,” said Cherry calmly. 

“There are no grand passions nowadays, unless they end in 
the ditch. Passion in itself is a debasing emotion. It cannot 
last. Look about you. The happy marriages are the calm ones— 
the thoughtful, the premeditated ones, where friendship blooms 
into something warmer. Ah, believe me, my dear, I know what 
I'm talkiag about. If you like Mr. Chichester, and you admit 
you do, it is all that is necessary. Oh, I know you're timid— 
frightened at the step you'll take; but with a devotion such 
as he offers, wealth, position, all your troubles will be smoothed 
away. You'll admit, wont you, my dear, that in every sense of 
the word John Chichester is a gentleman?” 

At the window Cherry stirred. 

“The word gentleman,” she said, “means so many things. 

“I don’t understand. Wont you explain?” 

Cherry gasped in desperation. 

“Just because a man comes of good people, he’s a gentleman,” 
she said, “—because he dresses well, has money and doesn’t have 
to work with his hands, because his manners in public are those 
of other gentlemen. That’s all that matters.” 


got to do 


here as 


seen 


“Oh, that you 


such a thing, when it’s in your 
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‘* Now that you're here,”” he said, ‘I! suppose you might as well be killed for a sheep as a lamb. 


“T don’t understand.” 

“L'll try to explain, if you don’t mind my speaking plainly.” 

“Go on.” 

“There’s a code of the gentleman in John Chichester’s set. He 
can get as drunk as he pleases, provided no one but other gentle- 
men see him drunk or get drunk with him; he can keep his mis- 
tresses, provided only other gentlemen know the mistresses he 
keeps. There is only one rule in the code. He musn’t throw his 
vices into the faces of his ballroom friends, the women relations 
of other gentlemen—” 

“Cherry!” 

“It’s the truth. A man of your set can do anything, provided 
he isn’t flagrantly disgraceful in public. No one questions his 
habits or his private life. I know. So does everybody. There 
are people who look down on that sort of thing, but not in our 
set—not the world, your world and mine. Imagine barring your 
door to John Chichester just because of the actress Wanda 
Delaney!” 


“Cherry! You don’t believe that story!” 
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Let me take your coat.” 
“Ves, I do. And about his drinking. He used to be carried 
out of the Olympian, night after night.” 

“My dear, who has been telling you all those tales?” 
much disturbed. 

“Everybody. You’ve heard them too. You must have,” 
Cherry, facing her mother with spirit. 

“One hears tales about everyone,” said Alicia cautiously. “You 
can’t expect a man of John Chichester’s position to get off scot 
free. Besides, with his temptations, one could hardly expect him 
to be an angel.” 

“No, I don’t expect him to be an angel—or any man,” said 
Cherry. “But I don’t want the man I marry—especially if I 
marry him with premeditation—to be a middle-aged wreck, a hol- 
low shell who marries at last just because there’s nothing else 
left for him to do.” 

“Cherry! How can you speak of Mr. Chichester like that?” 

“He is a wreck. You know it. He’s like a squeezed orange 
or dried fruit. I don’t like his mustache or the jerky way he 
has with his hands. Oh, I couldn’t marry him, Muzzy—to love, 


said Alicia, 


said 
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T can’t honor him; and 

I would. But 
Put yourself in 
with all my life 
I want to be 


honor and obey him! 1 don’t love him 
T couldn't obey him. Id like to for your sake 
it’s too much to ask of me—even to save us 
my place, Muzzy,” she pleaded. “I’m young 
before me. I want to live. I want to be myself 
happy. Haven't I a right to be that?” 

“But, my dear, why should you believe that you will be un- 
happy with John Chichester?” asked her mother, groping des- 
perately among her conventional fatuities. “Marriages of this 
sort are always arranged in France, in other countries, and among 


royalty all over the world. Some of the most successful mar- 
riages the world has known 
“Successful!” said Cherry scornfully 


speak the truth. You dream of love. 
All voung girls do. But that sort of fascination doesn’t last. It 
rarely honeymoon—then shares the fate of all other 
violent burns itself out with its own fire and ends in 
disillusionment The reason why most husbands 
and wives aren’t divorced they become a habit to each 
other, even their faults, their imperfect You will never find 
a man without faults You yi urself will not be too easv to get 
along with. It will be so much safer for you to marry a man 
old enough to know mind, even if he isn’t perfect, who 
by his kindness and devotion will you something better than 
youthful fascination—something more enduring, the well- 
happiness which comes of a perfectly ordered life, 


Yes Please lister ] 


outlives the 
emotions 

and indifference 
is because 


ions 


his own 
oner 
a mere 
being, the 

every comfort, every luxury 
HE sophistry of the argument passed over Cherry, be- 
cause she knew that it came from her mother’s mind, 
not from her heart, and she wistfully, hoping to feel in 
her mother’s eagerness some warm affection But her 
concern had the complacency of complete self-justification. It 
was of Cherry as John Chichester’s wife that she thought—the 
of her own daughter whom 

. ‘ 


she meant to offer as a sacrifice to them 


istened 


note ol 


summit ol her worldly ambitions, not 







Not a word of affection—only those of 
expediency. When her mother paused for 
lack of breath, a moment of silence f: 
lowed 

“Muzzy,” asked Cherry quietly, “y 
knew, didn’t you, that Mr. Chi- 
chester was what I've told you? 

Alicia) Mohun moved uneasily 


and looked past Cherry out of the 
window 

“Of course, I’ve heard 
tales “3 

Cherry bent her head, 
thinking deeply 

And vou ve still 
sidered this marriage 
without investigating?’ 

“Those are not mat- 
ters which a woman can 
I prefer not to 
think about that side of 
life 

“But you knew that 
the stories were probably 
true?” 

“T thought as little of 
them as I could.” 

Cherry was_ silent 
another long moment 

“You'd be still willing, 
if these stories are true, 
—other perhaps 
of dissipation even more 
condemning,—you'd be 
still willing that I 
should marry John Chi- 
chester?” 

In the garish light 
from the window Alicia 
Mohun’s face settled in- 
to the hard lines of in- 
tolerance 


con- 


discuss 


stories 


“]—] — wouldn't be- 
lieve them,” she said A light tap at the door! 
firmly 
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Cherry turned from the window to her seat at the table, her head 
bowed in Gisappointment and pain. The most terrible part of the 
conversation to Cherry was her mother’s incuriosity and unconcern 
as to its effect upon Cherry herself. For she went on rapidly 

“Now, don’t interpose all sorts of foolish objections, Cherry 
dear. You must believe with all my experience that I’m capable 
of giving you the best advice. Hasn’t my judgment always been 
good in social matters? MHaven’t I had enough foresight and 
wisdom to bring our family into the circles of the very most 
select? You must trust to me, Cherry, wont you?” she pleaded 
as she rose and took up her gloves and wrap. “It isn’t as though 
you cared for anyone else. You don’t. I can't believe that 
Bruce Cowan means anything to you—not seriously. Why, the 
thought is impossible! He’s not your sort.” 

“It isn’t necessary to speak of Bruce,” Cherry muttered, “or 
of Dicky—or Harold—though either of them would be better than 
Mr. Cowan. I don’t want to marry anybody.” 

“But you must, you know, dear. You promised me you'd 
think about it. I’m not going to say anything more now. But 
I feel you're not going to disappoint me. You can’t, Cherry 
It would be terrible. Good God! If you refused, I believe it 
would kill me. It would, Cherry—” 

“Oh, Muzzy, Muzzy—” 

Cherry fell into the chair by the library table and bent her 
head to her arms. She did not weep then. Her heart was too 


bruised to bleed. But as she fell forward, the pile of bills at 
her elbow toppled and fell over her 

“You must, Cherry. There's nothing left—nothing to save 
us. Those bills! How can we meet them?” 

One of the papers had slipped down below Cherry’s eyes. It 


was from a fashionable dressmaker: 

“Three evening dresses for Miss Mohun—$1,200.” 

She didn't hear what her mother was saying. Her mind was 
dulled by the persistent reiteration of the one idea. The words 
no longer meant anything—the pleas, the prayers, even the 

threats. They seemed to come 
her, from a distance, from beyond 
the void that had suddenly grown 
between her mother’s heart and her 


own And then a_ phrase 
z caught her ear, and she lis- 
ts tened, concentrating with a 


kind of fascinated desperation 

“You've got to, Cherry 

the shrill voice went on, “for 

your father’s sake if not for 
mine. Those bills are his. He 
told us we could make them 
He wanted us to. God knows 
I wouldn't have made them if 
I’d only known what was to 
come. But we did make them 
you and I, and they’ve got to 
be paid. And the doctors! It 
will be frightful. But he has 
to have the best of attention 
—it’s the least we can do for 
him, now and in the future 
But where is the money to 
come from, unless—” 

Cherry covered her ears 
with her fingers and rose, her 
eves blinded with tears. 

“Don’t say any more, 
Muzzy—not about Dad! I'll 
think about it. Really I will 
But not now. Please, please!” 

She felt her mother’s arm 
around her shoulders, but she 
turned away, blindly rushing 
from the library and upstairs 
to the sanctuary of her own 
room. 


FTER some days of 

deliberation David 

Sangree had offered his serv- 

ices as an-instructor in eth- 

nology to the Univer - 

sity of Columbia. He had 
(Continued on page 118) 


This was un- 
usual, and he stared for a moment blankly. 
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By J. Frank Davis 


LFRED DANBY had 
at last drawn the 
wage of his twenty- 

years of hypocritical meekness 
fe was free. He passed out through 
e door of the State prison with his 
scharge certificate in a pocket of his 
w, ill-fitting clothes. The warden’s 
vice still echoed in his ears: “I’m glad 
ou got it, Danby. Good luck to you! 


| hope you never come back.” And his 


wn reply, low-voiced and humble, 
epressed as all his speech had been re- 
ressed for well-nigh a generation: 
No, suh, Cap'n. I sha’n’t come back. 
Thank you, suh.” 

He wasn’t going back, ever; of that 
e was sure. Two men he had to kill, 
ut nobody except the men themselves 
ould ever know who killed them. He 
lid not propose to be caught, or even 
uspected. And his plans were too well 


formulated to go awry; he had been 


aking them and analyzing them and 


amending them to perfection for more 


han twenty years. More than two 
undred and sixty-four months, more 
han a thousand and forty weeks, more 


than eight thousand days! The lapse 


f time arrayed. itself thus statistically 
n his mind as he waited in the railroad 


station, a little dazed by liberty. Day 


y day and week by week he had com- 
uted it, while he practiced meekness 
nd waited for the pardon that he knew 


would some day be his reward. 


Two men to kill! He had made up 


lis mind to this before ever they 


rought him, shackled to another outlaw 
f his own gang, and checked him off in 
he prison office like so much merchan- 
lise to be receipted for. In the court- 


room he had decided upon it; it had 


alled for all the restraint of which he 
vas capable not to spring to his feet, 
fter the sentence, and shout to the 
vo men who were most responsible for 
is plight. that some day he would get 
ieir_ lives. He had made no scene 
hatever, but had listened in scowling 
lence to the penalty the jury assessed. 


‘inety-nine years in prison! Even at that moment, his tumbled 
thought was that in time he would win a pardon; then he would 
be free to kill them. 
In the first bitter, raging, impotent days at Huntsville the 
iought persisted above all others. As time drearily passed, it 
came an obsession. It became something more—an inspira- 
mn that encouraged him to keep alive and well, to work faith- 
lly, to obey the rules humbly, to be meek. 


report said. Inevitably the pardon board after many years 


“A model prisoner,” 
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had its attention called to Alfred Dan- 
by’s record. 

Two men to kill—Nueces Bill Titus 
and Robert Coplin Chey were both 
still living and in excellent health; he 
knew that, from occasional mention in 
the newspapers that from time to time 
came under his eye after he had been 
made a trusty. Titus was to be killed 
first. Then Coplin, some time later, 
when the excitement over Nueces Bill’s 
death died down. His plans were laid 
almost to the last detail, with every 
contingency covered; one can exhaust 
contingencies and figure how to handle 
each of them when one has more than 
twenty years for planning. 

Coplin, as district attorney, had con- 
victed him. It wasn’t entirely for this 
that he was to be killed, but for what 
he had said in that address to the jury,. 
when he told them Al Danby was not 
an ordinary desperado but a danger- 
ous beast. “A rattlesnake without rat- 
tles, who does not warn his enemy as 
an honest rattlesnake does,” was an- 
other of Coplin’s phrases. Coplin was 
a judge, now, of a high court. It was 
in Danby’s plan to remind him, just 
before his death, of those beast and 
snake references 

Nueces Bill Titus, then a captain of 
Texas Rangers, had captured him. This 
would not have rankled so much, if at 
the same time he had not humiliated 
him. Danby had heard Titus was look- 
ing for him, had hitched his pistol well 
to the front, with the bottom of the 
holster strapped to his thigh so the butt 
of the gun angled out ready to his hand, 
and had prepared, like the rattleless 
rattler that Coplin afterward called him, 
to beat the Ranger to the draw if they 
should meet. Fortune had favored him. 
He had seen Titus a fraction of a sec- 
ond before Titus saw him, and his hand 
whipped to his gun—and Titus had 
shot him, twice, before he could flip the 
pistol out and pull the trigger. Danby 
had been proud of a certain reputation 
for speed with a pistol. Ranger Cap- 


tain Titus had made him and his boasted skill a laughing stock. 
For a time he had been undecided whether to kill Coplin or 


Titus first. He had decided, finally, upon the Ranger—now for 


many years out of the service and reputed, he gathered from the 
newspaper mention he had seen, to be wealthy—a cattleman, 
banker and oil-operator, resident of San Antonio, with a ranch 
which he visited on occasion some ten miles outside the little 
southern Texas city of Summerton. 

Grimly, without consciousness that there was humor in the 
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idea, Danby was thankful, as he waited for the 
train and as he looked out of its windows during 
the many hours of a southward journey, that his 
two enemies were in good health. It meant he 
did not need to hurry. He expected to wait at 
least a year. One year did not seem a long time, 
ilter twenty-two 

He was hastening now to secure the capital 
which would make the carrying out of his long- 
maturing scheme possible, a treasure buried, not 
only safely, but profitably. If that remnant of the 
proceeds of the train-robbery—not the unsuccess- 
ful, bungled holdup which had brought about his 
conviction on the charge of homicide, but the 
prior one—had been hidden somewhere under- 
ground, there would be danger and risk and pos- 
sible disappointment in the quest for it, but he 
had cached it wisely. More wisely, he had con- 
fided in no one. What use? The authorities would 
have seized it as stolen goods. The lawyer who 
defended him would have added it to his fee 
Danby had elected to leave it where it was. If 
he ever got out of prison, it awaited him; if not, 
it would not concern him; he had no heirs 

The amount, on the day when keys first clicked 
and grated behind him at the prison, had been a 
trifle over $2,460. Savings accounts in those days 
were treated liberally in southwest Texas; it had 
been specifically printed in the bank-book that it 
would earn five per cent per annum, compounded 
quarterly. Not that he had kept the book; he had 
left it with the cashier of the bank, mentioning 
frankly that he didn’t care to have the record of 
the deposit with him. The cashier had nodded 
Perhaps he guessed the reason; if he did, it was 
none of his or the bank’s business; a depositor 
was a depositor, whose affairs were to be treated 
as a matter of confidence 

At El Paso, when the train finished its climb 
ind set him down there, Danby had some diffi- 
culty in finding the bank. The town had grown 

most past recognition; the institution had long 
since moved into a modern building; he did not 
wish to attract attention to himself by asking for 
lirections, and he suffered from the frightened 
shyness of the newly discharged convict. He came 
to it finally, however, and entered with an effort 
to conceal his timidity. He was relieved that 
nobody seemed to notice his stiff, ill-tailored ap- 
parel, which he had feared would identify his re- 
cent place of abode and cause him to be barred 
until he could make explanation. It was impor- 
tant that he should not have to make explana- 
tion many times, or to many people; they might 
still remember him a vear hence 

The active vice-president’s desk stood in an inclosure just 
inside the door, and a gilt-lettered block of mahogany on the 
top of it bore his name. Danby wet his lips and breathed with 
relief, for the name was the name of the cashier with whom, 
so long ago, he had made his deposit. 

He slipped inside the railing when his turn came, hat in hand, 
trying his best, quite unsuccessfully, to slough off the prison man- 
ner of humility, and sat down, upon invitation, on the edge of 
the chair at the vice-president’s elbow. The vice-president’s eyes 
appraised him with no light of recognition. Danby thrust his 
hand into the inner breast pocket of his coat and withdrew a 
paper 

“I have a savings account here,” he said. “It has been here 
a long time; I reckon you don’t remember me. My name is 
Alfred G. Danby He laid on the desk before the bank officer 
his certificate of discharge 

The vice-president glanced at it long enough to take in its 
significance, and raised his eyes swiftly to Danby’s face. 

“Is there anyone who can identify you?” — 

“Can't you? You were cashier when I put the money in. 
It was you I got the message to after I was caught—not to 
send me any letters or notices about it.” 

“I knew Danby, yes,” said the banker. “Of course a great 
deal of time has passed, but it seems to me he would be a 
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Danby had seen Titus a fraction of a second before 


younger man than you. He was hardly more than a boy when— 
when I saw him last.” 

“T was twenty-one,” the ex-convict told him monotonously, 
his lips almost motionless, the words slipping out through the 
corner of his mouth. “I’m forty-three now.” He ran stubby, 
stained fingers through his thin gray hair. “Look more than 
fifty, don’t I? A man doesn’t get young as the years go by at 
Huntsville.” 

“What became of the others who were convicted at the same 
time as you?” The question was obviously in the nature of an 
identification-test. The banker spoke in tones no one could overhear. 

“Two were hanged. The other got twenty years as accessory 
Want me to tell you their names and what the evidence against 
each one of ‘em was?” 

“No. It isn’t necessary. If you weren’t on the level, you 
could have dug up that information—and all you have given 
me this far, for that matter.” 

“Maybe you've seen clothes like this before.” 

The banker, without saying whether he had or had not, asked 
a sudden question: ‘““Where’s your bank-book?” 

“T told you I didn’t want it. I said I didn’t want to have any 
record of the deposit on me. You took my signature.” 

“Write it.’ The vice-president pushed a pad of paper and a 
pen before him. Danby complied. 
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Titus saw him, and hand whipped to his gun—-and Titus had shot him, twice, before he could pull the trigger. 


“Before I go to compare it,” said his inquisitor, “—I seem to 
vember that Danby had a scar on his chin.” 

Danby turned his face to the light. “It’s two days since I 
was shaved,” he said, “but I reckon you can see it. A greaser 
threw a knife, and I didn’t duck quite far enough. I can tell 
you his name and where it happened, if you want.” 

“That wouldn’t be of any help, because I 
banker said. “Wait a minute.” 

He came back presently, and nodded. 

“Five per cent, compounded quarterly, piles up in twenty- 
wo years,” he said. “Have you any idea how much you have 
got in this bank now?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Seventy-three hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
one cents. Do you want to draw some of it?” 

“I'd like to draw all of it, if you please, suh. I’m figurin’ on 
zoing up North—up to St. Louis, or Kansas City, maybe, and 
thataway. I aint ever aimin’ to come back to Texa a 

he essayed a smile that was mostly a failure—“ 
f Texas I ever need to.” 

“It’s customary to demand a six 
What are you going to do up North?” 

“Work at my trade. They taught me to be a machinist. I 

n’t guess I'll have trouble getting work somewheres.” 


er knew,” the 


seventy- 


-day notice. However— 


“Nobody trouble 
money. 


cashier’s 


that’s willing to do a whole 
finding it even in these days. I'll let 
Want a few hundreds in cash, and the 
check?” 

Danby had long since figured the reply to this question: 

“If you please, suh, I’d like to have it all in cash. I couldn’t 
get identified to cash any kind of a check, or such, and I don’t 
want to have to answer a lot of questions, anyway. You see, 
I’m starting in all over again kind 0’ late. I don’t want to have 
no more handicaps than I have to. 1 would you mind giv- 
ing it to me yourself? Save me having to meet a cashier, or 
teller, and have ‘em know who I am and all that?” 

“That’s reasonable, I guess.” The vice-president made out the 
necessary receipt, which Danby signed. 

“Not very big bills, please suh,” suggested the ex-convict. 
“Big bills make folks curious when you break ’em. It will make 
quite a package, but if you could have two or three hundred 
dollars in twenties, one hundred in smaller bills, and the rest in 
fifties—” 

When the banker brought the money, Danby stowed it about his 
clothes. 

“It aint necessary to say anything about my being here, is it?” 
he pleaded. “There aint anything going to get into the papers 
and all that, is there?” 


you i 
balance in a 
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“This bank doesn’t ialk about its customers’ private business, 
either while they are customers or afterwards,” the banker said 
shortly. Several others were waiting to interview him; he was 
obviously willing that Danby, who no longer was to be a patron 
of the bank, should depart at Danby lost no time in doing 
so, as inconspicuously as might be 

he president of the bank, to whom the vice-president had 
whispered a word on his way to get the money, had strolled to- 
ward the entrance to unusual visitor. He dropped 
into the vice-president’s inclosure as soon as it was empty of 
customers 

“What did he do?” he asked. “It was before my time here.” 

“He was about as reckless a kid as they made them—and there 
lay. He was in the 


ymnice 


observe the 


were some reckless ones hereabouts in his dé 
Big Tom Dilly gang. Rustlers and horsethieves, and finally train- 


robbers. It was about the time the gang graduated from horses 
to trains that he joined them. They robbed a train and killed 
the express messenger, and then four of them got caught, and 


that broke up the gang. This Danby got off with a life-sentence 

ninety-nine years, they made it—because they couldn't prove 
he personally did any of the shooting, and because of his youth. 
It wasn’t a popular verdict. If he hadn't been in charge of two 
or three Rangers that nobody dared start anything with, he would 
probably have been taken out and lynched. Lord, how time flies! 
Twenty-two years ago! Yes sir, that Al Danby was about as bad 
as they make ‘em.” 

“He sure doesn’t look it,” the president said, 

“He isn’t—now. On the contrary! The piece in the paper 
yesterday telling about the Governor’s pardoning him said he had 
been one of the best prisoners at Huntsville for years. He’s been 
a trusty for I don’t know how long. It takes the pen’ either to 
make them good or kill them I expected he would be 
in pretty soon, when I saw that item in the paper. Thank good- 
ness that’s the very last one of those old five-per-cent quarterly 
accounts.” 


ANBY bought a chamois money-belt, and found a mod- 

erate-priced hotel, where he paid for a room in advance, 
which obviated any inquiries regarding baggage. He transferred 
most of the money to the belt. Then he bought a good ready-made 
suit of clothes, shoes, a hat and other necessities, a leather hand- 
bag and the things he needed to fill it. He did all this methodically 
and without hesitation, just as he had planned. That night he 
slept fitfully aboard a train bound to St. Louis. At St. Louis he 
boarded the first train for Chicago. At Chicago he transferred 
to the earliest train to New York. He knew nobody had followed 
him, and he could think of no reason why anyone should try to 
trace him, but if anyone did, the task would not prove easy. 

In New York he proceeded to begin the process of changing 
himself into a different man. 

He had not deceived himself as to how slow the process must 
be. He knew he had mannerisms that must be overcome, but 
he had made a careful analysis of what they were. He had a 
tendency to look at the ground ten paces before him instead of 
holding his chin up and surveying the world level-eyed. Unless 
he watched himself, he muttered when he talked, through lips that 
moved only slightly. For twenty-two years, when the voice of 
authority had snapped an order, he had stiffened to humble atten- 
tion or moved with mechanical precision to obey it. Especially 
automatic was his response to the command peculiar to Texas peni- 
tentiaries and prison farms—"Get right!” which means, variously: 
“Come to attention,’ “Watch what you're doing,” “Speed up,” 
“Behave yourself.” If his head chanced to be covered when au- 
thority addressed him sharply, he instantly removed his hat with 
his right hand and tucked it under his left arm. He acknowledged 
all personal orders by saying: “Yes suh, Cap’n.” These habits 
must all be eliminated. 

He took long walks of evenings, at first in comparatively quiet 
sections of the town. He read the newspapers, forced himself to 
talk of current events with haphazard neighbors in restaurants and 
lunch-rooms, went out of his way, after a while, to walk past 
policemen. When two months had gone by, he began to feel at 
ease. He secured work—his name was Albert Daniels, now—in a 
small machine-shop that specialized in the repair of automobile 
parts. This was strictly in accordance with the big plan. 

He had been released from Huntsville in March. In August he 
decided the time had come when he could make his next move 
in the game, the move that would make it impossible, when he 
killed Titus and Judge Coplin, for prison authorities or other 
Texas officials to list Al Danby, ex-convict, among the suspects. 

He threw up his job, saying he was going to Detroit. He 
packed the clothes he did not need for the carrying out of his 
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scheme in a cheap trunk and shipped them to himself at that city 
to be held by the express-company until called for. He got int 
the trousers of a Palm Beach suit, one hot afternoon, turning th 
bottoms well up, and over them he put on dark trousers. Th 
coat of the Palm Beach suit he folded carefully and laid in th 
bottom of a handbag. The coat and vest that matched the dar! 
trousers he wore. He packed the bag tightly with underclothes 
collars, and all his remaining belongings, including a pair of tar 
Oxford shoes. When the Fall River Line boat raucously whistle: 
that it was about to cast loose from its moorings and head out 
into the North River, he was in an outside stateroom on the mail 
deck. He did not leave the room during the early evening. 

Shortly after elever o'clock, when the concert in the saloon was 
over, the promenacers mostly vanished from the decks, and the 
great majority of the passengers asleep, he took off his outer pair 
of trousers anc folded them in the upper berth. His dark coat 
and vest he laic beside them. In the pockets he left seven dol 
lars in bills, a cheap watch and his ticket from New York to 
Boston. On top of the coat he tossed the shirt, stiff collar and 
necktie that he had worn when he came aboard. He removed 
his high black shoes and black hose, and put them under the berth 
Then he put on tan socks and the tan shoes that were in his bag 
a soft collar and a new necktie, the Palm Beach coat and a cap 
His straw hat hung on a hook on the wall. 

Finally he placed in the pocket of his bag the discharge cer- 
tificate of Alfred Danby from the Texas State Prison at Hunts- 
ville. 

He carefully looked about the stateroom and checked up the 
things he had done, just as he had planned, for years, to check 
them up. If Al Danby, ex-convict, discouraged at making a los- 
ing fight, had decided to come to a quiet end by dropping into 
the waters of Long Island Sound, he would have left his state- 
room looking just that way. Most steamboat suicides, he had 
read somewhere, wear at least their underclothes. It would look 
as though he had left in the room everything else with which he 
had come on board. 

A watchman passed his shuttered window, and his footfalls died 
out forward. The deck was still then, and no sound came but the 
muffled throb of the engines and the rhythmic swish of gently 
surging waves as the big side-wheeler elbowed them aside. It was 
a fogless night, but very dark. Danby slipped out of the state- 
room, leaving the key inside, made his way quickly along the nar 
row deck between rooms and gunwale, and turned into the nearest 
passageway to the saloon. 

Thirty or forty passengers, either unable to get staterooms or 
saving the price of them, and preferring the saloon to the free 
berths down below the waterline, were uneasily sleeping or try- 
ing to sleep in chairs and on mattresses on the deck. He dropped 
into a near-by armchair and pulled his cap down over his eyes 
Within two minutes any watchman or other passer-by would have 
said he slept. His Palm Beach suit did not make him conspic- 
uous; there were two or three others in sight. 


HE boat docked at Fall River in the early dawn, and 
Danby was in the crowd of passengers that waited by 
the gangway to go ashore as soon as the lines were made fast 
He had a ticket to surrender, having provided himself with two 
The earliest boat-train bore him to Boston, where he break- 
fasted in the lunch-room in the South Station. By noon, hav- 
ing made the purchases in various places and in a manner that 
nowhere attracted any attention, he possessed a heavier suit of 
clothes, a hat, a suitcase, and a complete outfit of extra under- 
clothing and haberdashery. He bought a ticket to Denver and 
was lucky enough to get a lower berth to Chicago for that night 
On the train in an afternoon paper he read the story of his sui- 
cide—and did not make the mistake of tearing out the item. 


FALL RIVER, August 12—When the Peregrine of the Fall 
River Line docked here this morning, a passenger was missing 
His clothing was found in his stateroom, together with his watch, 
ticket and a small amount of money, and it is supposed that dur- 
ing the night he committed suicide by jumping overboard 
Among his belongings were found the discharge papers of one 
Alfred Danby, from the Texas State Prison, bearing date of last 
March. The bellboy who showed the passenger to his stateroom: 
when he came aboard at New York remembers him as being a 
gray-haired man of medium size with a noticeable scar on his chin. 
The medical examiner has telegraphed the Texas prison officials 
to ask if this answers Danby’s description. 


Danby was greatly pleased; he had not hoped the bellboy would 
notice him as much as that. The scar would clinch the identifica- 
tion with the Texas authorities. From now on, in their minds, 
Alfred Danby was dead. (Continued on page 110) 














The Woman-Hater 
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HE time 
was a 
drowsy 
ternoon in late May. 
lhe place was the dust- 
ellowed office of our 
rmont daily paper, the 
Paris Telegraph. The 
ail edition had gone to 
ress, and the peak of 
e day’s labors had 
assed, when the street 
oor opened and a young 
in entered. 
He was a tall, athletic 
ow with a well- 
haped head and a high 
rehead. “Strictly busi- 
ess’ was written in 
very line of his person 
d glance of his eye. 
eorge Benedict was his name, and he had come to Paris back 
1910 to work for old Peter Gates in the office of the local 
ilp-mill. During this time he had acquired a nickname. Paris 
especially feminine Paris—called him “the Woman-hater.” 
During the decade he had lived in town he had never been known 
seek the society of a woman. 
How George had been employed since the death of Peter Gates 
1s problematical. Old Peter had favored the youngster and 
i1ught him the pulp business. He had expected his prodigy to suc- 
-d to the management. Ultraconservative stockholders, how- 
er, had decided differently. An older man had been hired away 
/m another concern to run the pulp company, though we under- 
od George had retained a place in the office. 
Viewing George now in a “close-up,”’ we recognized that some- 
ng had happened to alter his usually trim appearance. There 
re haggard lines about his mouth, and the eyes behind the 
pectacles were tired. 
Mr. Hod,” he said to the editor, “I’d like to talk with you in 
ivate. I—IJ—well, the plain fact is, I want a job.” 
[he editor led the way into his private coop of an office. 
‘Want a job, do you?” he demanded when his pipe was draw- 
nicely. ‘“What’s the matter that you’re fooling around a 
ntry newspaper office all of a sudden, hunting a job at country- 
vspaper wages?” 
‘I’ve left the pulp company because I can’t stand it another 
I want to do something that I’ve never done before. I’ve 
ys envied the newspaper boys. Now I want to start in here 
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and forget I ever knew anything 
about manufacturing. Give me a 
place, and you wont regret it.” 

“How much money were 
drawing when Gates died?” 

“Five thousand a year.” 

“My Gawd! That’s a hundred 
dollars a week! How old are you?” 

“Twenty-nine.” , 

“Sonny,” said the old editor kind- 
ly, “you don’t want a newspaper 
job; you want a month in a sani- 
tarium. You're sick!” 

“Perhaps so, Mr. Hod. I admit 
that what I’ve been through since 
Mr. Gates died has weakened my 
grip.” 

“A young man who’s mastered the 
pulp business—or any business—so 
that he’s worth a hundred a week 
at twenty-nine in a little town like 

Paris, is either a fool or a sick man to give up and confess him- 
self beaten simply because a bone-head like Bird has temporarily 
secured control of affairs. Instead of fooling around on a grubby 
country paper, you ought to rest awhile and then make a fight. 
You know your business. From what I’ve heard, Bird doesn’t. 
When a man knows his business, he’s the boss despite his age 
or financial position. Take a vacation, rest up, then come back 
twice as strong and give Bird hell!” 

But young Benedict only shook his head 

“I’ve soured on the pulp business,” he returned doggedly. 
“Besides, there isn’t a chance in the world of ousting Bird. He 
was hired under contract and put in down there by the stock- 
holders. They refused to consider my qualifications, because of 
my age. Most of them realize now that they bought a lemon. 
But they can’t get rid of him until his contract’s up, and I’m 
telling you confidentially that by the time that contract zs up, 
it’s going to be too late to save the business. No. Give 
me a job on this paper; let me be just a newspaper guy for a 
time, and I'll give you five-thousand-a-year ability for eighteen 
a week. And I’ll guarantee to make good in two weeks or you 
needn’t pay me a cent.” 

“But why not get those stockholders together and put the 
facts before them?” 

“They can’t be called together. Old Julius Templeton, for 
example, has gone to Italy for his health. He wont be back 
for a year. And since he left, two of the directors have died, 
and Hastings has gone to Asia for the Thorne Knitting Mills 
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people. Bird’s left free io do as he pleases. And he’s not been 
slow fortifying himself It’s just one of those situations that 
might not happen again in a hundred years. But it’s happened, 
and the business must pay the penalty Bird can't be fired. 


The local stockholders who are left are helpless. Besides, they 
don’t realize how fatally Bird’s management is affecting the com- 
pany—and I’m not the kind to peddle tales around town and 
get the reputation of being a sorehead.” 

“You've got stock in the company, haven't you 

‘I have—all my savings have gone into it. But some people 
are going to lose thousands where I’m only going to lose hun- 
dreds “4 

“Seems queer that 
away without arranging tor 
stock ?” 

“He did; I suppose he never counted on three out of five 
directors dropping out at any one time 

“What sort of work do you want to do around here?” 

“Advertising. I want to learn the business end of newspaper 
publishing.” 

There was no dissuading the chap. He was a born salesman 
and knew how to sell his own ability as well as merchandise. 
Before the session with Sam was over, he had landed the job. 
His sale closed and his business finished, he vanished. 

“What's the matter with that Benedict, anyhow?” 


office employees demanded. ‘“He’s 


Did Julius go 
any local representative to vote his 


something can’t be done 


one of the 


The Woman-Hate 


“T take it you’re the regular office girl. I’m Benedict—Georg 
Benedict. I got a job here while you were away. I'm looki 
after the advertising.” 

“But you're the man who ran the pulp company!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

The girl gaped at him blankly. “I’m just surprised; that 
all. I didn’t know Mr. Hod had taken on a new man; especiall) 
I never dreamed he'd taken on you.” 

“A good many people feel the same way about it,” 
answered grimly. “Your name’s Farley, I believe. I’ve 
the people in the mechanical department mention you.” 

She nodded. Unconsciously she fluffed up her hair. 

“You’re—not going to buy the Telegraph?” she faltered 
was inconceivable that he should be a mere employee in 
office, like herself 

“No,” he laughed bitterly. “I’m here working for wages- 
like all the others.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” the girl blurted. 

The young man winced. Many people during the week ha 
tactlessly put that same question. 

“T lost my place down at the pulp company; that’s all. Mr 
Bird decided he was perfectly capable of running the plant with 
out me. So I had to begin at the bottom again somewhere else 
Why not here as well as anywhere?” 

“But weren't you one of the company? I’ve proof-read your 

name in connection with the pulp 
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lived in this place for ten years, 
and no one seems to know any 
more about him than they did 
three days after he landed.” 

“Look in his face,” suggested 
the editor sagely. “No woman 
in his life Peter told me his 
story once. George fell in love 
with a Chicago girl while he was 
on the road. She gave him a raw 
deal. Since that experience he’s 
buried himself ii 
Too bad!” 

“Funny situation down to that 
pulp company. Wonder why the 
stockholders hired old man Bird, 
anvhow ?” 


his business 


He'd made a tremendous suc- 
cess of a little mill where he was 
able to do everything in the 
executive end himself. But up 
against a well-organized business, 
the size of the local company, 
he’s lost. I know his kind. I've 
met ‘em before. But I’ve got a 
hunch, all the same, that he wont 
run this local business into bank- 
ruptcy. I'll bet 
let him.” 


George doesn't 


N Monday 

the week 
George Benedict’s affiliation with 
the Telegraph, a slender built, 
plainly clad, pleasant-faced young 
woman opened the office at seven- 
thirty, ran up the window-shades 
and hung her hat on a hook along- 
side the old green safe. Then she 
pinned on a pair of paper cuffs 
and started through a pile of cor- 
respondence which had accumu- 
lated on her flat-topped desk dur- 
ing her absence. 

She had been working but a 
few moments when the latch 
clicked and she raised her clear 
gray eyes to behold a young man 
He nodded to her and passed 
through to Sam Hod’s room as 
though he had a right in there 

“Is there something I can do 


morning of 
following 








company items lots of times.’ 

“You shouldn’t believe every- 
thing you see in the papers,” he 
retorted ironically. 


UNE FARLEY had come 

to us from the high schoc 
over in North Foxboro. Her fathe 
still ran a little farm somewhere 
back in the Green Mountains 
There were an overworked mother 
and several smaller brothers 
sisters—the kind who are for- 
ever getting into all sorts of 
petty troubles, whose noses al- 
ways need wiping and _ whose 
shoes and stockings and mittens 
and overcoats are a_ perpetual 
drain on a wage-earning big sis- 
ter’s pocketbook. 

The young woman was over- 
come by the realization that a 
man like Benedict was going to 
work in the same office with her- 
self. Five times within the next 
ten minutes she tried to work the 
combination of the safe, and five 
times she failed. The remainder 
of the staff came to work. The 
labors of the day proceeded. | 
for the ensuing eight hours 
June’s workaday world was topsy- 
turvy. Ordinarily clear-headed 
and careful, she returned the in- 
correct change to a _ half-dozen 
subscribers; her _ proof-reading 
promptly became an abomination 
unto the Lord; she upset a bottle 
of ink twice on her ledger, and 
missed nine dollars’ worth of 
agency discounts in checking up 
the afternoon’s paper. 

June was far from being fizzle- 
headed; but even the most staid 
young woman is more or less 
susceptible to some type of man, 
and because of his reputation 
there was about George Bene- 
dict a certain air of romance 
He fitted into her scheme of 
things more neatly than the rest 
of us ever dreamed. 
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for you?” the girl asked. 
“T work here,” the man replied 
“You work here!” she gasped. 


He saw George up on Cobb Hill 
posed like Rodin’s “Thinker.” 


As the days grew into weeks, 
and the pay-rolls finally indicated 
a month had passed, and as June 
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ontinued to hear comment about “young Benedict’s come-down” 
imong the child-minds of our town, her interest and sympathy 
aided by propinquity—ripened into what is generally known 
love—a pathetic, one-sided affection, from which we older 
eads in the office believed no good could possibly come. 
The obvious manner in which June deliberately set about 
voring the new ad’-man was almost painful. She saw that he 
rot his pay-envelope before anybody else on Saturday after- 
oon. If he commented carelessly regarding the frayed condi- 
on of a typewriter ribbon, he was sure to find a new one in 
at machine when next he had use for it. When he wanted the 
nitials of a Main Street merchant and she did not know them 
rom memory, she was never too busy to look them up in the 
irectory. She flushed crimson when he spoke to her. She made 
unders for the rest of the day if he complimented her. And 
he sympathized with her in his hard, impersonal way, the girl 
t mistakes slip past her in the next batch of proofs that brought 
ibscribers into our office in squads, waving their umbrellas, 
illing us liars, horse-thieves and villains, and threatening to sue 
is until we shouldn’t have the price of a bean sandwich left. 


LL of this bored Benedict. He was one of those chaps 
who mature early; a woman had cut her pound of 
lesh from his heart, and the wound had never healed. Gradu- 
vy he grew to detest the Farley girl for her solicitude in his 
ehalf. We knew from long experience with human nature that 
1e lad was growing frantic for solace and companionship, but 
fter the nature of his kind, it only tended to make him more 
noody and introspective. He handled his job efficiently enough; 
it the soul within him was becoming as sear and stiff as an 
ver-fried egg. No woman in his life!. June must have heard 
lis comment about the village: and it could not have been with- 
t its effect upon her. Yet the man rode rough-shod over all her 
tempts to win his friendship. 


I'm compelled to believe that you're only a—coward.” 


On Independence Day, June Farley went down to visit an aunt 
who lived in Rutland. She returned on the last train in order 
to ‘be at her desk the following morning. The day-coach was 
crowded. She wandered down the long aisle looking for a seat. 
And one of the Three Old Ladies who sit spinning, observing the 
tangle into which the skein of two lives was snarling, took a hand 
in the drama and produced a Situation. The only place available 
in which she might ride in comfort back to Paris was a half-seat 
toward the forward end of the car. The other half of that seat 
was occupied by George Benedict! 

“May I—share this seat with you?” 
recognized him. 

His face maintained its grimness. He only nodded curtly. He 
had a newspaper and proceeded to read it industriously. The 
train started and turned up through the cool, fragrant ravines of 
the Green Mountains. Plainly she meant nothing to him, and he 
was not overcareful to hide it. 

June was hardly the type of girl to throw herself at a man, 
but perhaps she sensed his need and longing telepathically. She 
knew that if they were ever to beat down the barrier between 
them, it was up to her to strike the first blow 

“T take it you’ve been spending the day in Rutland also,” she 
declared in a pitiful attempt at conversation. 

“Ves,” he answered, in a tone which implied that it couldn't 
possibly be any of her business. 

Above them the aisle lights burned dimly; the passengers about 
them nodded sleepily and the wheels clicked musically on the rails 
beneath them; the young man at length lowered his paper. He 
turned and stared out into the dark—or at his own pale profile as 
it was reflected in the window. 

The girl was piqued—mightily. 

“You certainly do hate one of us with a terrific hatred, don’t 
you?” she commented. “I can’t make out whether you hate me 
worse or—yourself.” 


flushing as she 
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It was a frontal attack, and could not be ignored even by a 
man like Benedict. ‘I—don’t—hate—anybody,” he defended. 

“Then what’s the matter with you?’ 

“There’s nothing the matter with me,” he contended resentfully. 

“That’s a whopper,” she told him The whole town is talking 
about it.” 

“About what?” 

“About the silly way you're acting.” 

“Silly!” 

“Yes, silly. You go about as if you'd lost your last friend, and 
when other people would be friendly with you, you—you—slap 
them.” 

“I slap them!” he exclaimed. 

Whopper number two! I 
know differently, from personal 
experience. I’ve worked in the 
same office with you for over a 
month now. And there’s hardly 
been a day when you 
haven't slapped me, some- 
how, before it ended.” 


“Why, I do nothing of the sort.” 















° ° 4aHih 
He meditated on this 2 me 
“T'll have to apologize to IC 


you, then,” he said finally 
“You don’t understand. I’m 
worried—more than anyone 


knows. It’s—it’s—the pulp 
company.” 

‘What about the pulp 
company ?” 

“You know the story of 
my experience there, don't 
you? 


“Not wholly—at least I've 
never heard your side of the 
matter.” 

Benedict folded his paper 
Almost before he was aware, 
he was acting the unwitting 
role of the discouraged and 
embittered boy, telling his 
troubles to a girl 

That girl, he discovered, 
despite her apparent youth 
and _ sex-susceptibility, was 
not full of the conventional 
feminine airs and_= graces 
She did not pretend to un- 
derstand the things he told 
her. Neither did she accept 
what he confided to her. 
coyly and coquettishly—as 
though men were 
from another world who 
sometimes devoured girls 
She listened quietly, gravely 
They were sensible and 
sympathetic questions which 
she put to him from time to 
time. 

The train lurched on a 
curve, and she was thrown 
against him. A wisp of her 
hair brushed his cheek. The 
charm and delicacy of her 
person thrilled him. Some- 
how, on that ride, she ceased 
being the plodding little 
proof-reader and office girl 
who spilled ruinous ink on her 
books in a country newspaper office up in Vermont. She was a 
very practical young lady, not at all hesitant about telling him 
wherein she considered him at fault. And yet her criticisms 
did not anger him—not then! They were constructive and 
sympathetic. And for two hours, at least, he forgot his rdéle of 
woman-hater. 

The train pulled into Paris before either was aware they had 
covered half the distance. They alighted, left the depot behind 
them and walked side by side up through the streets in the hush 
of the summer night. 

“But why don’t you make a fight?” 


ogres 


screen . 


she demanded as they sat 






Bird left the floor, went through the 
. . . descended precipitately. 


The Woman-Hate) 


for a time on the steps of the Whitney house on Pine Street 
where June boarded. “You’re still a stockholder, aren’t you? And 
all that’s standing in your way is the stubbornness of this man 
Bird.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” he answered, lapsing at length 
into his usual cynicism. “How could you? You're only a woman 
It takes money, slathers of it, to get control of enough stock to 
oust that contrary bone-head. And it’s superfluous to say that 
I haven’t got it. I didn’t even have enough to support myself 
so I could wait around Parts for something to crash up there at 
the mill. I had to take an eighteen-a-week job on the Telegraph 
A fat chance I’ve got of buying any controlling interest in the 
business. Hell! I beg your pardon, but that’s just the way 

I feel about it.” 

“You mean you're penniless?” 

“All my savings went to pay for the stock Mr. Gates 
gave me the opportunity to buy. He thought all along 
that I was to succeed him. He trained me for it. Neither 
of us counted on his passing away as suddenly as he did 

—or of Mr. Templeton, who is voting the Gates 
girls’ stock, refusing to consider me on account of my 
age. So I short-suited myself on money, and now 
I’m—I’m—helpless. And it hurts!” 

“Does it really take money to do what you would 
like to do in the pulp company? Or does it 
take just plain brains and nerve? It’s always 
seemed to me that too many men place their 
reliance solely on money. Why not try just 
nerve and see what comes of it?” 

“What do you mean?” ‘he asked. 

“Do you know how to 
run that business better 
than Mr. Bird?” 

“Naturally, I think so.” 

“That isn’t answering my 
question. Do you?” 


“Yes,” 

“Then why not simply 
walk in and throw him 
out? He’s only an em- 
ployee, isn’t he? And 
you're a stockholder.” 

“Throw him out?” Bene- 
dict laughed harshly. “You 


mean figuratively or liter- 
ally?” 


“T mean literally. That 
is, if he refuses to resign 
and there’s no alternative.” 

“Do you know what 
would happen if I tried 
that?” 

“What?” 

“Why, Bird would— 
would—would—” 

“Well, what would he 
do? And never’ mind 


what it is; if you really are 
a better man than he is, 
couldn’t you match him 
nerve for nerve and move 
for move? It seems to me 
the misfortune of the stock- 
holders and directors being 
unavailable is really your 
good fortune. Bird would 
have no one to whom to ap- 
peal to back him up. And 
if you can’t make good be- 
tween now and the time the 
majority stockholders get back, can you ever do it?” 

“Tt isn’t done,” he declared, as though his statement dismissed 
the matter. “Nobody ever heard of one lone stockholder walk- 
ing in and ousting a corporation manager just because his fellow- 
stockholders were absent.” 

“IT see,” the girl remarked acidly. “You lack the nerve!” 

“T do not lack the nerve!” he returned hotly. 

“Then why don’t you do it? What’s stopping you?” 

“The law! Bird would have the law on me—somehow.” 

“But you contend you’ve got as much brains as Bird: 
up a few laws of your own.” 
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I love the kind of good peas 
Campbell's always use— 

Sweet and young and small peas 
You yourself would choose. 








For health and enjoyment- 
eat good pea soup! 


And Campbell’s Pea Soup is good! 
Every glowing spoonful of it will delight 
and refresh you. Tiny peas, the daintiest 
from the vines, give their sunny sweetness 
to it, enriched by pure country milk, 
creamery butter and delicate seasoning. 
You couldn't place a more wholesome or 
delightful dish on your table than 
Campbell’s Pea Soup. And if you have 

12 cents a can children, it should be one of your stand-bys. 
They will thrive on its light, wholesome, 
easily digested nourishment. 
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How can we 
sell this 
wondertul 


Baby Book 


for only 
— 
= ~ 

) cents? 
For two reasons 

We are that every | 
mother who brings up her baby | 
. . . | 
in accordance with its prac- | 

tical, scientific advice will be 

a good friend of ours all her life. Friend- 
ship is the best investment we know. 







sure 


But the book is also an expression of 
our gratitude to babies. Babies have 
been good customers of ours for nearly 
half a century. 


Mennen Borated Talcum has kept 
three generations of babies happy— 
has soothed and protec ted their fat little 
legs and bodies. 

And in the last three years, Kora- 
Konia also has won its way into 


the nursery. As you probably know, 
Kora-Konia is amazingly efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing, baby rashes and 
all severe skin irritations. It forms a 
waterproof, velvety film which clings 
for hours, protecting while it heals. 
Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 


We hope you will send 25 cents at once 
for your copy of Aunt Belle's Baby Book. 


THe Mennen Company 
349 Central Avenue a 
Newarr. NJ. USA 
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| “That’s cave-man stuff!” he tried to 
explain. “We don’t get the things we 
want by grabbing them with our bare 
hands any more, or knocking our com- 
petitors over the head with a club.” 

“Don’t we? I’ve been under the im- 
pression that real men did—when they 
had sufficient provocation and all other 
expedients had been exhausted.” 

This stung him to anger. 

“Thanks for the insult. If you knew 
anything about modern business, you'd 
realize why any such rough-necked ma- 
neuver was impractical.” 

“How do you know it’s impractical? 
Have you tried it?” 

“You're only a woman,” he declared 
contemptuously. “You're not supposed 
to understand.” 


“And I'm reluctantly compelled to 
believe that you're only a—coward. 
You're not supposed to understand, 
either.” 


Benedict arose stiffly. 

“So you're whipped as easily as that?” 
she mused. “Well, well! I can under- 
stand now why the stockholders elected 
another man to the position you ex- 


| pected.” 


“If you were a man, Miss Farley, 
you'd apologize mighty quickly for 
that.” 

“And suppose I were a man, what 
would you do?” 

“If you were a man,” he answered, 


“I'd wallop the stuffings out of you—” 
The girl smiled sagely. 
“Indeed! If you're feeling so belli- 
cose, why not try some of it on Mr. 


| Bird?” 


HE had hurt him deeply. But she 

had meant to hurt him. Intuitively 
she felt that he required exactly such a 
jolt. When he did not reply, merely stood 
there with his face averted, she arose 
and laid her hand upon his arm. In 
quite another voice, she said: 

“Please forgive me. I don't 
be—cheap. Everybody says—that 
have given up too easily.” 

“I wish people would mind their own 


mean to 
you 


| business!” 


“Mr. Benedict—just what is the mat- 


ter? Do you really lack the nerve? 
Is that it?” 

“Maybe it’s the cowardice of wis- 
dom,” he returned, softened somewhat 
by her entreaty. “Lack of money 


makes cowards of the strongest men at 


| times.” 


“Ts it really money?” 

“Yes, it’s money.” 

“You mean money for your personal 
expenses while fighting Bird?” 

“Money for attorneys, money for the 
bond I’d have to give, money, money, 
money at every turn of the road.” 

She meditated. Perhaps she had been 
hard on him. 

“Oh, well,” she laughed, “forget it for 
a few hours, Mr. Benedict. Give your 
brain a rest. Go home and sleep. May- 
be I can think up some way to help 
you.” 

“You needn’t bother,” he returned. 
| With scarcely a good night, he left 
|her. He turned out the gate, went 
swiftly along the picket-fence under 
the low-hung maples and turned the cor- 
ner into Main Street. 
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June entered the house, climbed to 
her room, threw her hat wrathfully on 
the bed and pulled a rocker over beside 
the open window. She sat there until 
long after the moon went down—about 
three o'clock. 

She knew the sensible thing to do 
was to let Benedict go his way and for 
her to go hers. Yet such a course 
incensed her. It was a confession of de- 
feat, that she was incapable of healing 
a wound which another woman had 
made. How could she treat young Ben- 
edict so that he would show himself the 
man she felt him to be? 

Daylight was growing over the eastern 
mountains when she finally dropped off 
asleep. 


HE situation continued without change 

for some weeks—on into August. 
Along the underground railroad by which 
country newspaper folk learn such things, 
rumors came that affairs were going from 
bad to worse in the pulp company. Bird 
fought with his best foremen and lost 
them. Fearing that responsibility dele- 
gated to others might make himself dis- 
pensable, the one-idea manager tried to 
do all the detail work himself, with con- 
sequent injury to the business. We 
knew he had lost several important con- 
tracts, that three of the company’s ware- 
houses were stored with pulp improperly 
made, which sooner or later must be 
beaten over again. 

We found that young Benedict was 
fully posted on all this. And it did not 
serve to sweeten his disposition. In 
fact, it was preying on his mind until 
we feared for his health. June Farley 
took note, also. And the day when most 
of old Peter Gate’s former employees 
struck at the pulp-mill, she sought ac- 
tion by a drastic maneuver. In an 
otherwise empty office she called to 
George as he was going out for lunch. 

“Well, what is it?” he demanded pet- 
ulantly. 

June opened the left-hand top drawer 
of her desk, picked up something lying 
there and came around in front of him. 

“You remember the talk we had the 
evening of July Fourth on my front 
steps?” 

“Of course 
ever forget it? 

“You intimated that if you had the 
money to finance yourself, you might 
start something. Well, I’m going to see 
just how much of a man you are, any- 
how. I want you to take this—and go 
to it!” 

George glanced down at what she held 
out to him. In her ink-stained fingers 
were two packets of new, crisp bank- 
notes. Each was banded tightly with a 
strip of salmon-colored paper. And 
on each. strip was rubber-stamped: 
“$100.00.” 

Benedict gazed. 

“What is it? Where did you get it?” 

“Never mind where I got it. It’s 
money and it will help you.” 

Two hundred dollars! To fight old 
Jonas Bird and secure control of the 
Gates Pulp & Paper Company! It would 
have been ludicrous—if it had been less 
pathetic. 

For a moment he was speechless. He 
had heard of women doing this sort of 


I remember.” Could he 
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Blackheads 


indicate your 
cleansing method is wrong 





AN your complexion stand the 
test of outdoor light? Take a 
hand glass to the window, raise the 
shade as high as it will go—and 
what do you find? Is your skin 
faultlessly clear? or do ugly little 
blackheads become visible? 
Blackheads are an indication 
that you are not using the right 
method of cleansing for your type 
of skin. Use the following simple 
treatment to overcome this defect: 
EVERY NIGHT before retiring, 
apply hot cloths to your face until 
the skin is reddened. Then with a 
rough washcloth work up a heavy 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with clear hot water, 
thenwith cold. Ifpossible rubyourface 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for 
the washcloth in this treatment. 
[hen protect the fingers with a hand- 
kerchief and press out the blackheads. 
The first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do 
not regard this as a disadvantage 
—it means that your skin 1s re- 
sponding in the right way, to amore 
stimulating form of cleansing. 
After you have used Woodbury’s 
once or twice this drawn sensation 


will disappear, and you will notice 
how much firmer and clearer your 
skin is becoming. 

Special treatments for each one 
of the commoner skin troubles 
are given in the booklet wrapped 
around each cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s to- 
day—begin tonight the treatment 
your skin needs. 

The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect on 
the skin make it ideal for general 
use. A25 cent cake lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature se t of the Woodbury skin prepa- 
rations, containing samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream, Woodbury’s Cold Cream, and 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder; together with 
tment booklet, “ A Skin You Loz 
Touch” 
Send for this set today. Address The An- 
drew Jergens Co.,1704Spring Grove Ave., 
Cc ros Ohio. /f you live in Canada, 
address Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1704  Recsbere St., Perth, Ontario. Eng- 
lish agents: H.C. Ouelch &F Co., ¢ Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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Dance of the 
Perfumes a: 


4 
> 
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UT of the hush of the vast 

and slumberous Orient teem- 

ing with fragrance and ro- 
mance come the inspiration and the 
essence of Win-Sum Flowers, Van- 
tines modern, most elaborate step in 
the evolution of the age-old Witch 
Dance of the Perfumes. The mur- 
mur and scent of the mysterious 
East, the veritable brooding soul of 
\sia is caught and held in the sweet 
imprisonment of Vantine’s Win-Sum 
Flowers. 


Four-ounce bottle of your choice type 
of Win-Sum Flower Toilet Water 
gether with Atomizer distinctively 


designed in frosted 


zlass with figure of 
3uddha in relief 







s include: Vio 
let cf Siam, Pagoda 
Rose, ile ily 
Heliotrope, White 
Lilac and Orchide 


Combina 
tion, includ 
ing Atom 
izer 


$1.75 


Never has the Vantine Buddha of Perfume 
placed a choicer offering upon the altar of 
imperious Beauty Over Rajputana’s burn- 


ing desert sand and through  ice-bound 


fastnesses of Himalayan heights toil cara 
vans and hardy bands. wresting from Na 
ture the pricele elements of rich exotic 
Win-Sum Flower products In Vantine's 
perfume studios, masters of aromatic art 


blend craftily and bind tenaciously together 
the haughty haunting and elusive fra- 
grances that enter into Win-Sum Flower 


toilet waters and perfumes 


At Stores and Departments 
where toilet goods are sok 
your individuality will find 
its echo and its faultlessly 
harmenious note somewhere 
in the grand scale of Van- 
tine’s perfumes, toilet waters, 
incenses and boudoir 
requisites. 
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The Buddha of Perfumes 


62 Hunters Point Avenue, L. I. City 
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| thing, but it was for men they loved—or 
so the storybooks had it. Then he re- 
gained his balance, so to speak. 
“I—can't take your money,” he 
huskily. “What sort of a chap do 
think I am, anyhow?” 
“That's just what 


said 
you 


I'm trying to find 


out. At present my estimate of you is 
about down to zero. Whether it stays 
there is up to you. I’m interested to 


know if money is really stopping you or 
whether you're only using the lack of it 
as a dodge.” 

“Indeed? Aren’t you flattering your- 
self a bit? You're inferring that your 
opinion makes some difference with me.” 

“It should—if you’ve got the least 
speck of manhood in you anywhere.” 

“But—but—what do you think I could 
accomplish with a mere two hundred dol- 
lars?” 

It was cruel, for the sum was evidently 
all the girl could raise. And to her it 
was quite a sum indeed. 

“I see.” she said as her face flamed. 
“Then you might take it—if it were 
more.” 

“T haven't 
question.” 

Suddenly as he stood looking down 
into her face, he saw her expressive gray 
eyes stream tears. Slowly she turned 
away. 

“Then you are hopeless, after all, just 
as everybody around town says. And 
I’ve been believing in you, all along.” 

“That’s the second reference you've 
made to what people around town are 
saying. What if I am hopeless? What’s 
it to you, anyway?” 

Instantly the words were spoken, he 
was sorry. What was it to her, indeed? 

“Damn!” he said savagely. He kicked 
his way across the office and sank into a 
chair, burying his face in his hands. 

“Tt’s not accepting this money that 
would make me think less of you; it’s in 
refusing it,” she told him. It was with 
an effort that she controlled her voice. 
“Nobody would ever know about it— 
surely you don’t think me cheap enough 
to advertise it. Ever since you got your 
place here, I’ve tried to make you see 
how foolish and afraid you've been, but 
—nothing’s done any good. So I've got to 
give it up as a thankless task. I've got 
to console myself with the thought that 
the material wasn’t there to work with in 
the first place. I thought perhaps at 
last you’d give me the pleasure of feel- 
ing that I’d helped you. But you're one 
of those men who don’t deserve help. 
So I’ve got to let you go your own sour 
way—and it hurts. It hurts because— 
I've fooled myself for so long.” 


said so. I merely asked a 


H's face was strangely bloodless as he 


said: “So you think I’m no good, 
do you?” R 
“What else can I think? The first 


thing a woman admires in a man is cour- 
age. You haven’t shown enough to cover 
a pin-point.” 

George Benedict’s teeth came suddenly 
together with a snap. 

“Give me the money,” he ordered. 
“You’ve made this whole thing a bit too 
personal. So I haven’t enough courage 
to cover a pin-point, haven't I? We'll 
see. And before I’m done, Miss Butt- 
| insky, J’ll make you eat crow!” 
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George went out into Main Street, and 
walked and walked. It seemed as though 
he covered every street in Paris that en- 
suing afternoon and evening. Old Pres 
Gibbs, who looks after subscriptions in 
our office, declares he saw George up on 
Cobb Hill late that night, seated on a 
stone wall in the moonlight, posed like 
Rodin’s “Thinker.” 

Early the next morning he showed up 
at the People’s National Bank. Thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket, he went 
up to the window marked “Savings.” He 
was about to deposit that two hundred 
dollars to June’s credit when he thought 
of the gossip such an action might cause 
So he deposited it in his own name, but 
he stored the pass-book away in an in- 
ner pocket as a trust. 

With the money thus safely disposed 


of, he turned toward the front of the 
bank. Judge Farmer, the president, 
could be seen at his desk through the 


open door of the corner room. George 
pulled himself together, adjusted his tie, 
drew a long breath and bearded the old 
financier in his den. 


N the following Monday morning 
Mike Flaherty, janitor at the pulp 
mill offices, was sweeping out about seven 
o'clock when he glanced up to see Ben- 
edict enter from the rear shipping-room 
door. The young man’s features wore 
an expression which caused the janitor 
to lean on his broom-handle and stare. 
“Are you back here to work?” de- 
manded Mike. “Everybody thought youse 
had quit.” 
“T’ve been away on a sort of vaca- 
tion, Mike. I’m back now as manager.” 
“Glory to God!” cried the emotional 


Celt. ‘Maybe the boys wont be glad 
to hear that, Georgie. Old Bird’s a 
skunk; is he fired?” 

“He is.” 

“What did he say when he was 


canned?” 

“He hasn’t said anything yet. As a 
matter of fact, he doesn’t know it.” 

“Don’t know ut! When’s he goin’ to 
Varn?” 

“When he comes in this morning.” 

The Irishman grinned. Benedict left 
him abruptly and passed on into Jonas 
Bird’s private office. Mike finished with 
the floor—in a half-dozen excited sweeps 
—and departed to spread the news 
through the mill. 

Benedict entered. the room formerly 
occupied by old Peter Gates and himself 
The young man had a key to Bird’s desk 
—of which that unsuspecting gentleman 
was not aware. He inserted it and rolled 
up the top. Then he adjusted the swivel 
to accommodate his long legs and sat 
down. Thereupon he started in to clean 
that desk of all the accumulated impedi- 
menta belonging to the said Bird, busi- 
ness and personal, all and sundry. 

He was so employed when Miss Hal- 
lett, the first stenographer Bird had hired 
upon his assumption of the management, 
entered the offices by the front door. 
She had supplanted Mildred Rivers, who 
had been old Peter’s faithful secretary 
for over eleven years. Miss Hallett was 
a big, flashily dressed blonde who toiled 
little and who held her position for rea- 
sons the remainder of the office-folk spoke 
of only in whispers. 
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ests made by great manufacturer 
of blankets show safest way to wash them 
















INE weolen blankets will last a life- 

time if properly cared for, but a single 
careless laundering can ruin them—felt 
them and make them harsh. 


The manufacturer is as interested as the 
owner in finding the safest way to wash 
fine blankets. For this reason, the makers 
of the North Star blankets had extensive 
washing tests made. 


The letter from The North Star Woolen 
Mill Co.tells what these tests showed them 
about washing blankets and why they en- 
thusiastically recommend Lux. 




















Wash your blankets the way 
the North Star Woolen Mill 
Company recommends. 
These directions are in our 
booklet of expert launder- 
ing advice. Send for it today 
—it is free. Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept.R-4,Cambridge, Mass. 
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Habits 


ing the 
aging ths 


; a Nation - 


—notby legislation or 
new laws but by the 
revelation of a new 


| 





cause for comfort— | 


—a cuff button built 
for soft cuffs— 


| 
belt buckle that 
| 
| 


snapsonandcan tslip. 


Kum-a-part products, both. 
Made in 


and unique combinations, 


precious metals 


in designs of personality 
and vogue. 
At Jewelers’ and Men’s 
Shops 
The Buckle $1.00 to $10.00 
(FITS EVERY BELT 
The Button 
50c to $25 the pair 





SRrRonewvers 


‘She Kuff Button | 
The Belt Buckle 


Write for the Kum-a-part 
Book “B” of correct dress. 


Ke Baer & Wilde Co 


in the city state of 


Attle bors” Maseachydetts 











The name is die- 
stamped on every 
Kum-a-part product. 





| being 


=| young 





Miss Hallett saw the door of Bird's 
private office ajar and heard the tearing 
of papers from within. 

“Hello, dearie,” she called, the office 
otherwise empty. And she re- 
moved her hat and began primping be- 
fore the washstand. 

Good morning,” 
in reply. 

The woman turned in confusion to be- 
hold a tall, square-shouldered young man 


came a strange voice 


regarding her from the _ private-office 
doorway. 

“Vou!” she cried. “What are vou do 
ing in Mr. Bird's private office?” 

“Cleaning it out,” responded Benedict 
curtly. 

“What’s happened to Mr. Bird? 

“He’s canned.” 

“But I saw Mr. Bird as late as ten 
o'clock last night, and he said nothing 


about—” 

“Perhaps not. I’m managing this busi- 
ness this morning, however, and any or- 
ders which I give will be carried out. I 
might as well tell you now as later that 
Miss Rivers is coming back this after 
noon, and your own services will no 
longer be required.” 

“You didn’t hire me, and 
fire me. I wont go until I’m 
by Mr. Bird himself.” 

“Tt’s immaterial to me. 
understand there will be 
coming to you next Saturday afternoon 
Furthermore, I request that vou don’t 
interfere with the other employees in the 
meantime. 

“T’ll see Mr. Bird about this.” 

“Go ahead. I merely mentioned Miss 
Rivers’ return to save you embarrass- 
ment later in the day.” 


can't 
off 


you 
turned 


Only please 
no pay-check 


ROM the inner room came the tearing 

and crumpling of more papers. Pi- 
geonhole after pigeonhole was emptied of 
contents, and Bird’s strictly personal be- 
longings and documents were neatly piled 
on a near-by chair-seat. 

One by one the remainder of the 
fice employees drifted in. They 
go quietly to their desks. The 
person saw to that. She was a 
woman and discoursed loudly upon the 
wrong. Her associates immediately gath- 
ered in little groups to discuss the 
epochal thing which was happening 

“But what is Mr. Bird going t 
when he gets here?” 

No one seemed capable of 
They waited for nine o’clock. 

Having finished the cleaning of the 


of- 
did not 
Hallett 


wronged 


sa\ 


answering 


desk, and tidied the office to his satisfac- 
tion, Benedict stepped to the door and 
beheld the idle roomful. Politely, but 
with no trace of indecision, he ordered 
the employees to their desks. A. tall, 
thin young man with a trick mustache 
stepped forward. Jonas had made him 
shipping-clerk. 

“By what authority are you taking 
Mr. Bird’s place?” he demanded. 


“I’m not called upon to go into details 
with any of you,” was the sharp retort 
“I’m suggesting you leave that to Mr. 
Bird and myself and go on with the day’s 
work. Those who refuse will discover 
their relation to this company extremely 
strained. Take your choice.” 

“Is that a threat?” demanded the tall 
man. His manner was so belli- 
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cose 
flush. 

‘That’s an order,” he corrected. “And 
if you want it in plain United States, 
those who refuse to obey my orders are 


that Benedict whirled with an angry 


fired. Do you want it plainer than that? 
If you do, say so!” 
The young man subsided, but instead 


of going to his work joined an angry 
group of the newer employees whom Bird 


had hired. The others, who had been 
given their places by old Peter Gates, 


went to their desks. 


| . was 
when 
Benedict 
records 


. few minutes past nine o'clock 
Jonas Bird entered the 
‘was intent on a mass of 

and production-reports. 


office 


sales 


Bird was a_ square-shouldered, flat 
flooted little man with knobby hands 
dyspeptic features and a toupee. Imme- 
diately he recognized that things were 
not as they should be, and his anxious 
fishy eyes glanced about the place per 


plexedly until they came to rest on the 


opened door of his private room. His 
favorites surged forward. 

“What right has he got to take your 
place?” they cried. 

“He?” stammered Jonas. “Who do 
you mean, he?” 

“George Benedict—the fellow who 


quit here in May.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In your private office.” 

Bird pushed abruptly 
group. He reached his own threshold 
But he paused there.- The altered ap- 
pearance of the room and desk was no 
lost upon him. Nor did he miss youn 
Benedict’s broad back where the lad sat 
in Bird’s chair. 

“Whatter you doing here?” the man- 
ager roared at Benedict. “You young 
whipsnapper—give an account of what all 
this means!” 


through the 


George was adding a column of fig 
ures. He waited until he had cast up 
the total before laying the sheet aside 


Then he gave a careless glance over his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, it’s you—Mr. Bird. 
Mr. Bird. Fine day 


Good morn 
outside, isn’t 


sacl 
rie 


“Good morning be damned!” 
Bird. He became suddenly apoplecti 
with anger when he noted his private 
possessions piled on the adjacent chair 
“What does this mean? Answer me be- 
fore I send for the police.” 

George became interested. 

“T hardly think ‘I’d send for the po- 
lice, Mr. Bird—not if I were consulting 
my own interests.” Benedict was cool, 
grim, a bit inclined toward the dra- 
1atic. But his face was white, and the 
strain under which he labored was not 
lost upon the man in the doorway 

“Why shouldn’t I send for the 
lice? What right have you got 
anyway?” 

“There 
mill not 
sired. I 
Mr. Gates 
he were alive—a 
which he trained me 
years.” 

Bird 
was 
make 


po- 


here, 


things here in the 
going as well might be 
decided to assume the place 
would want me to assume if 
position, in fact, for 
for a number of 


were many 
de- 


with He 
that 
speech. 


difficulty. 
he could 
Behind 


swallowed 
outraged 
coherent 


hardly 
him, 


so 
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Try a pipeful 
or two direct 
from the factory 


Not that it will be any better than the 
Edgeworth you buy in a store, but we want 
you to have your first Edgeworth smoke at 
our expense. 


You may repay us by finding that Edge- 
taste. And if it 
some few men to 


worth just 
doesn't—for there are 
whom Edgeworth is not just the thing 
there’s no harm done 


suits your 


We are glad enough to send free samples 
in the same spirit that we'd hand you our 
pouch if circumstances permitted We 
wish it were possible to save you even the 
little trouble of writing for Edgeworth 


Edgeworth is a likable smoke. Men who 
have tried it and found it to be the nght 
tobacco for them never think of smoking 
They'll tell you there are 
many good tobaccos—and there are. And 
when them with 
“stranger” tobacco in it, they may use up 
a pipeful just to be friendly. 


other tobaccos. 


you offer your pouch 


But notice how quickly they get back to | 


their beloved Edgeworth! 


Day after day Edgeworth fans write to 
us. They tell us human little 
friendly anecdotes cen- 
tering around Edyge- 
worth. Often it 1s the 
number of years they 
have smoked Edpe- 
worth that prompted 
them to write. 


stories, 








Knowing how 


itisfor the average 


hard 


man to write let- 





ters, we consider 


greatest tribute to 
Edgeworth we 
could possibly 
have—greater 


even than the increasing sales. 


If you have never tried Edgeworth, let us 


repeat our offer, “Try a pipeful or two | 
direct from the factory."" Send us your 
name and address on a postcard. The 


address is Larus & Brother Co., 42 South 


21st Street, Richmond, Va 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


these unsolicited | 


messages the | 


peering over his shoulders, the office em- 

ployees grouped themselves, staring. 
“Get out of here, all of you!” roared 

Bird, turning upon them. Then to Ben- 


edict: “And you get out of here along 
with them!” 

“That,” retorted George, “is exactly 
what I propose not to do. I propose 


to sit right here for a considerable length 
of time and untangle the snarl which you 
have made of this company’s affairs.’ 

“Get out of here!’ foamed Bird. 

“You're wasting my time and 
own, Mr. Bird. Nothing doing.” 

“Send for Chief Hogan!” roared Bird 
over his shoulder. “We'll see whether 
he can come in here, high-handed like 
this, and act as self-appointed savior of 
this business!” 

“Just one moment, Mr. Bird. As I 
said before, if I were you, I’d think twice 
before calling in the police. If you or- 
dered Mr. Hogan to arrest me and he 
was so thoughtless as to comply, it might 
involve him in an ugly difficulty. Hogan 
has property which I might attach for 
damages, though you have not.” 

“Damages? What damages could you 
have coming to you?” 

“Hogan has no right to remove me 
from this company’s property excepting 
at great jeopardy to himself. Go read 
the by-laws of this corporation. I’m a 
stockholder here. I've a perfect right 
on the company’s property, anywhere I 
wish to go, at any time of the day or 
night. And you are powerless to stop 
me. Get that? Likewise I’ve a perfect 
right to inspect all the books and rec- 
ords of this business whenever I like, and 
otherwise deport myself as though I were 
one of its owners—which I am. You, 
on the other hand, own no stock in this 
company. You're merely an employee 
hired for a specified salary. And _ it’s 
customary in modern business, Mr. Bird, 
for the employer to be above the em- 
ployee. Do you want confirmation? 
There’s the telephone. Call any attorney 
and find out. When that point is cleared 
away, we can proceed to work out a mu- 
tual understanding.” 


your 


N the silence which ensued, the ship- 

ping clerk with the trick mustache 
spoke up. 

“Shall I get the policeman, Mr. Bird?” 

Bird whirled on the man. 

“T said get out of here!” he bellowed. 
“Tt’s all none of your business, anyhow.” 
| He shoved the trespassers out of the 
room and closed the door in their faces. 

Alone with George, the manager faced 
that unperturbed young man, first remov- 
ing his hat and coat. George noted the 
action. With features still hard and hos- 
tile, he said: 

“T wouldn’t take off my hat and coat, 
Mr. Bird. You're not going to stay, you 
know.” 

“Who says I’m not?” 

“T say so—as one of your employers.” 

“You're not the whole board. I was 
hired by a majority of the stockholders, 
and until I’m relieved of my place by 
them .in legal manner at the expiration 
of my contract, I intend to run this mill 
| without let or hindrance from the least 
of them.” 

“All of which is mere bluster, Mr. 
| Bird. You're going to do no such thing. 
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Perhaps I’m not the whole board, but 
just at present I have taken it upon my- 
self to represent the board until such 
time as it can convene and bring about, 
formally, the discharge you speak of 
None of the board will censure me for 
taking steps to protect their interests 
during their absence. Anyhow, all that 
is my business. I’m not called upon to 
discuss it with you. I'll make my posi 
tion and reasons clear enough to the 
stockholders when the time comes.” 

“Who put you in here to do this?” 

“T appointed myseif.” 

“But you’ve got no right!” 

“All the right in the world. The right 
of the nerve to do it—if you prefer it 
that way. I’m sorry I haven’t done it 
before.” 

“But—but—it—it’s illegal and—” 

“Who said it was illegal?” 

“T did!” 

“Where did you get your authority?” 


IRD tried to answer. 

“But it isn’t done, I tell you!” was 
all he could say. 

“No, it isn’t done usually, because the 
average stockholder, let us say, lacks the 
guts to do it. But this is a case of more 
than an average stockholder taking 
charge. I had several years practical ex 
perience helping Mr. Gates, as I’ve said 
before, and I’ve seen where a dose of 
bitter medicine is needed. I propose to 
administer that medicine, and you can 
go to hell. That’s a harsh way of put- 
ting it, Mr. Bird, but it certainly leaves 
no room for misunderstanding. If one 
stockholder chooses to summon the nerve 
to do this unconventional thing—as you 
term it,—who’s going to stop him?” 

“But I have some rights in the matter 
I have a contract—” 

“Very true. But I have possession 
And possession is nine points of the law 
Your only alternative is to get an injunc- 
tion to stop me from doing the things I 
purpose to do. You can go before the 
court, make your argument and file your 
bond. But precious little good it is go- 
ing to do you. I hardly think the court 
will ignore the right of a competent stock- 
holder to step in here and save the busi- 
ness when facts, figures and the present 
manager’s past performance all indicate 
that the business is headed for the dogs 
If you wish to do so, try it. Ill take my 
chances.” 

“You can’t eat and sleep in this office 
until the stockholders can assemble. The 
minute you go out, I shall take that desk 
and turn the tables on you.” 

“T shall go and come in and out of 
this office as I please. And I’m warning 
you that every time I come into this of- 
fice and find you here and you do not 
move out when requested, I shall lay my 
hands on you and throw you out. If you 
doubt it, all you need to do is furnish 
me with sufficient provocation.” 

“And what if I choose the same expe- 
dient ?” 

“That, of course, is your privilege 
Do I understand you wish to argue that 
point at once?” 

George arose from the chair. He stood 
a head and a-half taller than the flat- 
footed little manager. Bird inventoried 
the young man’s athletic build and hesi- 
tated. He did some swift thinking. 
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HE years of reliable, low- 
cost service for which the 
Hupmobile is so well known, 
form the real basis for judging 
its value. 





Beauty and style and fine finish; 
comfort and wonderful per- 
formance—each contributes, 
in its own way, to the owner's 
satisfaction. 


But if any one thing makes a 
man say, ‘It pays to own the 
Hupmobile,’ we believe it is the 
uncommon way it stays fit, with 
the least of expert tuning and 
tinkering; and the way it lasts. 
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The a 
PROPER TREAT MENT 
for 


c - 
WOODWORK 
a nd 





FLOORS. 


FURNITURE 


FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


NE SON, 


mfies 


$.c jJOHNS® 
‘The Wood Firushing o 
RACcINE.wts v.s 





HIS book contains practi- 

cal suggestions on how to 
make your home artistic,cheery 
and inviting. Explains how 
you can easily and economi- 
cally refinish and keep furni- 
ture, woodwork, floors and 
linoleum in perfect condition. 
Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liauid - Powdered 


PREPARED 
WAX 


Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in 
three convenient forms—Paste Wax 
for polishing all floors and linoleum. 
Liquid Wax, the dust-proof polish 
for furniture, pianos, woodwork and 
Powdered Wax (or 
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| of this pulp company’s affairs. 


“All right,” he cried. “You may be 
able to come into this office and intimi- 
date me because you're bigger than I 
am. And you may be able to come and 
go around the plant because you're a 
stockholder. But managing this company 
is quite another matter. For instance, 
there’s the question of money. You 
can’t run this business ten hours without 
handling funds. And you can’t handle 
the funds, as I was delegated to do, with- 
out getting yourself into damned _ hot 
water. The moment you go endorsing 
or writing checks, I'll have you jailed 
And the bank official who passes your 
signature will find himself in the same 
fix.” 

“Nobody can stop me from using the 
company’s current funds for legitimate 
purposes in the business—providing I di- 
vert none of them to myself. But you 
don’t suppose I came down here to as- 
sume charge without protecting myself 
en such a point, did you? Mr. Bird, you 
underestimate my intelligence and your 
own too.” 


IRD’S turkey-neck stretched and con- 
tracted within his collar. 

“What have you done about the bank- 

account?” he demanded. And the first 


| flash cf fear and defeat went across his 


eves. 

“It might pay you to make inquiries 
at the bank. That has all been arranged 
for. I have arranged for a bond to 
indemnify this company for any such 
sums as I may employ in the conduct of 
the business until the forthcoming stock- 
holders’ meeting.” 


“You haven't the assets back of you 


| to make good on a bond.” 


“Not that I possess personally; that’s 
But a very accommodating gentle- 
man who has, kindly consented to sign 
that bond for me.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Judge Amos Farmer, president of the 
People’s Bank—also a minor stockholder 
in this company. You see, Mr. Bird, the 
Judge for several months had been in a 
quandary as to what to do in the matter 
He knew 
you weren't the man for the place and 
hadn't considered myself, because he 


| thought I wasn’t ‘heavy’ enough for the 


job, especially as I'd shown myself yel- 
low and thrown up my place. Also you 
had a contract here with two years yet 
to run. He couldn’t go into court and 
have you ousted because he didn’t repre- 
sent a known majority of the stockhold- 
ers. He couldn’t call the bank’s loans 
and bring your administration to a close 
without wrecking the company, and he 


| wasn’t quite ready to do that, especially 


as the stockholders personally were able 
to make his bank’s losses good if called 
upon to do so. The circumstances called 
for drastic action, and I guaranteed to 
furnish it. I told him I would cut the 
Gordian knot by walking into this office 
without any more red-tape and running 
the company as it should be run.” 

“This is the limit!” cried Jonas. 
sue you for my salary—” 

“T haven’t refused to pay your salary. 
That can run until the expiration of your 
contract. I suppose it must. Indeed, 


“T'll 


I’d be willing to pay you your salary sim- 
ply to stay away. It would be one of the 
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best investments the business 
made.” 

“My people out there in the office will 
refuse to carry out a single command 
that you give them.” 

“Any man or woman, boy or girl, who 
refuses to carry out any order which I 
give, will be instantly discharged. And 
if they refuse to go, they'll also be 
thrown out bodily. Several of them, I 
suspect, have that experience coming to 
them shortly—as soon as you and I have 
ended this conference.” 

The bellicosity gradually seeped out of 
Bird’s body. 

“That's right,” he whimpered, “—come 
in here young and full of pep—take an 
old man’s position away from him—take 
the bread and butter out of his mouth, 
throw him out, squeeze him, pass him by 
—let him starve, for all you care!” 

‘Fiddlesticks!”” snapped Benedict. He 
turned in disgust with a gesture which 
signified that the conference was at an 
end. 

The contempt in the younger 
tone veered the weather-vane of 
emotions abruptly. 

“Fiddlesticks, is it?” he blazed. “Come 
in here and shove me out of a job, will 
you? I'll show you!” 

He sprang for a heavy inkwell, caught 
it up and swung it. 

In a twinkling Benedict was upon him. 
The young man reached for the deadly 
implement and wrenched it from the 
other’s grasp. Then he whirled Bird 
around and, without further comment, one 
of his strong young hands became im- 
bedded in the coat at the back of Bird's 
turkey-neck. The other secured an ade- 
quate grip on the seat of Bird’s trousers. 
One of Benedict’s feet kicked the door 
open. fh 


ever 


man’s 
Bird’s 


Thereupon the assembled office 
employees were treated to a spectacle 

They beheld their late lord and master 
moving swiftly in the general direction 
of the outer door. He was assisted in 
his progress by the pair of steely young 
hands wherewith he was grasped, and a 
very capable, athletic young body supply- 
ing the power for his locomotion. 

Straight across the office Jonas Bird 
moved—a writhing, swearing, frothing 
mass of arms and legs and language. 
Six times he was wrenched loose from 
furniture to which he tried to cling te- 
naciously. Six times he was lifted clear 
of the floor and allowed to clutch at the 
atmosphere. 





A! length the screen door was reached. 
Bird left the floor for the seventh 
and last time. He went through the screen 
with a ripping sound. Outside, on the 
left of the steps, was an overflowing ash- 
can. Wittingly or no, Bird took note of 
that ash-can. He took such note of it 
that ke descended upon it precipitately. 
Rolling to the ground, Bird finally re- 
gained his feet just as another human be- 
ing dropped from the heavens after him. 
It was the shipping-clerk with the trick 
mustache. And every window in the mill, 
it seemed, had a human face in it or a 
human body hanging out of it, from both 
of which great applause was coming. 
Bird righted himself in the posture 
designated by Nature for the genus 
homo. He shook his fist at the young 
man standing in the doorway above, wait- 
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Smartness and Beauty in New 


CHANDLER SIX 


Are Linked to Mighty Motor 


T TOOK a superb line of bodies to 

associate worthily with the concededly 
marvelous Chandler motor. 

This combination is impressively 
achieved in the latest Chandler Six and 
motor car history has furnished few 
parallels for its instantaneous triumph. 


Acclaimed at all the shows, this car 
takes a dominating place since it combines 
highest quality with surprisingly modest 
cost. 

In style the smartest, in comfort the most TOURING CAR 
lulling, in chassis the most advanced, in e © Ee 
durability and safety the best protected, ( » ©) jo) 
this car is being sought everywhere by those = 
who waited for just such features. 





All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


The Price That 
See Now, Ride Now, Compare Now, Scraps Previous 


and Resist if You Can Motor Car Values 





THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND SEVEN-PASSENGER 
| : SEDAN - $2395 
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NAIL LOVELINESS 
THAT’S LASTING 


In five brief minutes 
Without buffing, your nails can always 
have that freshly-manicured look 


The modern woman knows the 
importance of looking her best, 
always. And, because she’s a 
very busy person, she appreci- 
ates this time-saving, simple new 
manicure. 

All she need do is brush each : 
lightly with Glazo, once or twice a week. 
This is the modern liquid nail polish. It 
dries instantly, with that lasting, high 
lustre which fashion now decrees. Noth- 
ing can dim its beauty, and the nails 
always have that dainty, freshly-mar 


cured loo Ne 


To give nails an attractive setting 
Stubborn, uneven cuticle will become 
soft and smooth under the beautifying, 
soothing influence of Glazo Cuticle Mas- 
sage. Use it with your orange stick to 
shape the nail sheaths; massage it in 
and leave it overnight, and your cuticle 
will always be trim and velvety. 

Ask today for the Complete Glazo 
Manicure, at any of the better toilet 


counters, 
For lovely hands, send for this book 


Written in an intimate, chatty wav, it 
tells many important new things about 
the hands and their care. It 1s free 

simply send name and address. The 


Glazo Co., 29 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


Glazo Liquid Polish 
with Remover, 50c 
Glazo Cuticle Mas- 
sage *- = = 50c 
Combination Set, 75¢ 





hn A. Huston Co., Selling Agents for Canada 
60-62 Front St., West, Toronto 








ing to learn if either desired a repeat 
performance. 
“T'll sue you for this!” he cried. “Oh, 


wont I sue you!” 

“Sue and be damned!” George Bene- 
dict returned. He brushed off his own 
clothes and went back to the private 
room through a thoroughly subdued and 
curiously quieted office. 


HE business section of Paris was not 
long in getting word of what had 
transpired at the pulp-mill. 

Straight for the office of Bob Hentley, 
our town’s attorney of consequence, Jo- 
nas Bird made his way. And if ashes 
had been of monetary value, he might 
have been jailed for larceny. 


Bob listened to his narrative in si- 
lence. 
“This is what I call a pretty high- 


handed piece of business,” the lawyer 
commented. 

“What I want to know is, 
away with it?” 

“Of course he can't get away with it 
that is, unless—” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless he’s told you the truth about 
having Judge Farmer behind him. In 
that case, I wouldn’t advise you to try 
to put up much of a fight. It wouldn't 
be worth it. I'd say you'd better take 
a check for the balance of your unex- 
pired term and let the boy do exactly 
what he appears capable of doing.” 

“You're siding with him!” 

“Well, I’ve got to confess I admire 
a chap with gall. Lots of seemingly im- 
possible situations can easily be con- 
quered by grabbing them with two bare 


+ 
if 


can he ge 


hands. Wait, and I'll get the Judge on 
the telephone. Let’s see what he has to 
say.” 


Bob got Judge Farmer on the wire. 

“This you, Judge?” he demanded. 
“Well, I’ve got a prospective client here 
by the name of Jonas Bird; he wants 
to sue one George Benedict for every- 
thing from e pluribus unum to house- 
maid’s knee. He went to his office this 
morning and was received with a laying- 
on of hands. Naturally he’s peeved about 
it. Benedict says you're behind him. 
What’s the dope, Judge? As the com- 
pany’s attorney also, whom shall I sue, 
Bird or Benedict?” 

“Sue Bird,’ came the Judge’s re- 
joinder. “Sue him for the company’s 
ashes I saw him carrying away on his 
clothing when he passed through Main 
Street a few minutes ago.” 

“It’s all rather unusual, Judge. Hope 
it doesn’t establish a precedent.” 

“T know what I’m doing. I can still 
find my way round. You tell Bird—if 
he knows what’s healthy for him—to ac- 
cept that salary-check Benedict will draw 
for him. Tell him I’m backing young 
Benedict to the limit—exactly as young 
Benedict has told him. I promise Bird, 
via Benedict, that if he chooses to fight, 
he’s going to bite that ash-heap every 
succeeding morning when he comes down 


| to work.” 
“Tl tell him, Judge,” the lawyer 
agreed. 


T was a week before we folks in the 
newspaper office saw George Benedict 
again. 


The evening of the day when Jonas 
Bird gave up the unequal struggle as a 
thankless business and departed from 
Paris with a check for the unexpired 
term of his contract in his pocket, our 
former ad’-man again entered the Tele- 
graph’s place of business. 

“Where’s June Farley?” he demanded. 
His face was still hard. Despite his ag- 
gravating ability, he still wore a cloak 
of bumptiousness. One of the Three Old 
Ladies who sit spinning had yet to reach 
out and administer a last sharp rap with 
her distaff to make him human. 

Judge Farmer was in the editor’s pri- 
vate office gossiping with that worthy. 
When Sam Hod replied that June had 
just left the office, the banker smiled 
kindly at the young man. 

“How’s things going down to the mill, 
sonny?” he demanded. 
“The men are al! 

plied. 

The Judge nodded in approval. 

Benedict turned stiffly and headed for 
the outer office door. 


back,” George re- 


E had opened the door when he 

thought of something he felt he 
should ask the Judge. For an instant he 
stood hestitant. As he debated, uncon- 
sciously he closed the door. The two men 
in the inner room took it the young man 
had left the office. Thereupon Sam Hod 
said something about George being a 
smart young fellow. 

“A smart young feller?” repeated 
Judge Farmer. “Sure he’s a smart young 
feller. But lemme tell you a secret, Hod. 
Simply because of his smartness in hav- 
ing the nerve to go down there and 
throw Bird out wasn’t wholly the rea- 
son I backed him. There’s such a thing 
in the world as thrift.” 

“Thrift! What's thrift got to do with 
it ? 

“I’m a banker—by trade and tempera- 
ment. Maybe that’s why thrift is one 
of the first things I look at in a man’s 
character. Thrift means clever manag- 
ing. A man who knows how to manage 
his own finances cleverly can usually be 
depended upon to manage other peo- 
ple’s.” 

“Do you mean to say you backed 
George Benedict in his new position be- 
cause of his thrift?” 

“I do! He got a job here in the Tele- 
graph office in May. He quit it in August. 
I don’t know how much you paid him, 
but I do know that the day he made up 
his mind to stop fooling around here and 
make a fight for the place to which he 
was entitled, I discovered that he’d ap- 
parently saved two hundred dollars. He 
deposited the money in our savings de- 
partment—and moreover, he didn’t draw 
upon it for expenses. A chap as thrifty 
as that deserves backing enough to pull 
Europe out of her difficulties. Yes sir! 
I'll bet on him.” 

In the outer office George wavered as 
though he had received a blow in the 
heart. When the dizziness had passed, he 
turned and tiptoed out—out to find June 
Farley. 

To his credit, in view of their mar- 
riage this afternoon, let it be set down 
that he tiptoed out to give her some- 
thing more than the two hundred unused 
dollars of her savings! 
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Records of 100,000 and 200,000 miles 
almost wholly free from repair give vivid 
emphasis to this owner verdict: That the 
Willys-Knight provides luxurious riding 
comfort with economy of service year 
after year. 


Itis the Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve Motor 
which provides this tremendous mileage. 
Study the design. No tappets; no valve- 
heads to check the in-rush and exhaust of 
gas; no clicking springs to weaken; no 
cams to hammer and wear out. 
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No Motor so Simple— None More 
Flezible— Full Power Every Stroke. 
No Valves to Grind; No 
*, Springs to Weaken. 


But instead: Wide free ports for the gas 
in metal sleeves which slide noiselessly on 
a film of oil. A big, round combustion 
chamber with center-fire spark where every 
drop of gas is turned into power for your 
use. The little carbon that forms helps to 
seal compression more tightly. 


The stalwart chassis matches the age 
resisting motor. The coachwork completes 
the car’s perfections. Thus luxurious travel 
becomes a continuous economy with the 


Willys-Knight. 


WILLYS’“OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO: CANADIAN FACTORY, WILLYS-OVERLAND, LTD., WEST TORONTO, CANADA 


| WILLYS-KNIGHT 


STteeve Valve Motor Improves With Use 
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Walter Camp’s 


New Way 


to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football 


coach, has been teaching men and women 


everywhere how to keep fit—‘‘on edge’’— 
full of bounding health and youthful vitality 

and how to doing it. Walter 
Camp says that a civilized, indoor man is a 
“captive animal,”’ just as much as a tiger 
in a cage. But the tiger instinctively 
knows how to take the kind of exercise he 
needs to keep fit—he stretches, turns and 
twists his ‘‘trunk muscles’’—the very 
same muscles that tend to become weak 
and flabby in indoor men and women 
With Mr. Camp's permission the “ Daily 
Dozen"’ exercises have now set to 
spirited music phongoraph records 
They supply exactly the right movements 


enjoy 


been 


on 


to put these vitally important “trunk 
muscles’’ into the pink of condition, and 
keep them there These twelve remark- 


able exercises, done to music, with a voice 
on the record calling out the commands, 
are all you need to keep your whole body in 
splendid condition—and they take only 10 
minutes a day You will also receive a set 
of handsome charts, with actual photo- 
graphs showing exactly the move to make 
at each command It is simple as A-B-C 


RECORD FREE 


See for vourself what Walter Camp’s 
“Daily Dozen” combined with the Health 
Builder System will do for you—without a 
dollar of expense. We will send vou, 


l a sample phonograph record 


earrving two of the special movements, 
with a voice giving the directions and com- 


entirely Jree, 


mands, and specially selected music to 
exercise to \lso a free chart showing posi- 
tions, with complete directions. Get this 
free record, put it on a phonograph, and 
try it. There is no obligation—the record 
is yours to keep. Just enclose a quarter 
or 25 cents in stamps) with the coupon to 


cover postage, packing, ete Send coupon 
—today—now—to Health Builders, Dept. 
84, Ovster Bay, New York. 

FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, 
Dept. 84, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 








sample “Health Builder 

record giving two of 
Walter Camp's famous 
“ Daily Dozen" exercises, 


also a free chart contain- 
ing actual photographs 
and simple directions for doing the exercises I enclose a 
quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) for postage, packing, et« 
This does not obligate me in any way whatever and the 
sample record and chart are mine to keep 


Name 
Please Write Plainly 


Address 





youngsters followed the attitude of one 
who was a recognized star. 

Not too much blame should be put 
upon Chick Neil. Like many another 
wizard of the whip and spurs, he had 
been taken from an orphanage at a ten- 
der age and hurled bodily into an en- 
vironment where those who cannot fight 
their way to the top are speedily trampled 
to the bottom. He was but applying 
lessons that he had learned through bit- 
ter experience. The wonder is that for 
every boy of Chick Neil’s type there are 
a dozen like little Tad Shafer, who came 
pattering across the dormitory floor one 
night when he heard Izzy sobbing in his 
bed 


‘What’s the matter, kid?” he whis- 
pered. 
“N-nothing,” stuttered the other. “It’s 


only my bad r-rib. Chick hit me there 
again today. He’s trying to make me 
quit.’ 

“The big bum!” said Tad. 
to lay off. You aint a bad kid at all. 
I'll get some adhesive tape in the morn- 
ing and show you how to put it on. One 
of these days you and me will jump that 
guy together—you climb on his back, 
and I'll wallop him; is it a go?” 

“Thanks,” said Izzy, and followed it 
up with such protestations of gratitude 


“He ought 


and esteem that Tad retreated in some 
confusion. 
ALTIMORE RYAN, coming from 
New York for the Closing Day 


Handicap, saw Balthazar, with Neil again 
in the saddle, beaten a head on the post 
| by the favorite in a terrific drive over a 
| heavy track. The big chestnut was rid- 
den out hard at the end, and finished 
under punishment. 

Ryan looked up from his program at 
the conclusion of the last race to find 
Izzy Kirschberg tugging at his sleeve. 

“Why, hello, kid,” he cried. “Where 
you been keeping yourself?” 

“You ought to know, Mister,” the boy 
reminded. “I been right here waiting 
for you. Me and Balthazar aint been 
able to hook up.” 

“Well, Matty is boss down here,” said 
Ryan. “That was a tough race to lose.” 

“Tough race is right, Mister,” the boy 
agreed. “Old Doc’ Kelly told me that 
after a horse is ridden out like that, he 
either goes back or he improves; that’s 
what I want to see you about.” 

The owner looked puzzled. 

“It’s the Brooklyn Handicap at Aque- 
duct,” pleaded Izzy; “give us a chance, 
will you, Mr. Ryan? Let me and Baltha- 
zar go to the post; I aint been working 
him for a year without knowing how to 
handle him. It wont cost you nothing, 
and it means an awful lot to me. Go on, 
Mister, please!” 

Ryan looked down at the eager little 
face and checked the jest that suggested 
itself. 

“Not this time, Izzy,” he explained 
gently. “You’re picking the most popu- 

' lar classic in America, and I hope I’ve 
| got that race sewed up in my vest pocket. 
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I can't afford to take chances. Neil will 
ride Fireball, and I bought and groomed 
the horse specially for that race. It’s 
Fireball to win, and a busted stable if 
he don’t.” 

The boy studied the ground a mo- 
ment and then looked up again. “It’s 
a mile and a quarter, Mister, and that’s 
Balthazar’s distance. Couldn’t you make 
it a stable entry and let both of us start? 
We'd be in light. I can ride, Mister 
don’t let nobody tell you I can’t. I been 
studying every boy on the track, and 
there aint any of them that hasn’t taught 
me something. Mister, I want to show 
them that a Jew aint a quitter, and I 
want to make good for you like I 
promised.” 

The youngster paused and drew a deep 
breath. 

Ryan’s mind went back to his conversa- 
tion with the Information Kid in the 
billiard-room at San Diego, and to those 


queer pedigree-charts concerning which 
the little Professor had waxed so en- 
thusiastic. After all, a second-string 


horse had been known to prove of value 
in a big race. There would be three or 
four stables with more than one entry, 
and in a large field Balthazar might kill 
off some of the early speed and serve as 
a pace-setter for Fireball. Ryan patted 
Izzy Kirschberg on the head. 

“Tl think it over,” he promised. “For- 
tunately the whole stable is eligible 
We'll see what Matty has to say about it. 
Have the kids taught you how to dance 
yet?” 

“No sir.” 

“And you haven’t changed your name?” 

“No sir.” 

“What the devil are you looking at me 
like that for?” 

The youngster shook his head, but in 
his dark eyes was the hidden fire of the 
centuries, and in his voice the prophetic 
tone of the dreamer: 


“I’m going to make good for you, 
Mister.” 
Ryan laughed good-naturedly. “All 


right, kid—run along now, and I'll see 
about your transportation.” 


HUS it happened that little Isidore 

Kirschberg went on to New York 
with Balthazar to compete in one of the 
most aristocratic events on the calendar 
of the American turf. Nor did he ever 
know that Matty Wolff, agreeing readily 
to a stable entry, threw up his hands at 
the idea of a raw apprentice rider—and 
that only an eleventh-hour accident to 
Gene Daly, second-string jockey, upset 
the cards and surrendered Balthazar’s 
destiny to the hands that the horse knew 
best of all. 

Arriving in New York, the boy flew 
to the East Side as straight as a homing 
pigeon. If ever there was a proud and 
happy child of the Ghetto, it was the 
boy who flung himself into the arms of 
Mamma and Papa Kirschberg, and who 
hugged his brothers and sisters, and 
shook hands with all the admiring neigh- 
bors, and over and over again told the 
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“Yes, Jerry, I know your car is more comfortable, but on these 
slippery roads I'd rather ride on Dick’s Kelly-Spring field Cords.” 





ELLY Kant-Slip Cords are not only a 
remarkable achievement in non-skid tires, 

but in addition to their ability to hold the road 
they deliver the long, uninterrupted mileage for 
which Kelly Tires have always been noted. Also, 
Kellys now cost no more than many other tires 
that have never had the Kelly reputation. 
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Fishing, Hunting 


Real fishing and hunting i 
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Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders 
of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the low- 
est altitude, the easiest gradients and 
in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Highlands of Ontario 


Your Ideal Vacation 


Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays 
—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami—Nipi- 
gon—Quetico—Minaki. Fishing, Boat- 
ing, Bathing, Golf, Camping and finest 


Lawrence and Maritime 
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For full information write 
Canadian National or 


Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses. 
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story of his wanderings, saying never a 
word of the dark chapters, but painting 
in golden tones the greatness of Balti- 
more Ryan, and the miracle that had 
come to him, Isidore Kirschberg. 

In came Rabbi Vorrath, who lived next 
door; in came Mannie Feldman, the 
tailor, and Mose Kruvotsky and Mrs. 
Kruvotsky and the Sonnenscheins. 

“You see, Mamma,” explained Izzy, 
straddling a chair and tilting forward to 
illustrate Balthazar, “I sit way up like 
this, y’understand, and I hold the reins 
so—and I watch all the other boys, and 
just when they are going to make their 
move—then I try to beat ’em! See!” 

From the inner pocket of his jacket 
he produced the racing cap with its great 
silver star, pressed it on his head—and 
leaning well forward on the chair, bounced 
up and down. 

He concluded his performance and 
looking up for approval, saw his mother’s 
wide eyes fastened on the gorgeous head- 
piece. 

“Oi,” exclaimed Mrs. Kirschberg, “a 
silk cap he has, and see, everybody— 
there is on it the Mogen Dovid; he has 
not forgotten— Oi, mein Kind leben!” 

The little group pressed forward, and 
Rabbi Vorrath took the cap in his hands. 

“Emes, emes!”’ he exclaimed. “Verily 
it is true—the boy wears the shield.” 

Izzy’s wondering eyes regarded his cap 
with sudden awe, for there, looking up 
at him from a background of blue, he 
now recognized the symbol of Judea—the 
six-pointed- star of Israel! 

Into his eyes danced the high-lights. 
His lips quivered. 

Rabbi Vorrath stroked his beard and 
looked about him. One after another of 
the little group nodded and came for- 
ward to shake the boy’s hand. He under- 
stood. 





N all the world there is nothing quite 
like the scene at post-time in the 
Ptr Handicap—twelve kings and 
queens of the turf sidling up to a three- 
|inch ribbon under the concentrated gaze 
of a hundred thousand eyes; each boy 
trying to outmane the 
heavyweights anxious to be off, the light- 
weights eager to prolong the wait; the 
assistant starters darting into the tangle, 
| swearing, lashing out with the whips; 
the starter standing there with one hand 
on the trigger, pleading, cajoling, threat- 
ening. 

“Bring that horse up on the outside. 
|. Turn him around No-no- 
no! You boy on Number Seven, quit 
| crowding. .... Johnson, if you break 
| through again, I’ll put you on the ground 
| for two weeks. Don’t talk back to me. 
. Come over here with that chest- 
Randall—you'll get left. .... 
move over, Number Five. Now, then— 
swing ‘em together, swing! .... No— 
no, you don’t..... Get back and try it 
Come up easy—e-a-s-y. Go!” 

Tad Shafer, on Sierra Madre, antici- 
pating the command, drove his mount at 
the barrier, ducked as it flashed up and 
was away two lengths in the lead, hugging 
the rail. Behind him thundered the pack, 
every boy fighting for position and watch- 
ing the pace. 

Only the official caller could have de- 
termined who broke second, and he gave 
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it Balthazar, with Arc Light third, and 
Old Alliance fourth. The others were 
well bunched. Before they had reached 
the first quarter, Izzy Kirschberg took 
his horse off the pace and brought him 
back into the second division. As he 
did so, Fireball nosed alongside and then 
drew clear; Chick Neil, off badly, was 
hustling the horse up to the front. 

Izzy shouted a warning. Even in the 
midst of the greatest excitement he had 
ever known, he had time to realize that 
Fireball, heavily played favorite, was be- 
ing rushed up before he had been stead- 
ied in his stride. The little apprentice 
remembered his instructions: “Go out in 
front and stay there as long as you can.” 
But he knew that to every jockey is 
given the right to exercise his judgment 
if the situation is changed by unfore- 
seen circumstances. Sierra Madre was 
already killing off all the early foot; Fire- 
ball was expending strength that he should 
have held in reserve. The honor and 
glory of the stable rested on a second- 
string horse. Izzy Kirschberg steadie 
Balthazar and dropped him back into 
seventh position. 

The field spread out in the _ back- 
stretch, the Harwood entry and Thistle- 
down assuming command, followed by 
three horses running abreast. Just be- 
fore the turn Izzy elected to make his 
move, and then he found the outside of 
the track blocked by Old Alliance, who 
was hanging on gamely. He turned the 
chestnut’s nose to the left, and risking 
a pocket, moved in between the two 
horses in front of him, giving Balthazar 
his head. 

At Izzy’s left was Tad Shafer on the 
tiring Sierra Madre. Tad looked across 
and saw the boy abreast of him was 
veering in to shut off the chestnut; he 
looked back and noted that Balthazar was 
running strong, and he caught the plead- 
ing look in the eyes of Izzy Kirschberg 

With scarcely a moment’s hesitation, 
game little Tad pulled his own horse into 
the fence, one small boot crunching 
against the top rail. 

“G’ on through, kid,” he yelled. “Go 
get ’em, Izzy! Take the outside!” 

The boots of the three boys brushed 
as Baltimore Ryan’s apprentice squeezed 
through the opening and emerged from 
the ruck. In a half-dozen jumps he was 
on the crown of the track and drawing 
alongside Fireball, the latter pounding 
heavily along in sixth place. 

Chick Neil caught the significance of 
the big horse nosing up to Fireball’s 
saddle-girths. 

“Keep out of my way, you rat!” he 
snarled. “You cut me off, and I'll kill 
you!” 

Balthazar continued to forge ahead un- 
til the two blue blouses with the silver 
stars were whipping in the wind on a 
parallel line. 

“T can’t help it,” panted Izzy. “You’ve 
shot your bolt; you’re through..... 
I’m going out in front!” 

The hot blood surged into the other 
boy’s head. He set aside his own future, 
his employer’s interests and the obvious 
fact that Balthazar was coupled. with 
Fireball in the betting. He realized only 
that he had blundered, that his own 
mount was caving, and that a despised 
stableboy was taunting him. 
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“Try to show me up, will you?” he 
shrilled. “Take that, and get out of my 
way!” 

Full across the face a whip struck 
Izzy Kirschberg, searing the flesh from 
scalp to chin. The boy swayed, recovered, 
swayed again—and clung dizzily. Bal- 
thazar faltered and dropped back. 

Ninety-nine boys out of a hundred 
would have given up, but in the veins 
of the lad on the great chestnut flowed 
the blood of a race which has survived 
fire and sword through the centuries and 
has taught its children to struggle on 
though despair be their birthright. 

Izzy Kirschberg remembered what old 
Doc’ Kelly and Sandy McKee had told 
him about the reaction of a thorough- 
bred to its rider. By sheer will-power 
he stifled his agony, pressed his thighs 
more firmly against the withers and tele- 
graphed a message of assurance along the 
reins. Through bleeding lips he clucked 
to Balthazar, and the chestnut lunged 
forward, his stride lengthening. 

Horse and boy made the turn without 
losing a foot of ground and straightened 
away for the stretch run that is the 
longest of any track’s in America. They 
picked up the fifth horse, then two more 
running abreast, then another. The boy 
knew there was one more, and desperately 
he laid his face down against Balthazar’s 


steaming neck and went to work. Dizzy 
with vertigo, he made out a blur ahead on 
the left and knew he was gaining on it. 

Then the swollen ridge on his face 
burst, and the red mist crept into his 
eyes, and little Izzy Kirschberg rode on 
to the roaring stands, on to his own peo- 
ple high in the great stand and shrieking 
his name, on to the little clubhouse 
where a big man, watching through field- 
glasses, kept his face expressionless but 
bit clean through his cigar. 

The vocal tempest reached its climax 
in a mighty blast and then receded. The 
boy pressed on mechanically, but the 
horse understood, and dropping into a 
blown canter, finally turned of his own 
accord and trotted back to the groom 
who was running toward him. 


"THE reaction came, and Izzy Kirsch- 
berg swayed in the saddle, aware 
that he was nearing the judges’ stand, and 
terribly afraid that he had failed. He 
cleared his eyes of blood and dust and 
held up his whip for permission to dis- 
mount. Dark forms surged about Bal- 
thazar; in the boy’s ears rang the clamor 
of the multitude, but still he waited 
patiently. 
“Hell and 
boomed a voice at his knee. 


99 


down off that horse! 


seven hundred dollars!” 
“Come 
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And Izzy pitched head-foremost into 
the arms of Baltimore Ryan. He straight- 
ened up, clinging to his employer. 

“Did I make good, Mister? I couldn’t 
see. Did I win?” 

Ryan gathered the youngster in his 
arms. “By two lengths, son,” he as- 
sured, “and going away! For the love 
of God, who hit you—who did it? 
Quick!” 

Izzy shook his head. 

Still with the boy in his arms, Ryan 
fought his way toward the judges’ stand. 
But before he could get to the steps, a 
gray-haired man leaned over the railing 
and shouted: 

“Bring Neil up here—grab that boy!” 

And Ryan knew from the tone of the 
voice that his first-string jockey would 
never again wear silk. He hugged the 
slight body in his arms closer and hoisted 
him so that the youngster faced the 
stands. The clamor redoubled. 

“Hear that music? It’s all for you, 
and you’re going to hear it often!” 

Izzy Kirschberg only smiled. From 
somewhere in the thunder of the ap- 
plause, his straining ear picked out a 
shrill chant that came from high up in 
the stand where his own people were 
crying over and over: 

“Hedad, Mogen Dovid! Hail, Star of 
Israel!” 





CRANKED IN GEAR 


(Continued from page 88) 





Albert Daniels, late humble machinist 
in New York, was dead too. The newly 
born individual who proposed to spend 
the next two or three months in Denver 
was Daniel J. Hallett. 


E had given much thought to this 

new name, during the nights he had 
formulated his plan at Huntsville, weigh- 
ing, selecting, discarding. He knew that 
men who want to hide themselves oft- 
times assume names in which their real 
initials are merely reversed; police and 
detectives are always looking for this 
to happen. He would not make this 
mistake; yet he knew the habit of a life- 
time makes it well-nigh impossible for 
a man not to turn his head when his name 
is spoken. Be he ever so much on his 
guard, he might look up suddenly upon 
hearing either the words “Al” or “Danby.” 
So he would have a plausible excuse for 
doing so, if one ever became necessary. 
“Danby” surely sounded sufficiently like 
“Daniel” to explain his seeming to answer 
to it. If he ever responded to “Al,” he 
would say that “Hallett” was his name 
and that friends had often nicknamed him 
“Hal.” He felt that retaining the sound 
while altering the initials was something 
not far from a stroke of genius. 

It indicated the thoroughness of his 
plan that, while he did not expect ever 
to write or tell his middle name, he knew 
what the “J” stood for—‘Jackson.” 
And if it ever became necessary, he would 
say that he had been born in St. Louis. 
It was far enough South to account for 
his accent, and big enough so other men 
that he might meet who had lived there 


would not think they ought to have known 
him. 

Denver he had selected for his next 
abiding-place for three good reasons: 
He wished to stay somewhere long enough 
to raise a beard. Denver sees so many 
tourists that it does not feel curious 
about them. It is used to people with 
what they euphemistically call “a tend- 
ency toward throat-trouble,” and such 
a tendency explains the growth of a 
beard in these days of almost universal 
clean shaving. Also it was far enough 
West so he would attract no attention 
when he bought the pistols. 

There would be two pistols, he had 
decided, weapons quite without identify- 
ing marks. When he had killed Bill 
Titus, he would immediately throw the 
gun away. If it was found, nobody could 
connect it with him, and there would 
be no harm done. Going away from the 
scene of the killing, he would be unarmed. 
The other pistol would be disposed of in 
the same way after Judge Coplin’s death. 

He had, of course, the old-time 
gunman’s contempt for pistols of small 
caliber; his must be a forty-four or forty- 
five. And he wanted nothing to do with 
newfangled automatics. Anywhere in 
Texas, where there is a law against carry- 
ing or selling pistols—albeit it is a law 
much honored in the breach, and as 
regards sales, evaded by long-term 
“leases” at the regular retail price—pro- 
curing them would leave a record. He 
would buy the guns elsewhere and take 
them into Texas—and this made the 
third reason for the selection of Denver 
as his next place of residence. 


The plan worked out perfectly. He 
lived in the Colorado city as became a 
tourist with affected bronchial tubes, 
raised his beard, which came out almost 
white and which he had trimmed into a 
Vandyke when it was long enough, 
learned to answer promptly to the name 
of Hallett, and bought the revolvers and 
cartridges, in different stores, two months 
elapsing between the purchases. 

He was not disappointed, however, 
when he tried to handle the guns in the 
privacy of his own room, to find that his 
cunning and speed in their manipulation 
had entirely vanished. He had expected 
this. He did not try to get it back; 
he knew it would be quite useless. This 
did not disturb his plans, because from 
the beginning he had determined to shoot 
Captain Titus when Titus was unarmed. 
He had already had one humiliating ex- 
emplification of the Ranger’s speed with 
firearms. Even if he were in practice, he 
would not have dared to attempt to 
beat the Captain at the draw. He re- 
membered what the killers of the old 
days used to say about the psychology 
of gun-fighting—although they had not 
used the word psychology and would not 
have known what it. meant if they had 
heard it: that the man who goes into a 
test of pistol-drawing believing the other 
man is the quicker will be slowed up by 
his fear to such an extent that inevitably 
the other man will be quicker. Under no 
circumstances—and this resolution had 
been made years ago, when the plan for 
revenge was as yet only nebulous—would 
he go after Titus until he knew positively 
that Titus carried no gun. How he would 
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know this had to be left to the future. 
It was the only detail in all the plan that 
he had been unabie carefully to work out. 

By the time he left Denver for De- 
troit, the machinist stains on his hands 
had faded. It was not in his mind to 
be a machinist any more. He obtained, 
aiter a little, a place with a manufac- 
turer of a certain greatly-in-demand auto- 
mobile accessory, as salesman in the 
downtown salesroom. He found a white 
beard and gray hair, since the war, does 
not militate against employment as they 
once would have. That he did not haggle 
regarding the wage offered him, which was 
small, was another explanation of his 
finding prompt employment. 


OME time after New Year’s Day when 

bleak winds were sweeping down 
across Lake St. Clair, he said his throat 
was troubling him, and that he had de- 
cided to go to South Texas. It was easy 
to get a letter from the management, ad- 
dressed “to whom it may concern,” rec- 
ommending him as a salesman who had a 
good practical knowledge of the acces- 
sory they sold and a knack at adjusting 
it in a manner to give satisfaction to deal- 
ers and users. Thus Daniel J. Hallett 
arrived in San Antonio, where Captain 
William T. Titus had his business head- 
quarters, with a letter of identification, a 
scar concealed behind a neatly trimmed, 
pointed beard, a _ year’s experience 
in self-confidence and the turmoil of 
large cities, between five and six thousand 
dollars of capital—he did not have to 
carry it all in the chamois belt now, 
having opened a bank account in De- 
troit,—the overmastering obsession that 
had dominated his mind for more than 
twenty-two years, and up to that moment, 
not a hitch in the working of his plan. 

Captain Titus was a prominent and 
famous person, and while his life may not 
have been exactly an open book, the 
volume’s pages turned easily to display 
such information as Danby especially 
craved. He was single and lived at a 
big hotel. He was a director in the 
Traders’ National Bank, a capitalist and 
large-scale oil-operator, and his modest 
personal offices were high up in a tall 
office-building. Several times a year he 
went to New York, where report said he 
did not have to cool his heels in the ante- 
rooms of the financially mighty. When 
business necessitated it, he made brief 
visits to various oil-fields. When busi- 
ness would allow it, he spent week-ends 
at his ranch near Summerton. 

It was no secret that the Captain’s 
pistol-toting days were over, generally 
speaking. He never packed a gun, now- 
adays, in San Antonio or Summerton. 
Conditions were less settled in some of 
the oil-towns; on his flying visits there, 
it was wise to assume, he went armed. 
Danby, when this information added itself 
to the total he was accumulating from 
garrulous natives who could be easily 
encouraged to talk of old times and old- 
timers, eliminated all oil-fields as a pos- 
sible setting for the approaching climax. 

The automobile accessory which he had 
sold in Detroit was handled in southern 
Texas by a hustling San Antonio con- 
cern whose president read his letter of 
recommendation and unhesitatingly ap- 


pointed him agent for the half-dozen 
counties he asked for, the more unnesitat- 
ingly, no doubt, as he was willing to 
work wholly on commission and to 
furnish his own automobue, with merely 
an allowance ior gas. He purchased a 
used car in good condition, a car exactly 
like a thousand others that he wouid 
meet every day, with nothing about it 
to breed comment. He arranged his 
schedule so that he reached Summerton 
on Saturdays. Sooner or later these 
trips must synchronize with Captain 
Titus’ week-end visits. The first time he 
and the ex-Ranger were in the town at 
the same time, he showed a passing 
curiosity in the presence of the hotel 
clerk and was rewarded—Summerton 
being proud of Captain Bill and anxious 
to boast about him—with exactly the 
information he needed. 

The Captain’s Summerton program was 
always about the same. He got in on 
Friday or Saturday and went to his 
ranch, ten miles out. Toward evening on 
Saturday he drove into town in a little 
car. Four old cronies met him at the 
home of Reese Warland, successful cat- 
tle man and president of the leading 
local bank, where a session at the most 
fascinating of American indoor sports 
lasted until midnight. Then Bill re- 
turned to his ranch. He usually went 
back to San Antonio on Monday morning. 

Parts of this program varied with oc- 
casion, but one detail of the schedule, 
the poker-party, was immovable, this 
meeting with his friends being the princi- 
pal thing he came for. 


Shes. unsettled detail of Danby’s plan 
now took shape. Summerton should 
be the place of its culmination, or rather 
a point outside Summerton. Danby 
selected the point carefully. It was 
about eight miles from town, on the 
road that switched off from the main 
thoroughfare and led nowhere but to the 
Captain’s ranch-house 

Danby habitually left Summerton at 
the tail end of his business visits, im- 
mediately after supper on Saturday 
night. It was established in the minds 
of the hotel people that he always made 
an evening run to Holton Springs, his 
next town; he had mentioned a plaus- 
ible reason why he liked to spend the 
whole of his Sundays there. 

He and Captain Titus had been in Sum- 
merton on the same Saturdays no less 
than a dozen times before he decided the 


hour was at hand. One of his pistols,. 


loaded, was already in his suitcase. Re- 
mained only to be positively assured, 
on some occasion, that the Captain car- 
ried no gun. He awaited that occasion 
with the patience that is so often a char- 
acteristic of the insane, going about his 
business of selling accessories as though 
it were the only aim of his life, and 
being successful at it. Not that Danby 
was a lunatic in any broad sense of the 
word! In most respects he was entirely 
sane; it was merely one hate-packed 
corner of his brain that was mad. 

He was tinkering his engine, with 
the hood raised, down the street half a 
block from Reese Warland’s house, when 
Titus stopped his little car there just 
before supper-time one Saturday. The 
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day was hot, and the Captain’s coat lay 
beside him on the seat. He carried it 
with him into the house, on his arm, and 
Danby had a comprehensive view of 
his hips. No pistol bulged his trousers. 
No shoulder-holster swung a gun under 
his left arm. The lightness of his coat, as 
he swung it into the crook of his elbow, 
demonstrated there was no sagging metal 
in its pockets. Danby breathed a com- 
fortable sigh of satisfaction, dropped the 
hood into place as soon as Bill was out 
of sight in the house, and went to supper 
at the hotel. 

When he came out of the dining-room 
he got his bags, paid his bill, said “See 
you later!” to the clerk exactly as he had 
right after supper on every other visit to 
Summerton, and went around to the 
garage for his car. It was after dark 
when he rolled up the street, and he pro- 
ceeded to do the one thing in his plan 
that involved the greatest risk, but one 
that was quite necessary. Stopping close 
beside Bill’s unlighted car, in front of 
Warland’s house, he swiftly searched it 
for a weapon. He did not believe, if 
Bill made a practice of carrying a pistol 
in the car, that he would have left it 
there with the chance that it might be 
stolen, but the possibility must not be 
overlooked. 

No one glanced out of Warland’s 
windows; no pedestrian or autoist came 
into the block. His search, uninterrupted, 
was thorough. There was no pistol in 
the car. 

He took the route he always took out of 
town. Some miles away he altered his 
course and came by a devious road to a 
highway that paralleled the road to Cap- 
tain Bill’s ranch, two miles or so distant 
from it. There was a bit of stony 
ground off this road where the wheels of 
an automobile would leave no mark, and 
a big clump of live-oak trees, where a 
car could be concealed indefinitely. Be- 
fore getting out of the car, he changed 
to a pair of shoes two sizes larger than his 
own, which he had ingeniously stuffed 
until he could walk in them without dis- 
comfort. He knew exactly where he 
was going to throw them into a creek, 
weighted, on the road to Holton Springs. 
He put them on leisurely, for there was 
ample time. He took his pistol, and 
set out for the place that had been se- 
lected weeks ago. 

No car would come along that byroad 
to Titus’ ranch but the Captain’s flivver. 
When Danby’s watch showed him it was 
twelve o’clock, he fixed his eyes upon 


the distant rise over which its twin 
lamps would lift into view. 
a witching hour of midnight ap- 


” 


proaches,” said Doctor Bannister, at 
a quarter to twelve. “According to due 
and ancient custom, we will now proceed 
to close this intensely interesting session 
with the usual round of ‘rangs.’ ” 
“Intensely interesting—for Doc’ Ban- 
nister!” Chief of Police Phil Ewing 
snorted, he having been a consistent loser, 
while the Doctor’s stacks of chips were 
so tall he had to exercise some care not 
to knock them over. “All right. My 
dollar’s in. For the love of St. Peter. 
give me at least a pair before the round 
is over!” 
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In connection with the name WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
on a package of cocoa or chocolate the figure of “La Belle 


Chocolatiere” stands for “quality, high grade, purity.” 
The standards of the world. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., Dorchester, Mass. 


Established 1780 
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TRPECO Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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HE Silent Si-Wel-Clo Closet 

suppresses a noise you do not 
want heard and do not want to 
hear. Unquestionably it is the 
most desirable toilet the market 
affords. 


In addition to the Si-wel-clo 
Closet, The Trenton Potteries 
Company has developed a group 
of water closets to meet all types 
of building construction, from 
the big hotel to the modest bun- 
Into our “Welling,” 
“Merit” and “Saxon” water closets 
we have merged as many of 
the excellencies of our Silent 
Closet as possible. Each in its 
class and at its price assures you 
the utmost in value and service. 
We know it will pay you to insist 
upon your plumber furnishing 
them. 

The reasons why “Tepeco” Closets 

are better closets are contained in 


our Bathroom Plan Book. Write 
for Edition R. 


THE 
TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Boston New York 


World's largest makers of All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures 


San Francisco 





“What you kicking about?” Bill Titus 
demanded. “I’ve been getting pairs and 
threes-of-a-kind and straights and all other 
kinds of good hands all evening—and 
Doc’ and this other snake, Warland, have 
been beating ‘em. You haven't had any- 
thing to get beat.” 

He lifted the first two cards dealt to 
him, while he was speaking, and saw 
they were both aces. He left the remain- 
ing three unturned. 

“She's open,” said Joe Ansell, “—for a 
little brown five-dollar seed.” 

Ewing slammed his hand into the dis- 
cards with maledictions. Bill, turning two 
more cards of his hand, saw they were 
both eights. There is an old adage in 
draw poker which everybody repeats 
and nobody believes, that “aces and 
eights never were beat.” He fingered the 
chips before him without turning the 
fifth card, quite confident that no one 
had observed he had not seen his whole 
hand. 

“And ten dollars more,” he said, 
“thus keeping all amateurs, four-flush- 
ers and other pikers out.” 

Warland and Bannister each in turn 
agreed this applied to them. 

“Got something, eh?” remarked Ansell 
pleasantly. “Well, seeing as the evening 


is well-nigh past, there doesn't seem to be 
anything appropriate to do but make it 
interesting. If anybody wants my opin- 
ion, you've got about four hearts, or 
perchance clubs. She has arisen.” 

He saw Bill’s ten-dollar bet and pushed 
in fifteen more. 

Titus picked up his hand and studied 
it. His fifth card was a useless six. 


OE ANSELL had an exasperating habit 
of betting two pairs outrageously be- 
fore the draw. Aces-up would beat most 
two pairs—and the aces were on eights. 
Bill saw the fifteen-dollar raise. 

“Play these,” said Ansell calmly. That 
was what he would probably do if the 
hand was two pairs. Bill drew a card. 
It was exactly as valuable as the dis- 
carded six had been. 

“Betting, now that the decks are 
cleared, twenty dollars,” Ansell said. 
“You raised me. Now come get me.” 

This might mean a good pat hand, but 
it more likely might mean a bluff, aided 
by conversation. Bill called him. 

“A high, wide an’ handsome picture 
gallery,” declared Ansell, as he spread 
them face up. “Three jacks and two 
most excellent queens. Very kind of you 
to bump it.” 





| picked them up. 
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“All ready for him!” exclaimed War- 
land gleefully. “Sitting back all ready 
for poor ol’ Bill, who straightway plays 
true to form and goes bulling into it.” 

Ansell sententiously added mock-serious 
counsel: 

“Listen, Bill! A little piece of advice 
from an old and wise friend: Never 
raise into a pat hand. You mustn’t ever 
crank a car when she is in gear.” 

Bill grinned appreciation of the jest 
as Doctor Bannister began to deal. He 
turned to Warland as a train of thought 
followed Ansell’s last words: 

“How is the new car acting?” he asked. 

“She’s a good wagon. Steers a little 
stiff, yet. That makes me think. You're 
going to San ‘Ntonio on Monday, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Monday mawnin’, bright and fair.” 

“I want you to do a little errand for 
me.” Five cards from Bannister’s agile 
fingers had fallen before him, and he 
“Tell you about it 
later.” 

“Pending which,” Doctor Bannister sug- 
gested, “although there are only four 
more pots, if everybody does his duty, it 
may be possible to make Bill buy still 
another stack.” 


Tas ambition, however, was unful- 
filled, for Titus won one of the pots, 
each of which proved sufficiently interest- 
ing to leave all the players in the best of 
humor at their close, none of the old- 
timers being a particle inconvenienced—al- 
though, during the game, a stranger would 
have thought they all were—by his losses. 
While the chips were being cashed and 


| they were smoking and amiably reviewing 


some of the outstanding events of the 
evening’s play, Reese Warland left the 
room and came ‘back bearing a long- 
barreled. forty-five pistol in a holster. 

“I borrowed this of Steve Willard when 
I was up in San ’Ntonio last week,” he 
told Bill, “and promised I’d get it back 
to him right prompt; he aint got but 
this one gun, and something might come 
up he wanted it. I didn’t have any pistol 
with me, and when I found out the new 
car was ready and I would have to be 
driving it down home after dark, I natch- 
ully had to have some armament; there’s 
been quite a bunch of holdups lately, ten- 
fifteen miles outside San ’Ntonio. Take 
it back to him for me, will you, Bill? 
I may not get to San ’Ntonio again for a 
TOMER. «x os It’s loaded.” 

“Why pick on me?” demanded Titus, 
although he contradicted his note of 
querulous complaint by taking the pistol 
readily enough. “Why make me a beast 
of burden?” He weighed the gun in his 
palm. “A nice, heavy load to hang onto 
a man on a hot night!” he grumbled. 
“Look at that barrel—too long to let the 
thing stick down into a man’s pants with 
any comfort.” He adjusted the holster to 
his belt and swung it behind his hip, under 
his coat, as the easiest and most natural 
way to carry it. “I'll tell Steve you 
didn’t bring it back yourself because, 
getting bowed and bent with age thata- 
way like you are, you have to be careful 
about packing weights.” 

“You ought to be darn thankful for 
an excuse to go call on Steve,” Warland 
said. “He’s got some Old Pepper thai 
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Heating investments 
designed to reduce 
your fuel bills~ 













The heating question is very simple. 


You either buy heating equipment or you 
invest in heating equipment. 





The American Radiator Company is in 
business to sell heating investments—boilers 
and radiators which will pay for themselves 
in the fuel they save. 


In Buffalo this Company maintains the 
largest Thermal Research Laboratories in the 
world. Out of these laboratories came 
Arcota and the IpEAL Type A HEAT 
MAcHINE—new things in the world of warmth. 


Every home can have the same hot-water 
warmth which the IpgeaL Type A MHeEat 
MacHINE, Corto RapziaTors, and our other 
larger heating plants give to mansions, cathe- 
drals and other famous buildings. 


Thousands of homes will be erected or 
remodeled in America this year. To the men 
and women who will live in them the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company offers this suggestion: 


A home is not a purchase; it is a long time 
investment. Be sure the heating equipment 
you buy is an investment, too. 


He DREDS of home owners testify that ARCOLA has 
reduced their fuel bills one-third. Send your name 
on a card to either address given below; a finely illus- 
trated book about ARCOLA will be mailed to you. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMBE. 


Dept. care St. Makers of the Famous American Radiators and IpEAt Boilers 














Dept. 35—816 S. Michigan Ave. 
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a "Tea on the PRoMENADE Deck 


in leisurely comfort in your deck chair, the steward brings 
these delightful rafraichissements to your side. And while 
you enjoy fragrant tea, sandwiches, petits fours, cakes, and 
a delicious ice, you will hear the concert given by the 
famous orchestra. This is but a glimpse of life at sea on 
a French liner where an ever-watchful service insures the 
pleasure and comfort of the traveler. 


When planning your trip abroad. write for our illustrated booklet 
BS containing valuable travel information for tourists in France 


“orrench fine 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 
19 STATE ST. NEW YORK 






—what more tempting to ap- 
petites sharpened by the brac- 
ing sea air than this dainty 
repast prepared by famous 
chefs Francais! Asyourecline 





BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 








dates back to the days before the 
drouth; if you take his gun back polite 
and pretty, he'll prob’ly open the safe 
and get it out.” 


| hice minutes later Bill stepped on the 
accelerator of his car and set out 
for home. It lacked twenty minutes of 
one o’clock when he turned off from the 
main highway onto the road that led 
to his ranch-house, and his lights, coming 
up over a little rise like a boat sliding over 
a swell, flashed the message to Al Danby 
that all was well and the long-matured 
plan still moved toward its culmination 
without a hitch. 

Danby threw himself sprawling upon 
his face across the middle of the road, 
his right arm doubled beneath him, his 
pistol in his hand. 

The beam of the headlights found his 
prostrate figure. There was a squeal of 
brakes. Captain Bill got quickly down 
from the car the instant it was stopped 
and came around into the glare to inves- 
tigate and give aid. Danby sprang to 
his feet, gun pointed at Bill’s body, and 
commanded: 
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voice, all the pent hatred of two decades. 
His hand, although his’ forearm rested 
against his hip, trembled. Through his 
beard his teeth glinted in the light like 
the fangs of a snarling wolf. He had 
looked forward to this moment without 
ever anticipating how violent would be 
his passion. He had intended to be cool 
and almost judicial. 


HE fought for control of himself. Ti- 
tus glanced at the slightly wavering 
pistol, then raised his eyes to the twitch- 
ing face. The ex-Ranger was tense, 
rigid, watchful. 

“To get you and another dirty whelp!” 
Danby choked. “Bob Coplin! You and 
he sent me to Huntsville, damn you! 
You and Coplin! And I rotted there 
for twenty-two years.” He panted and 
licked his lips, and his throat contracted 
until it seemed he could never go on. 
“I’m going to kill you, and there aint 
anybody ever going te know I did it. 
And then I’m going to get Coplin, and 
there aint anybody ever going to know 
I killed him, either. There wont be any 


trace. Get that? Not a trace! It is 
planned perfectly. No suspicion, nobody 
ever guessing it might be me! Al 


Danby’s dead. They know it—dead most 
a year.” His sentences were clipped, 
tumbling over one another. 

“How are you going to get Coplin?” 


| Bill asked. The query was low-voiced, 








“Get ’em up!” 


The ex-Ranger knew when discretion 


counseled obedience to such an order. 
He promptly lifted his hands. 
Danby could have killed him then. He 


could have killed him, for that matter, 
without speaking to him at all; but it 
was no part of the plan to let Titus pass 
out without knowing who did it, and 
why. 

“You don’t know who I am, do you?” 
he said, thrusting his face a little forward 
into the light; and Bill, who had taken 
it for granted the holdup was merely 
for purposes of robbery, sensed a note in 
the voice that did not harmonize with 
this theory. At the same moment he 
noted that as they stood in the circle 
of light, his assailant faced a trifle more 
into the glare than he. 

“Can’t say I do,” he replied. 

“And there don’t anybody else know,” 
the man exulted. “There wont anybody 
else know, either, because I wont tell 
’em and you can’t. I’ve been waiting 
most a lifetime to get you, you dirty 
whelp! Twenty-three years—” 

Emotion surged in him and shook his 


almost conversational. He had no illu- 
sions. When Danby had finished talking, 
he would shoot. He must keep him talk- 
ing. 
“None of your damn’ business! What 
interests you is how I get you. Danby 
is dead. Everybody knows it. Dan 
Hallett hasn’t any quarrel with you at all. 
He never even met you. He aint going 
to be suspected. I’ve got my car two 
miles from here. Tomorrow mawnin’, 
when they find you, I’ll be in the hotel at 
Holton Springs, just where I always am 
Sunday mawnin’s after leaving Summer- 
ton on Saturday night. They can’t 


' trace me; I’m even wearing shoes of 


the wrong size in case I leave any 
tracks—and I aint aimin’ to leave any. 
No attempt to make a get-away. I’m 
just natchully going on about my busi- 
ness as if nothing happened. It’ll be six 
months—a year, maybe—before I get 
around to Coplin. Oh, it’s worked out 
perfect, all right. It ought to. I had 
twenty-two years in hell to work it out.” 

A score and two years of prison dis- 
cipline! Bill Titus knew the Huntsville 
customs. He had once seen a shopful of 
convicts, verging on mutiny, changed in 
a moment to confused, unresisting sheep 
by the sharp command of unhesitating, 
constituted authority and the gripping 
paralysis of confirmed habit. His hands 
still elevated, his body still motionless, 
he harshly barked the time-honored com- 
mand of the penitentiary guard: 

“Get right!” 

Response to these two words, for half 
of Danby’s lifetime, had been automatic. 
His subconscious self reacted now. 
Wholly without volition, his right hand 
moved to get his hat and tuck it under 
his left arm. Not far—it was merely a 
convulsive jerk in. the direction of his 
head, which veered his pistol-barrel 
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Essential to the beauty and 
health of any complexion, yet 














they destroy woman's chief 
charm, if they are neglected 


any floating particle of dust which comes in contact 

with it daily. Unless removed, this dust and grime 
combines with the oil, clogs the pores, hinders their cleansing 
work and makes complexion health and beauty impossible. 


Bis pore, brimming with natural oil, traps and holds 


Soap and water alone will not remove this foreign matter 
and the impurities dammed up behind them. Washing merely 
clears the surface of the skin—the troublemaker lodges 
below the surface. Left undisturbed, it enlarges the pores, 
undermines skin health and causes unsightly blackheads. 


How certain oils dissolve impurities 


To acquire and keep a clear, radiant complexion, you must 
give your pores a thorough cleansing every night. The way 
is easy. Certain oils, correctly compounded, will penetrate 
the pores, dissolve the oily mass in each and bring it to the 
surface. A soft cloth will then remove it. 


These oils have been combined in Melba Skin Cleanser. 
Thousands of women have used this cream for twenty-nine 
years, and thus kept their skins youthful and radiant. If you, 
too, would have the satiny clear complexion women and men 
alike admire, begin tonight to cleanse your pores. Apply 
Melba Skin Cleanser, giving it time to enter the pores. Within 
a week you will be amazed at the smoothness and softness, 


Since 1893, thousands of mothers have kept their skins youthful 
by using the same Melba Creams their daughters now apply 


the new, fine texture of your skin. Then, to remove or prevent 
wrinkles and bring added color, massage lightly with Melba 
Face Cream Skin Massage. This will bring more blood to 
nourish the tissues. The cream is astringent and will narrow 
and refine the pores. 


To add the final touch of beauty, you must use the right 
face powder. The “calcimined” look you see so often comes 
through use of a coarse face powder. To blend evenly with 
the tone and texture of your complexion, face powder must 
be infinitely fine. By a wonderful new process of air-sifting, 
Melba face powders are now made so fine they float on air, 
blend admirably with any skin and cling perfectly. 


Fill out and send this coupon 


You will find Melba products for sale at toilet goods counters 
of all drug and department stores. If you wish liberal samples 
for trial first, fill out the coupon, enclosing only 25 cents, stamps 
or silver, and we will send you a generous trial package of 
Melba products, including a trial tube of Melba Skin Cleanser, 
Melba Face Cream Skin Massage, Melba Vanishing Cream, a 
trial bottle of Melba Skin Lotionand sample packets of air-floated 
Melba face powders. We will include, free, a copy of “The 
Art of Make-up,” a little de luxe book that tells how beauty 
may be emphasized. 


MELBA 





Melba Skin Cleanser, 50 cents 

Melba Face Cream Skin Massage, 50 cents 
Melba Lov’me Face Powder, 75 cents 
Melba Skin Lotion, 35 cents 








MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 25 CENTS 
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MELBA MBG. CO. RA |! 
4237 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ; 

I enclose 25c (stamps or silver) for which send me 1 trial || 
tube of .Melba Skin Cleanser, ! trial tube of Melba Face }| 
Cream Skin py 1 trial tube of Melba Vanishing || 
Cream, 1 trial bottle of Melba Skin Lotion, and sample || 
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include your book, “The Art of ** free. 
Prine plainly with a pencil 

Name 

Street No. 

City. State. 
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REVIOWS to a brilliant function 
given in honor Of one of our 
recent distinguished foreign guests, 
many of the men Who were to attend 
purchased Krementz Correct Evening 
Jewelry especially*for the occasion. 


Tuxedo sets, - $4.50 to $11.00 
Full Dress sets, $7.50 to $17.50 


Only at the better shops. Literature upon request 
KREMENTZ & .CO., 





"Newark, N. | 





188K —4 vest 3 studs 
buttons $3.00 $1.50 





187K—Pair links 
$3.00 
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Send Now for Your 
Copy; describes opportunities 
with saxophone, how to use it singly 
and in quartets, sextets, etc. Illus- 
trates exclusive improvements which 
make Conn easiest of all to learn, most 
beautiful in tone. Picture scores of 
stars who use and endorse Conn 
as the world’s finest saxophone. 
A postcard brings book and details of FREE 
TRIAL, EASY PAYMENT plan on any 
Conn instru ment. 


c. G. CO 
435 Conn Bidg., 




















INN, Ltd. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
























KIM along aheadof a stiff breeze. 
Haul her up into the wind. Sail 
her till the last zephyr has died. 
Then, unstep the mast and lazy- 
paddle over the quiet waters. 

All the joy and skill of sailing 
are combined with the pleasures of 
canoeing in an “Old Town Sailing 
Canoe.” “Old Towns” are the fast- 
est, steadiest and strongest canoes 
made—and the lowest priced. One 
will last you for years. 


The new 1922 catalog shows every 
“Old Town” model in full colors. It 
is free. Write for one today. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
214 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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slightly upward and to the left; the 
inhibition of his will lasted a bare split 
second. Then, cursing, he fired at Titus, 
who was springing backward out of the 
circle of light and to one side, his right 
hand snapping to his hip as he leaped. 


| A thrill of panicky fear pulsated through 


Danby as he saw the gesture and sensed 
its significance. His bullet missed by an 
inch. 

Flame spit out of the darkness; and 
Bill’s shot, in instant echo, bored Danby’s 
shoulder. 

Reeling from the shock of the impact, 
his arm fast numbing to  uselessness, 
Danby managed to twist up his wrist and 
fire again, blindly. A second bullet from 
the shadows shattered his forearm. His 
pistol dropped into the dust. His knees 
gave way, and he slumped down beside it, 
groping to gather it in with his left hand. 
Titus came rushing back into the light 
and kicked it beyond his reach. 

“You fool!” cried the Captain. 
you know when you’ve got enough? 
you want me to have to kill you?” 

“Yes!” Danby gasped. He-~ clawed 
himself into a sitting position, his back 
against the radiator. “And get it over 
with. I said I’d never go back. I wont 
go back. I wont. Twenty-two years, 
and I came out to make you pay for 
them, and now—” 

A wave of nauseating faintness sent his 
speech trailing into an incoherent mumble. 


“Don’t 
Do 
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Titus searched him adeptly. Then he 
recovered Danby’s pistol and put it in 
the front seat of the car, tossed his own 
beside it to remove temptation that 
might come to the other to try to seize 
it, and spoke briskly, almost cheerfully: 

“Now we'll do a little first aid, and 
then I'll get you into the car and have 
you in a doctor’s hands in almost no 
time.” He slashed Danby’s coat and 
adjusted a makeshift tourniquet at the 
right elbow. “Twenty-two years is a 
long time, hombre,” he remarked as he 
worked. “J had plumb forgotten you. 
And I took pains that time not to hurt 
you much, too. You're a_ vindictive 
cuss.” 


DANBY glared at him weakly. His 
thoughts were whirling. 

“Tt was perfectly safe,” he muttered, 
“perfectly safe! You didn’t have a 
gun.” He frowned confusedly. “But 
you did.” He sought to straighten this 
in his mind. “I wasn’t going to do it 
except when I was‘sure you didn’t have 
agun. And I was sure. .How come it?” 

Bill stanched the shoulder wound and 
fashioned a temporary bandage compe- 
tently. “You cranked a car that hap- 
pened to be just thrown in gear,” he told 
him. “No fault of yours, I reckon. Just 
one of those accidents that will happen. 
Nobody ever cranks a car in gear in- 
tentionally.” 








MAMSELLE CHERIE | 


| (Continued from page 84) | 
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been quite sure that Bartlett, his old 
friend and preceptor, would be glad to 
have him, for not long before, he had con- 
fided to Sangree that his department 
needed another assistant. The offer had 


| come as a surprise, but was none the less 


welcome, and within a week, though 
adapted by training and experience to 
research rather than to teaching, Sangree 
had taken up his duties in classroom and 
lecture hall. 

He saw little of Cherry and made no 
other calls at the Seventy-eighth Street 
house. He imagined that with her new 
responsibilities she was finding no leisure 
to resume her friendships or to seek the 
diversions of which she must be so much 
in need. But he thought of her much 
and talked of her with Genie Armitage, 
whom he met twice at small informal 
dinners at the Lycetts and the Warings. 
He knew that things were going badly 
with the Mohuns, and that Cherry was 
facing a problem which would have 
daunted a spirit more intrepid even than 
hers. He wanted to see her again, and 
from day to day he waited, hoping that 
she would write or telephone him, ar- 
ranging a meeting or asking him to the 
house. The news from Genie that the 
Mohun automobiles had been offered for 
sale showed the situation with a defi- 
niteness which needed little explaining. 
Poor Cherry! 


R. SANGREE sighed as he turned 
the key in the door of his apartment 
and entered. It had been a tiresome day. 
The future which for a few short weeks 


had beckoned so alluringly now seemed 
strangely sterile of possibilities. He saw 
himself gradually settling, as Dr. Bartlett 
had settled, into a gray and colorless 
middle age, worn and daunted by small 
problems when he might have been able 
to master great ones. 

David Sangree took off his coat and 
hat and slowly prepared himself for the 
hour of relaxation beside the evening 
lamp. He was still in his own bachelor 
apartment, the lease of which did not 
expire until the following summer, when, 
as he well foresaw, he would be obliged 
to move into one room somewhere far- 
ther uptown in accordance with the ex- 
igencies of his reduced income. Having 
made himself comfortable, he sat filling 
his pipe deliberately, and then puffing 
solemnly, gazed at the Whistler etchings 
on the wall in the obscurity beyond the 
cone of illumination. Little the dreamer 
by nature, he found himself engaged in 
a retrospect of his few months of pil- 
grimage into the golden age of youth 
which the remarkable Cherry Mohun 
had renewed. It was by contrast to this 
period that the years before him seemed 
suddenly to have grown impressively un- 
interesting. It wouldn’t have mattered 
nearly so much if he had lost his money 
before he had learned to appreciate its 
value in a world which had recently at- 
tained for him certain novel and rather 
pleasing attributes. Money in itself had 
never meant anything to Sangree except 
as a means by which much scientific 
work might be accomplished. His needs 
were simple, his habits frugal. And elim- 
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Its EASY to Get Thin fo2 OL MUSIC / 


To show you how easy it is, I’ll reduce you five 


pounds FREE. 


I will do it in five-days’ time; 


in your home—and with your own phonograph. 











Both Are Mrs. Horchler 


The difference these photographs show 
was wrought by Wallace reduction rec- 
ords, Read her letter: 


Dear Mr. Wallace:— 

Having reduced by your wonderful music 
method in just four months’ time, it is but 
fair to tell you what you have done for me. 

I reduced sixty pounds. My friends pass 
me on the street without recognizing who 
it is I feel better, 1 appear at least ten 
years younger. 

Gratefully, 
GRACE HORCHLER 
4625 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 











M”* reducing records make avy figure 
normal, in surprisingly short space 
of time. In five thousand cases, J have 
not had one, single failure. 

This method works hand in hand with 
Nature. That’s why it brings such instant 
results and such a joyous state of health, 
No drastic denial of nourishment. No 
punishment of any kind. 

The first day will bring results you can 
feel. The first week will tell 0” the scales. 
Before your second lesson, improvements 
your friends can see. All this I will prove 
—before you pay a penny. But first, read 
how I do it. 


FoodDoesNotCauseFat 


—or we would not see so many stout per- 
sons who eat less than a child of ten. What 
I give you to do causes 
what you do eat to 





make only blood, bone and sinew. Nothing 
is left from which Nature can make fat. 
Now you have the whole secret. 

And realize this: reducing the Wallace 
way is play. It’s downright fun getting 
thin to music! I tell you just what to do 
each day—on phonograph records clear as 
a bell. Easy to understand, easier to do. 


My MethodLetsYouEat 


I employ nothing so crude as starvation; 
my way of reducing is natural. And when 
Nature makes you thin, neither face nor 
figure suffers. Remaining flesh is firm and 
smooth, the skin clears wonderfully; eyes 
are bright; hair takes on lustre. As you 
reduce by my method, watch the mirror 
as well as the scales! 

Mrs. Horchler’s reduction was accom- 
plished solely through my records, sent by 
mail. Her pictures above show what was 
accomplished—in a little less than four 
months. Since this letter was written, she 
has removed about ten pounds more, mak- 
ing her weight what it should be for her 
height. 

Ten or fifteen pounds reduction is nothing 
—one lesson can do that. If you are fifty, 
sixty, seventy-five pounds too 
heavy —I require more time. 
But the results will be just the 
same, just assure. I have sun- 
dreds of letters testifying to the 
complete success of my music- 
method in reducing people of 
every weight and age. 


FREE Proof 


Accept my five-day offer ot 
proof; you can soon start your / 
actual reduction. I willsend you 
at once my first lesson free, pre- / I | 
paid and plainly wrapped. Try / ly . 
thisfull-sized, double-facedrec- / / j 
ord five days. That’sallI ask. | / 7 

I wish no payment now, no 
promise to pay anything later. 
Just an out-and-out free test, 
as the coupon states. Why not 
fill it in now, and mail it to- 
day? The coupon is below. 








g WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Name 


Address 
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Please send record for first reducing lesson; free and prepaid. 


i I will either enroll, or mail back your record at the end of a five- 
§ day trial. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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| BEWARE OF IMITATORS 


Wallace is the originator of the music-method of reducing. The success of his remarkable reduction course is the result 
of more than eighteen years experience as a specialist. It is easier to imitate his records than to duplicate his results. 
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Zasure Longer Wear 


UT these stout, good-looking hose on oat boy |? 
or girl. Fine ribbed and made from the best of 
combed lisle yarn, Iron Clad No. 17 stand the hardest 
sort of wear. 
The triple knee and double sole and heel not only insure a long 
active but fewer trips to 


time service to the most 


the darning bag. 


youngster, 


African brown—lasting as the stock- 


prices and durability alike 


Colors are fast black and 
ings themselves. Get several pairs 


will prove their economy. : 
} , Tron Clad No. 17 


Colors: black and 
African brown. 


Prices, 50c a pair, sizes 6 to 8}; 60c a pair, sizes g to 11 (East 
of the Rockies). If you do not find Iron Clad No. 17 at your 
dealer’s—order direct from us, enclosing remittance and stating 
sizes and colors wanted. Your order 
will be shipped promptly, postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
208 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 








Summer Camps 


Refer to the Red Book’s Camp Di- 
rectory on page 9. For information 
on camps in all parts of the country 
address the School Director stating 
desired location. 


The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 


Golden Glint 
—Tak- lanl elere 


The difference between beautiful hair 
and ordinary hair is very slight—usu- 
ally something about its shade, a lit- 
tle something which makes it attractive if present 
or just ordinary if lacking. Whether your hair 
is light, medium or dark, it is only necessary to 
supply this elusive little something to make it 
beautiful. This can be done. If your hair is 
dull or lacks lustre—if it is not quite as rich in 
-.» tone as you would like to have it—you can easily 
> |\vive it that little something it lacks. No ordinary 
+ |shampoo will do this, for ordinary shampoos do 
|nothing but clean the hair. Golden Glint Shampoo 
lis NOT an ordinary shampoo. It does more 
|than merely clean. It adds beauty—a “ tiny 
itint’’—that little something which distin- 
* |cuishes really pretty hair from that which is dull 
land ordinary. Would you really like to have 
beautiful hair? Just buy a package of Golden 
|G lint Shampoo. At your dealer's, or send 25c direct to 
* J. W. KOBI COMPANY, 145 Spring St., Seattle. 





























For a Few Cents a Day 
Send No Money 
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“This Delightful Odor 
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FACE POWDER 
SACHET 
TOILET WATER 
VEGETAL SOAP 
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mot risk apen 


rome cE Plan 


By our new charge-account 
lan, you may pay for your 
choice of hundreds of pieces 
4 re jewelry =e sums 
that you ould 

fever r think of saving them. 
You are also anteed 8 


the Charming. New 
PIVER Toilet Accessories: 
TALC CREAM and 


COMPACT FACE POWDER Sel a 6 ascent bones 
may be earned. 


Send for Bargain Book 
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inating his long-cherished plans for. the 
future, he would find it quite easy to get 
along on the small salary from his new 
post and the thousand or so a year which 
remained of his lost fortune. 

| But he was not content. He would 
have liked to help Cherry in her trouble; 
at least he would have liked to be able 
to offer help. It would have made him 
very happy to place himself and _ his 
money at her disposal. Even at this 
moment he was not convinced that such 
'an offer of assistance was a necessary 
concomitant of an offer of marriage. He 
would as soon have thought of proposing 
to Cherry as to the Falls of Niagara. 
She was, in a way, as concrete as they 
in her inaccessibility. 

Sangree reached toward his library 
table and took up a book with a paper 
jacket in lurid hues, the latest mystery 
and adventure story, a type of literature 
| designed particularly for the mentally 
| jaded wise and the worldly jaded foolish. 
|A book of this sort was always to be 
{found on David Sangree’s table... As he 

|had once described such books to Cherry 
in an execrable pun, “if not the Attic 
salt, at least the pepper of the best cel- 
lars.” The volume was called “The Pur- 
ple Cabriolet,” and in a moment, with a 
freshly laden pipe, he was lost in its 
intricacies. 





Chapter Fourteen 
A LIGHT tap at the door! This was 


unusual, and he stared for a moment 
blankly. He expected no visitors in his 
rooms, for the building, dedicated en- 
tirely to bachelors or those who passed 
as such, housed few acquaintances of his, 
and he could think of no one who would 
seek him out at this hour. The knock 
was repeated less timidly; so Sangree 
rose impatiently and opened the door 
just far enough to enable him to peer 
into the dimmer shades outside. He was 
inhospitable perhaps, but prudent, for his 
costume consisted of nothing more elab- 
orate than pajamas, dressing-gown and 
carpet slippers. 
That his prudence was justified was 
immediately made manifest, for the fig- 
ure outside the door was feminine in 


contour and presently emitted tense 
sibilant sounds: 
“Rameses!” it said. “Is that you?” 


Sangree started back, almost closing the 
door in his dismay. 

“Cherry! Good Lord, what are you 
doing here?” he gasped. 

“Standing in a chilly entry. 
you going to let me in?” 

“Oh—of course. That is—oh, say, 
Cherry, can you wait a minute?” 

“T’ve already waited several. There'll 
be a scandal in high life if you don’t do 
something.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. But I’m in dress- 
ing-gown and—er—pajamas.” 

“T don’t mind—if you don’t,” 
sisted. “I’ve got to see you.” 

“Oh, all right. If you think it’s quite 
prudent. J-just give me time to slip into 
the next room and then come in. Or if 
you like, I'll join you on the street in 
a jiffy.” 

“No, no,” 
ized whisper. 
Hurry, please!” 


Aren’t 


she in- 


cried the voice in an agon- 
“Some one is coming. 
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Learn Higher Accounting— 
IT PAYS! 


How A. J. Klick in Four Years Added $7,200 to His Earnings 


YOUNG MAN of 27—A. J. Klick by 
name—wrote an interesting letter 
the other day. 


It is not the fact that in three years he 
increased his salary from $22 a week to 
$4,500 a year that makes his letter so 
unusual. any LaSalie-trained men who 
have used Higher Accountancy as a step- 
ping stone report quite as rapid advance- 
ment. Indeed, if the University should 
seek to show merely the Posszbilitzes in the 
accounting profession, it might preferably 
reproduce some one or more of the scores 
of letters it has received from men still in 
their early thirties who by home-study 
training under the Problem Method have 
increased their earnings to $10,000, $15,000 
a year and even better. 


The striking thing about Klick’s letter 
is his summary of ‘‘BENEFITS’’ —strik- 
ing because if some old ‘‘wiseacres’’ had 
enumerated them, even Klick himself (if 
he had not already fSroved their truth) 
would never have believed them. As it is, 
Klick’s letter represents 00 per cent actu- 
al experience—and it’s mighty well worth 
listening to! 


“In the early part of 1917,” writes Klick, 
“I was just an average young man of 24, 
possessing a fair education, liking a (so- 
called) ‘good time,’ occupying a bookkeep- 
er’s high stool, not knowing the whys and 
wherefores of what I was doing—and re- 
ceiving $1,100 a year. 


“*A crisis in my affairs woke me up, and 
I undertook the serious study of Higher 
Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making 
progress financially. Interested in my 
work. more confident of myself, advancing 
steadily, by the time I had finished my 
training I had an executive position and 
$3,000 a year. The following year I became 
comptroller of a good-sized corporation. 
My work became a pleasure: my salary 
was increased to $3,800. In 1920 I received 
asimilar position with a larger corporation, 
with broader responsibilities and an initial 
salary of $4,500, The future years are full 
of promise.” 


Klick then appends his analysis as 
follows: 


BENEFITS GAINED — Financial 








Probable Earn- 
ings Without 
Your Course 

















All for an investment of a small sum of 
money and some spare time in LaSalle 
training in Higher Accountancy. 


Mental 


(1) It taught me the fundamental 
principles and technique of accounting, 
co-ordinated theory with my experience, 
and gave me the ability to master difficult 
problems, 


(2) Having to answer every question 
made me give each problem concentratcd 
attention, and sodeveloped the power of 
concentration. 


(3) Having to study after working all day 
and when other pleasant occupations 
offered their allurements, developed my 
will power into an asset of real value. 


(4) The course brought out other latent 
qualities such as the courage to overcome 
difficulties, confidence in oneself after solv- 
ing them, and initiative in finding methods 
and machinery to solve them with, 


(5) It turned work from drudgery into 
the fascinating game of playing with men, 
money, materials and policies, 

Klick concludes with this optimistic 
statement: “‘I hope to write you soon 
again, telling of further advancement 
made.”” 


Make an End to Your Days of 
Defeat—FOREVER! 


Are you thoroly happy in your work— 
have you already mastered some special- 
ized branch of business that is opening 
before you a big and prosperous future? 

Or are you caught—as Klick was seem- 
ingly caught—in a low-pay job, compelled 
to witness men of your own age walking 
away with the better positions? 

If you are of this latter class—discour- 
aged at the seeming pettiness of your work, 
discouraged because the ‘“‘raises’’ come 
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so few and tar between—resolve rignt now and here 
to make anend to your days of defeat FOREVER! 

No need to stand aside while others reap the 
benefits of specialized knowledge. Right in your 
own home, you can train just as wellas they! By 
the LaSalle Problem Method you can acquire, 
within a comparatively few months, specialized 
training that will add hundreds, yes, thousands of 
dollars to your income—if you have the stamina to 
“follow thru.” 


Under this remarkable method you do not merely 
vead how to do a thing, you doit! You master the 
principles of business by working out the actual 
problems of business, under the direction of some 
of the ablest men in their respective fields in 
America. 


As the result, you step into that better job as- 
sured of success—first, because you have already 
met and mastered the problems of your new posi- 
tion, and second, because you know that LaSalle 
stands absolutely back of you, ready at a moment's 
notice to give you authoritative counsel regarding 
any problem whatsoever that may arise in your daily 
work. LaSalle not only helps you /and the better 
position; it helps you make good, every step of 


~~ Mail the Coupon 


The coupon below will bring complete informa 
tion regarding the business training that you need 
for real achievement, together with a wealth of evi- 
dence from men still in their twenties and early 
thirties who have won high-salaried positions by 
the Problem Method. With this information we 
will send you details of our convenient-payment- 
blan, also your free copy of that inspiring book, 

Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Say “good-bye” to your low-pay job—TODAY= 

by mailing the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


oe  —  — —— —INOUIRY COUPONS OOOO 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept.466-HR 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 


below. Also a copy of your booklet, “‘Ten 


ears 


P otion in One,’’ all without obligation to me. 


C) Higher Accountancy Berries retin etter came eet Cert 


Other LaSalle 





Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. It offers training for 


every important business need. If 
0D Business Management: Trainin 
for Official, Managerial, les an 
Executive positions. 

D Salesmanship — Principles and 
Practice: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Sales- 
men, Manufacturers’ Agents and all 
those engaged in retail, wholesale 
or speci: 

O Railway A ing and Stati 
Management: Training for Railway 
Auditors, Comptrollers, Account- 





0 Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency: For Executives, M s, 
Office and Shop Employes and those 
desiring practical training in indus- 
trial management prin 
practice. 


O Traffic Management — Foreign 
and Domestic: Training for posi- 

ce soifin tions as Railroad and industrial 

y g. Traffic Manager, ete. 

© Modern Business le 


more interested in any of these courses, check here: 


Oo c. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 





O Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of Industrial 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, etc. 

O Personnel and Employment Man- 

lement: Training for Employers, 
ployment Managers, Executives, 
Industrial Engineers. 


Correspond: 
: Trainin for 0 Commercial Law. 


ants, Clerks, Station Agents, M Sales andCollectionCorres: its; 
bers of Railway and Public Utilities Bale tion Managers; Credit - a ae 
sie ence Supervisors. | Secretaries, ete. 


0 Law: Training tor Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. o8B 


king and Fi 


0 Commercial Spanish. 





Name. Present Position 


O Effective Speaking. 
Address 
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So David Sangree fled incontinently 
into his bedroom, seizing underwear, 
trousers and shirt as he ran, aware that 
Cherry had entered almost immediately 
behind him. With the feverish activity 
of a fireman responding to an alarm, he 
got into his discarded clothing, even to 
collar and cravat, and in a few moments 
reached the doorway, flushed, disturbed, 
grinning fatuously and still fumbling at 
his tie. 


CHERRY was standing by the table, the 
light catching little iridescent threads 
of her coat, which was moist from the 
fog and rain outside. Her head was in 
shadow, but the reflected glow from the 
litter of papers and reviews painted in 
warm colors the fluent curve of her neck 
and chin. Her figure gave an impression 
of alertness, like that of a bird which 
has just alighted on a twig in an unfa- 
miliar neighborhood, poised delicately for 
flight. 

But as he entered the room, she turned, 
thrust out a hand to him, smiling her 
twisted smile. 

“I hope you don’t mind my coming,” 
she began. 

“Mind? Good Lord, no. 
ed—very. But surprised. You see, I’m 
not used to visitors, especially—” He 
paused, regarding the door dubiously. 
“I’m not quite sure that I ought to let 
you stay, Cherry.” 

She smiled down at her fingers, which 
he had forgotten to let go. 

“Tf I don’t care, why should you?” 

And then, withdrawing her hand slowly 
as she turned soberly toward the table, 
“T had to see you at once,” she said 
quietly. 

He looked at her again and then glanced 
at the door’ once more. 

“Now that you’re here,” he said, “I 
suppose you might as well be killed for 
a sheep as a lamb. Let me take your 
coat.” 

“No, thanks. I sha’n’t stay long.” 

As the glow from the lamp reached her 
face, he thought that she looked weary. 
Her cheek-bones seemed higher. There 
were faint touches of purple around her 
eyes, and the scarlet of her lips was 
faded. There was, too, a sober pucker 
at her brows born of some inner comme- 
tion. She waited a moment until he 
was seated before she spoke. 

“T had to see you, Rameses,” she re- 
peated. “Something happened today. I 
came straight here.” 

“Nothing serious? 


I’m delight- 


Nothing—” 


“Ves, if I choose to make it so. It 
was serious enough to make me feel the 
need of advice—the advice of a friend,” 
—she paused and then finished with a 
dubious smile,—“even at the risk of my 
reputation.” 

“It makes me happy to think that you’d 
come to me. I’ve wanted to help you, 
Cherry. I thought you’d forgotten me.” 

“T hadn’t. But I’ve been fearfully 
busy. You know we have scarcely any 
servants, and I have to help.” 

“Things are so bad as that?” he asked 
as she paused. 

She nodded. 

“Oh, things are just about as bad as 
they can be—except for Dad. They 
think he’s getting better, thank God. 
But everything else—oh, it’s a devil of 
a mess!” 

“There will 
wreck?” 

“Nothing so far as I can see—nothing, 
that is—except me.” 


HE. examined her face with a puzzled 
frown. The slight shrug and the com- 
pression of her lips were bitterly ironical. 

“T don’t think I understand,” he mut- 
tered, though glimmerings of her meaning 
were coming to him. 

“It’s very simple. I’m the only asset 
left to the House of Mohun.” 

“You mean that you—” 

“That I’m for sale to the highest bid- 
der—preferably John Chichester,” she 
said calmly. 

“Cherry!” 

“Yes. He wants me. It’s beautifully 
simple. I marry him. The family honor 
is saved. That’s why I came to taik to 
you. An impulse! You think I’m mad 
to come here. Perhaps I am. I had to 
talk to somebody—not Muzzy or Jack or 
even Genie—somebody who understands, 
somebody who can think for me. I can’t 
any more. I’m just at the point where 
I'll do something foolish one way or the 
other.” 

She was speaking rapidly, breathlessly, 
the words tumbling forth end over end, 
but there was a lively sequence in her 
phrases, between which he read meanings 
she did not utter. 

“Your mother—” he began. 

“T want to be loyal to Muzzy,” she 
gasped, throwing out her arms in a hope- 
less gesture, “I want to be loyal. Id like 
to think she had a right to ask this of 
me if I could, but I can’t, somehow. I’m 
incapable of judging. Oh, I’ve thought 
and thought, but thinking only seems to 


be nothing from the 
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make things worse. I can’t think of any- 
thing except his scrubby mustache.” She 
laughed nervously. “Funny, isn’t it, 
how I could be obsessed by such a hor- 
ror—a mere mustache!” 

David Sangree did not smile. 
frowning at the gas-log. 

“I take it,” he said soberly, “that you 
—er—do not care for—er—John Chi- 
chester, then.” 

She glanced at him quickly and 
shrugged. ‘Need you ask?” she said. 

Sangree raised his head abruptly: “I 
suppose I should have known.” 

“There’s no question of caring for 
him,” she went on. ‘Muzzy realizes that 
as well as I do. But she has set her 
heart on it. She appeals to my sense of 
duty to the family, to her and to—to 
Dad. That’s how she reaches me—hurts 
me—here.” She put both hands to her 
breast as though to still a sudden pang 
of conscience. “I would do anything for 
Dad, even to selling myself as Muzzy 
wishes. But somehow I can’t think that 
he would ask this of me. He was never 
ambitious—in business, yes, but not so- 
cially—as Muzzy was. He often told me 
never to marry a man unless I was sure 
of myself. But I can’t talk to him. 
He’s in a very dangerous condition. He 
just lies between sleeping and waking, 
with intervals in which he tries to talk. 
He’s getting better. I’m sure of it. Some- 
times I think he knows everything that 
is going on. There’s a kind of omnis- 
cience in his eyes, like a child’s, poor dear, 
and he’s very submissive. But I can’t 
talk to him—ask his advice at a time like 
this. He’s got to have his chance, with- 
out worry of any kind.” 

“Of course. And your mother under- 
stands this?” 

“Ves. He’s sacred. She never cared 
for anyone else. But I think she re- 
sents it a little that he should have failed 
her at a crucial moment. With all her 
worldliness, she’s so very like a child!” 

As she paused, Sangree turned toward 
her slowly. “Tell me how far this thing 


He was 


has gone. Has John Chichester spoken 
to you?” 

“No, he hasn’t. But he has spoken to 
Muzzy.” 


“Then you’re not committed in any 
way?” 


(CHERRY got up suddenly and took 
two or three steps away from the 
table. Then she turned with a quick ges- 
ture of dismay—or perhaps of abnegation. 

“T don’t want you to think I’m dis- 











BOOTH TARKINGTON’S SERIES 


O stories this magazine has ever published have elicited more letters of delighted praise than 
Mr. Tarkington’s first RED BOOK MAGAZINE stories of present-day childhood. You 

will recall the elder brothers and sisters of his delectable youngsters who formed the background, 
so to speak, of those tales. Now Mr. Tarkington, in his new series beginning in this issue, brings 
that background forward, and Muriel and Renfrew and their companions play leading 
parts. After you have read the first story, which opens the present number of the THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE: you'll want to read the next. You may do so in an early issue. 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF EDUCATION 


“Knowledge does not comprise all which is contained in the large term 
of education. The feelings are to be disciplined; the passions are to 
be restrained; true and worthy motives are to be inspired; a profound 
religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated under all 
circumstances. All this is comprised in education.” — DANIEL WEBSTER 











HE gravity of making a wise 
educational selection was of no 
greater import to Webster than it is 
to every parent at the present time. 


A child’s mind is an open and 
impressionable one—the future is 
molded and determined by the in- 
fiuences brought to bear upon its 
development during childhood and 
youth. 


Theseinfluences,therefore,should 
be wholesome, constructive and 
noble. Not only must the academic 
program of the school be of the 
highest grade, but the home en- 
vironment of the institution should 
be rich in those attributes which 
make for high ideals and strength 
of purpose. 


The country’s finest private 
schools are listed in our school 


to our school section 





on pages 


section each month. From their 
catalogues you can judge in detail 
of their merits. But a catalogue 
can give you little of the school’s 
intangible assets of personality and 
spirit. Only by visiting the school 
while in session (which is often 
impracticable) can you gain this 
knowledge. Many schools will 
send a representative, or furnish 
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your locality. 


If necessary, our School Depart- 
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knowledge is at your disposal with- 
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we assisted over 2000 parents and 
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the right school. Write in detail to 
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| loyal to my mother,” she repeated. “I 
| don’t want you to think that I’m forget- 
| ting what I owe her—loyalty, allegiance. 
I know what those words mean. But to 
me they don’t mean _ submissiveness, 
Rameses, to a wrong—the perpetration 
of asin. I can’t be submissive when she’s 
| done what she has.” 

“She insists, then?” 

Cherry walked to the mantel and leaned 
against it, gazing down at the incan- 
descent clay. 

“T must tell you the whole miserable 
business, Rameses—from the beginning. 
|My mother was very much flattered by 
| John Chichester’s attentions. I never 
|gave him any encouragement; Muzzy 
did. It was a feather in her cap. He 
was a catch. It was the brilliant match 
that she had been preparing me for. I 
didn’t realize it. I didn’t want to realize 
it. I was perfectly contented with boys 
of my own age. But she thought that 
in time I would understand the meaning 
of the magnificence of becoming a Chi- 
chester. I didn’t. It bored me horribly. 
She took me to luncheon at the Chichester 
house to be looked over by the old 
lady. I felt like shocking them to end 
the farce, but I didn’t. -I think it amused 
me a little to see how beautifully I could 
behave. It seems that I passed muster.” 





pew paused as though awaiting com- 
| ment, but none came. Sangree, his 
fingers clasped judicially under his chin, 
was gazing into the fire. 

“Then,” she went on, “this terrible 
thing happened. You know what it did 
to me. I’ve had no thought for any- 
thing but Dad—and trying to grope a 
way out of the dark. I found over twenty 
thousand dollars in bills with nothing 
to pay them with. I had a scene with 
Muzzy in which the old subject was re- 
newed—my responsibility to Dad. It 
made a painful impression on me.” 

“Poor Cherry!” he muttered. 

“Then suddenly the other day I had 
an idea that Muzzy was in communica- 
tion with John Chichester without my 
knowledge. I don’t know why—just one 
of those queer hunches women have. She 
began encouraging me to go out for 
exercise, to go to see Genie, and other 
people. And one day I saw John Chi- 
chester leaving the house as I came 
home. It seemed as though Muzzy was 
drawing the net tighter and tighter around 
me. He came to see me too, but he 
did not speak. Evidently he was under 
instructions. I hadn’t refused to con- 
sider him; nor had I refused to do what 
Muzzy asked. You see, I was horribly 
uncertain as to which way my duty lay. 
It was ghastly. I hadn’t disliked him 
before, but now I had a positive dis- 
taste for him. He was a caricature of 
romance, a mockery. I saw _ hideous 
things in him; I couldn’t forget what I 
had heard—hideous things that he had 
been, that he might still be. He had 
never been so objectionable before. I 
was overwrought, you see—the more so 
as the obsession grew that I thought it 
was my duty to marry him.” 

“By God,” muttered Sangree below 
his breath, “you sha’n’t.” 

She glanced at him a moment as 
though startled at his vehemence and 
then went on hurriedly: 
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“Today a thing happened which made 
me desperate. Oh, you don’t know how 
long I struggled with the temptation not 
to come to you. I knew that if I didn’t 
come, I might yield to what seemed 
inevitable—for they have me _ pushed 
against the wall, Rameses.” 

“Go on,” he gasped. 

“This afternoon things came to a 
desperate pass. A lot of the dressmakers 
have been threatening suit. Two of 
them came to see me today, one cold 
and unpleasant, the other violently dis- 
agreeable—women that had smirked and 
bowed and scraped and flattered not long 
ago. I had to promise them something 
—the money from the sale of one of the 
machines which I am to get tomorrow. 
But it wasn’t quite enough, and so I 
began thinking of what else could be 
sold or pawned. I had a little money 
left in bank, but not enough, so I thought 
of Muzzy. She had, I knew, a small 


balance. She was out driving with some- | 


body, but I got the keys to her desk and 
found her check-book.” 





She paused and took a deep breath, | 


lowering her tone a trifle. “You wont 
wonder at my surprise, Rameses,” she 
said quietly, “when I tell you that I found 


that -she had a balance of more than | 


eight thousand dollars.” 

Sangree started forward in his chair. 

“You mean—?” 

“John Chichester,” said Cherry calmly. 
“She’d borrowed ten thousand dollars 
from him. It was a payment, in advance 
—on me!” 


ANGREE was on his feet, striding up 
and down the rug. 

“Good God!” 

“Oh, don’t think too harshly of her. 


I try not to. She has been so helpless, | 


so desperate, poor dear, so terribly un- 
happy over the failure of everything that 
meant happiness.” 

“Happiness,” he growled, “when she’d 
throw you like a bone to a dog!” 

“T don’t know whether she asked him 
for it or whether he just offered it,” 


Cherry went on. “But there it was. I | 


was shocked, but I was angry too. And 
I waited for Muzzy, there in her room, 
the check-book in my hand.” 

Her voice died away as though in a 
weakness at the memory of what had 
followed, the account of which was brief 
but eloquent of Alicia Mohun’s shame and 
her own abasement. 

“T accused her of it. She denied it at 
first. It was pitiable—she couldn’t think 
of any lie that I could swallow. She ad- 
mitted it at last—in an agony of tears 
and pleadings. She was terribly disturbed. 
But then, so was I. I left her. That was 
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three hours ago. I haven’t seen her 
since.” & * 9 
She stopped speaking, her voice trem- 
bling, and sank into her chair. But she 
did not weep. She had come to him for 
friendship, understanding; but to Sangree 
it seemed that perhaps she feared the 
physical tokens of sympathy which he 
might offer in response to any demonstra- 2 — eats 
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When the Tinker Came Along 


HERE was a hole in your mother’s 

dishpan. How was it to be mended? 
One day Citizen Fix-it, carrying his bat- 
tered fire-pot, with its bed of glowing coals, 
knocked at the back door. 

You and your playmates watched him, 
fascinated, as he drew his iron hot from 
the coals, and melted the end of his bar 
of solder. He rubbed the molten solder over 
the pan, and presto! the hole was gone. 


2 2 


Every day you live, solder figures in 
your life. When you turn a faucet, the 
water runs through pipes whose joints 
have been made water-tight with solder. 
The tins of fruit, meat, salmon and veg- 
etables opened in your kitchen are sealed 
with solder. So are the tubes in the radi- 
ator of your automobile. Solder closes the 
joints of tin roofs, gutters, and leaders. 

Solder is a product of lead. Good solder 
is made of pure lead and pure tin, alloyed 
in the right proportions. 

Countless other products of lead add to 
the comfort and convenience of your daily 
life—very often without your knowing it. 

Consider your automobile, for instance. 
Besides the lead in the solder of the radi- 
ator, there is lead in the battery, in the 
bearings, in the glass of the headlight 
lenses, in the rubber of the tires, in the 
paint, and in the rubber mat on the step. 


z 2 


There are many other important uses of 
lead, in the arts and industries of civiliza- 


tion, and the most important of all is the 
use of white-lead as the principal factor in 
good paint. 


The more white-lead any paint contains, 
the greater its protective power and its 
durability. Painters commonly use what 
they call “‘lead-and-oil” for all their out- 
door work. This is simply pure white-lead, 
thinned by adding pure linseed oil. This 
paint is famous for its staying qualities 
and the long life it gives to the surfdces 
it covers, 


The importance of paint-protection is 
just beginning to be generally understood. 
People are learning that a general heed- 
ing of the maxim, ‘“‘Save the Surface and 
You Save All,” will mean the conserva- 
tion of millions of dollars yearly in prop- 
erty values. Unpainted or poorly painted 
surfaces decay—a surface painted with a 
good white-lead paint remains whole and 
sound. 


National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trade-mark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. E, 
for a free copy of our ‘‘ Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 
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Dutch Boy Solders 
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Lead Pipe 

Printers’ Metals 
Traps and Bends 
Bakelite Products 
Condensite Products 
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himself and wasting his precious pity 
on a little trickster. 


HE climax of Remember’s shame- 
lessness was reached one day when 
Robina Teele and the great Miriam 
Yore visited the studio and stopped for 
lunch in the commissary. Remember was 
put on her mettle by the grandiose con- 
descension of Miss Yore, and by the 
suspicious jealousy of Robina Teele. 
The matter of tears for sale came up, 
and Miss Yore spoke of how she got 
hers: 
“I found that if I use the tone of voice 
intentionally, which I use unintentionally 
when I am really crying, the tears come. 


| It may be just muscle-memory, or it. may 


be that I get very sorry for myself.” 


Robina did not know how she got 


| hers. 


“Margaret Anglin said she could cry 
at will over a fried egg or anything. So 
can I. I just imagine-the scene, and 
say to myself, ‘Cry!’ and I cry till the 
director says, ‘Cut!’” 

Neither of the famous women thought 


|to ask the rising Miss Steddon how she 


| Holby, 





manipulated her lachrymal art. Tom 
feeling that she was slighted, 
brought her into it by asking her her 
system. 

“Prayer and brute strength,” said Re- 
member. 

Robina was in an assertive mood, and 
as one violinist might challenge another 
to a concerte, or an orator propose a 
debate to another, she called for a duel 
of tears. She thought she could send 
Miss Yore back to the grand opera she 
had come from. 

“Let’s have a crying contest,” she 
said, ‘““—right here over the vegetables. 
Can you weep over a raisin pie?” 

“T really need music,” said Miss Yore. 

“Come over on my set, and we'll give 
you your favorite tune,” said Holby. He 
dragged Remember along, though the two 
veterans did not take her into account. 

Holby explained to the director that 
they were to have a field-day of emotion, 
and he consented to postpone the scene 
he was about to shoot. 

Miss Yore wanted the theme of the 
“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde” 
played over and over. The wheezy little 
portable organ made a sad mess of 
Wagner’s tangled harmonies, but the 
violinist caught the cry of the melody. 

Robina could cry best for “Just a Song 
at Twilight,” but she gracefully yielded 
the choice of musics to Miss Yore. 

Remember had never heard an opera, 
grand or comic. But the strangely climb- 
ing anguish of the tune caught her up on 
its pinions and lifted her into that weird 
limbo where the souls of imaginative 
artists fly in all disguises and assume all 
personalities. 

The rest of the company and the crew 
stood aloof and watched in amazement 
as the two world-famed stars and the ris- 
ing young asteroid Remember began to 
spar with their own features. 

The three women walked apart for a 
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moment, grimacing and forcing them- 
selves into a state of agony. Robina 
achieved the first sob. She broke and 
flung herself on a couch and sobbed aloud. 
Remember jealously decided that she 
was cheating and rather looked down on 
her shoulder-work. It was pumpy. 

She stared at Miriam Yore, an ambu- 
lant statue of heroic postures, lifting her 
hands to heaven, carrying them clasped | 
to her fulsome bosom, and indulging in 
the despair of a Medea whose draperies | 
even must weep about her beautifully. 

Remember felt that Miss Yore was as 
stagey as Miss Teele was screeny. Neither 
of them seemed quite human. Grief to 
Remember was a terribly homely, un- 
lovely, tearing, disordering thing. To 
cry charmingly was not to cry at all. She 
was the realist, the small-town girl whose 
heart gives way, whose features crumple, | 
whose eyes blear and reek with bitter 
devastating brine. 

The onlookers called Robina wonder- 
ful. They called Miss Yore beautiful. 
They paid the untimely tribute of ad- 
miration. But when Remember abruptly 
flopped into a chair like a flung rag 
doll, and began to choke and snivel, to 
dab at her eyes and wrinkle her chin, to 
fight and hate the spurting tears, to sway 
her head in futile protest, to give vent to 
ugly little rasping noises that seemed to 
saw her throat raw, and to grow extra- 
ordinarily homely and pitiful, the specta- | 
tors felt a something familiar out of 
their own childhood, out of their own 
old lonelinesses and defeats. Their own 
faces puckered; their hearts were nests 
of pain; their eyes went dank and were 
blurred. They gave her the ultimate 
tribute of sympathy and echoed her 
misery. 


Miss TEELE stopped crying to stare. 
Miss Yore ceased her magnificent 
stride. Both forgot to be artists. Before 
they realized that Remember had not re- 
ally broken down in a genuine grief, they 
had surrendered the battle and were cry- 
ing with her. And she, having set in mo- 
tion the wheels of sorrow, could not stop 
them. There is so much to regret in this 
world and in any life, that it is perilous | 
to start the tears rolling, lest they be- | 
come an avalanche and crush the soul. | 

Remember’s triumph astonished her- | 
self and all the witnesses. But she was 
almost destroyed with her own victory. 
She was sick and ashamed of the blas- | 
phemy of her abuse of such holy things 
as tears. Afterward, however, she could 
laugh again, and when Tom Holby told | 
her that she had wiped the earth up with 
her two rivals, it was a thrilling thing 
to hear. 

The contest was the talk of the whole 
studio, and the publicity man sent it 
broadcast to the enlargement of Re- | 
member’s fame, and the disgust of many 
good people. But after all, a soldier is 
no less a patriot because he perfects him- 
self at target-practice and studies the 
mechanism of his weapon. And the artist 
is none the less an artist for practicing 
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his resources. Composers call such things 
études, and they are given great dignity 
in music. Remember had just impro- 
vised a brilliant étude in tears. 

It was all working toward her glory 
as a mistress of emotions. 


Chapter Forty-four 


HE director, Kendrick, was in a des- 
perate frenzy to complete the picture. 
The hard times were reducing the in- 
comes of the producers and exhibitors at 
a terrifying rate. 
The orders had gone forth to rush the 


| Holby picture to a conclusion. The big 





night storm-scenes had been scheduled 
for the final takes. They would appear 
early in the story, but too many acci- 
dents might happen if they were shot in 
sequence. 

On the final day the first scenes were 
begun promptly at nine in the morn- 
ing. The director promised to let the 
company go at three to rest for the all- 
night grind. But delays of every sort 
occurred. A light would flicker during 
an important scene. In a close-up one 
of the characters would swerve outside 
the narrow space allotted. 

When the actors were again attuned 
and the director was impatient to cry 
“Camera!” one of the camera-men would 
find that he had not film enough and a 
new magazine must be supplied. 

Such inevitable, incessant delays were 
peculiarly irritating when the company 
was on the razor-edge of emotion, but 
there was rarely an outburst. Emotion, 
being merchandise, was conserved, and 
there is probably no class of people who 
act so rarely as actors. 

The general opinion to the contrary is 
like most general opinions, based on 
ignorance. 

At three o’clock, however, there were 
still many scenes unshot. The work con- 
tinued, and it was not until half-past 
seven that the day’s work was done. The 
“rushes” of the day before were still to 
be inspected in the projection-room, 
whither the company scampered. 

It was eight o’clock before anyone 
could stop for dinner. The actors were 
not considered, but the work-crews had 
to be humored. Some of them were mem- 
bers of unions, and it was a legal peril 
to keep extra people at work more than 
eight hours in a day. 

Remember and Tom Holby sought 
their dinner in a little shack near the 
studio. They perched on stools and ate 
T-bone steaks, fried potatoes, dough- 
nuts and coffee with the voracity of 
wolves. At nine they went to the first 
of the sets. The Californian night was 
black and bitter cold. The night in the 
story was one of tempest and battle. 
Tom Holby must run an automobile into 
a ditch and make a desperate war against 
four brutes who were instructed to put 
up a good fight. 

The public would not stand a mock 
engagement. Fists had to land. Heads 
had to rock, and when a man fell, he 
must fall. He must go over with a 
crash wherever the blow sent him. 

The actors wanted it so. 

Tom Holby expected to end the night 
bleeding, bruised, tattered and mud- 
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smeared. He had cracked many a bone 
and lost a tooth or two on such gala 
occasions; and once he had splintered the 
bones of his right hand when his fist 
missed the face it was aimed at and 
struck the stone beneath it. 

Remember’s share in the hurricane was 
to run through the wildest of the storm 
and bring rescue. 

Such scenes in the movies are usually 
rated as cheap sensationalism; yet they 
are part of their heroic art. In an epic 
poem, or a classic drama, they are ac- 
counted the height of achievement. 
Winslow Homer’s high seas, Conrad’s 
gorgeous simooms, are lauded as triumphs 
of genius. The author rifles the diction- 
ary and guts his thesaurus; the painter 
wrecks his palette and his brushes, and 
is celebrated as of the grand school. 
When the moving-picture geniuses like- 
wise exhaust a vocabulary of mechanical 
effects, and spread before the world vi- 
sions of beautiful drama, the critics pass 
by with averted gaze. 

Remember had five scenes to dash 
through. Her pilgrimage was to be a 
sort of “Pippa Passes,” but she was not 
to go singing; she was to be stormed upon 
as Sebald and Ottima were. Each bit of 
scenery through which she was to flash 
had been made ready the day before. 
Three long perforated rain-pipes were 
erected on scaffolds and connected with 
the standpipes, and they were reinforced 
by men who would play a fire-hose or two 
upon the hapless actress. The gale was 
to be provided by an airplane-engine and 
propeller mounted on a truck. 

Remember, suffering the chill of the 
night, especially because of fatigue and 
excitement, inspected the settings she 
was so briefly to adorn. 

“Why do they build that fence around 
the wind-machine?” she asked Kendrick. 

“To keep people from walking into the 
propeller and getting chopped to mince- 
meat,” said Kendrick. “My assistant was 
engaged on three pictures where airplane 
propellers were used—and a man was 
killed in each one of them. In one of 
them an airship caught fire and fell dur- 
ing a night picture. He was the first 
man to reach the aviator. He picked 
up the poor fellow’s hot hand, and the 
arm came off. It was charred like—ex- 
cuse me!” 


pq MEMBER gasped and retreated 
from the rest of it, and she kept as 
far as possible from the giant fan. The 
propeller made a deafening uproar when 
it was set in motion, and it churned the 
air into a small horizontal cyclone. Re- 
member, caught in the first gust of it, 
was driven like an autumn leaf with 
skirts whipping away from her. 

In her first scene, she was to dash from 
a house and down its steps. Previously 
the men with the fire-hose soaked the shell 
of the house, the porch and the ground 
about till they were flooded. Then the 
rain-machine was tested and sent its 
three showers from overhead. 

The wind-machine was set in motion, 
and the air was filled with sheets of 
driven water. The _lightning-machine 
added the thunder of its leaping sparks 
to the turmoil. 

Kendrick, in thigh boots and a trench- 
coat he had worn in France, went to the 
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See these garments at your 
favorite dealer's today. He 
can get them for you, if we 
have as yet been unable to 
supply him or if he is tem- 
porarily sold out. It has been 
a big job to keep dealers 
stocked up this Spring, but if 
you have any difficulty in get- 
ting just what you want, we 
will be glad to see that you 
are supplied, deliver: free 
anywhere in the nited 
States. In ordering, please 
state sizes and numbers of 
garmentr required enclosing 
remittauce to our mill at 
Albany. Send for free catalog 
illustrating complete line of 
Hatchway No-Button Union 
Suits and Hatch One-Button 
Union Suits photographed on 
live models. 

Men's Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, 
2,$3,$5. (The $5 garment 
is all silk.) 


Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, 
$1.25. 
Men's Rateeed Suits, $1.50, 


$2, $3, $3 
Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


The NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 
for Men and Boys 


OU’LL find it on every smart counter. You'll 

see it on that smartest judge of dress ideas, the 

college man. (It has already taken like wild 

fire with him.) A month or so from now you'll 
see it in the locker room at Sleepy Hollow, Apawamis, 
Exmoor and Onwentsia, on its way up from Palm 
Beach, Coronado, Asheville, Pinehurst, White Sulphur 
and Virginia Hot Springs. 

The picture tells you in a word how simple it is — 
and why it is the last word in underwear. 

Step into the legs, slip your arms through the arm- 
holes, and you're in an undergarment that instantly 
fits the lines of your body as no union suit ever 
did before. 

Some of its more positive virtues are best expressed in the 
negative. Not a button, front or back. (Seat so constructed that 
it requires no button to keep it closed.) No buttons to button 
or unbutton or come off. No button-holes to rip or tear. No 
more weekly repairing—no more raids on the work-basket in 
search of safety pins. Happy the man ina suit like this. _Hatch- 
way is a garment of order and progress because in its planning, 
all the buttons and button-holes were left out. Freedom and 
comfort forever! 

The Hatchway No-Button Union Suit is the running mate of 
the Hatch One-Button Union Suit, the other record holder in 
underwear progress with its one master button at the chest, with 
its million friends and deale outlets everywhere. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 


York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed Mfrs. of these lines Sor Canada 
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“Biggest dollar’s worth 
of underwear I ever saw” 


BS bs tried pretty near every 
athletic union suit ever made 
and almost gave up hope of find- 
ing the right one. Then I found 
Topkis. No more experiment- 
ing—it’s Topkis for me from 
now on. 

“First underwear that ever 
really fit me. Hardly seems to 
touch my body at all. Walking, 
sitting, running, I never feel my 
underwear. Nota hint of pinch 
or pull at any point. 

“My health is better, too. 
Tupkis lets your skin breathe.” 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


Best nainsook and other high- 
grade fabrics. Pre-shrunk—full 
size guaranteed. Be sure you get 
your correct size—38 if you wear 
a 38 coat and so on. 

No good dealer will ask more 
than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men’s Union Suit— although 
many will tell you it’s worth more. 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
per garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union 
Suits’ and Children’s Waist 
Union Suits. 


Look for the Topkis label. 


Free illustrated booklet tells interesting 
facts about underwear. Write for it. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 


350 Broadway, New York City 
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porch to test the storm. In his hand 
he carried an electric button with a cable 
to the lightning-machine. This rang a 
bell for the man in charge of it. The 
noisy wind-machine was controlled by 
wig-wag signals with his hand. The di- 
rector was a god in little. He could bid 
the rain rain, the wind roar and the 
lightning blaze. He rode upon the storm 
he created. 

At first it was too mild for his taste. 
At his command it was aggravated until 
he could not stand up before it. Gradu- 
ally he achieved the exact magnitude of 
violence, and the men in control of the 
forces of imitated nature understood 
that thus far they must go and no farther. 

Under a vast umbrella, and behind 
shields of black flats called “niggers,” 
the battery of camera-men stood arrang- 
Two of them used 
lenses that would make close-ups, while 
the others caught the long shots, for 
there would be no chance of taking spe- 


| cial close-ups. 


After an hour or more of harrowing 
delay the army was ready for the battle. 


| Remember climbed up the scaffolding 


| volume. 








back of the palatial front door and porch. 
The assistant director explained the 
signal he was to relay from the director, 
and the storm was ordered to begin. 

A gentle rain fell from the pipes. The 
fire-hose aimed up in the air added its 
The wind-machine set up its 
mad clatter. The rain became a panic 
of flying water, and the lightning filled 
it with shattering fire. 

Then Remember was called forth. She 
clutched her cloak about her and thrust 
into the tempest. It was like driving 
through a slightly rarefied cataract. She 
hardly reached the pillar at the edge of 
the porch, clutched it for a moment, 
caught a quick breath and flung down the 
steps. And that was that. All this 
preparation for one minute of action— 
save for a brief return to the porch to 
pose for still photograghs. 

She was dripping and so lost that she 
ran into one of the property men, who 
checked her. Kendrick came to her and 
gave her an accolade of approval. He 
patted her sopping shoulder and said: 

“Fine! But in the next scene, hold 
your cloak about you a little tighter. 
The wind was so stormy and your clothes 
so wet that there wasn’t much of you 
left to the imagination. In some of the 
States the censors may cut the whole 
scene out. But we wont retake it.” 


HEN, two days later, Remember saw 
the rushes in the projection-room, 
she could hardly believe that the storm 


| was a matter of such clumsy artifice. The 


reality of it fairly terrified her. The 
rain-swept porch and the fury of light- 
nings about the pillars gave no hint of 
human devising. 

She felt a surge of pity at the bravery 
of the little figure she made plunging 
into the wrack on her errand of rescue. 
The gale flung her cloak and her skirts 
about her in fleeting sculptures of Grecian 
beauty. But when she paused at the 
edge of the steps and staggered under 
the buffets of the wind, she’ was aghast 
to see herself modeled in the least de- 
tail like the wet clay of a statue all the 
more nude for the emphasis of a few 
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wrinkles in a framing drapery. She 
blushed in the dark projection-room and 
did not approve the groan of the director: 

“Wonderful! It’s like a statue on an 
ebony background. To think that the 
censors will call it indecent, the black- 
guards!” 

Remember hoped that the company’s 
own censors would excise it before the 
outside world saw it, but she said nothing. 
She belonged to her art, body as well as 
soul. 

But this revelation was for a later day. 
For the present, the director’s caution to 
keep her cloak about her was alarming 
enough. 


HE was taken to a warm room and 

wrapped in blankets while the next 
scene was prepared. This was a matter 
of another hour’s delay. Rain-pipes had 
already been erected, but the lights had to 
be trundled into position, the cameras 
placed and protected, and a hundred de- 
tails made ready before she was called 
out again. Holby and Kendrick were so- 
licitous for her, and asked if she were 
chilled. She laughed. The adventure 
kindled her youthful arteries. 

It was not so pleasant to stand still 
and have the fire-hose lifted above her. 
She was supposed to have run a long 
distance between the porch steps and this 
scene, and she must enter it wet. She 
had a bit of chill in this shower-bath, 
and there was a hitch in starting. But 
at length she got her signal and went 
forward again head down into the wild 
storm. The propeller ran too fast, and 
she could not proceed. She clung to a 
wall and tugged in vain. The blast car- 
ried her cloak entirely away, and she 
had no protection from the ruthless 
scrutiny of the lightning or the unedited 
records of the cameras. 

The noise was so appalling that the 
director ripped his throat in vain. He 
had to run to the wind-machine and check 
it. The picture had to be taken over. 
Remember’s cloak was recovered, and the 
mud washed from it. Then it was laid 
clammily about her icy shoulders, and 
she made another try. 

This time the result was better, and 
she returned to the room and her blankets 
for another hour. She could not seem 
to get warm. Her bones were like pipes 
in which the marrow froze. 

When she went out again, and Ken- 
drick asked her how she was, her teeth 
chattered together as she said: “All 
right-t-t-t.” He looked at her with sym- 
pathy and admiration, and he decided 
to cut out one of the most promising 
scenes, lest it overtax her strength. 

During her absence a_ telephone-pole 
and a tree had been brought down by 
the storm and photographed as they fell. 
It was her business now to clamber 
across the pole and push through the 
branches of the tree, and so fight her 
way out of the picture. 

The rain-pipes had been brought for- 
ward and set up in a new position. The 
cameras were aligned. Next them stood 
a truck containing a great sun-arc. Next 
that was the lightning-machine, and 
abreast of it the wind-machine. 

In the preliminary tests it had been 
hard to find the right angle for the gale 
to blow from, and the wind-machine had 
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With Corona’s help, H. G. Wells has written 
the story of the human race — “The Outline of 
History” — and achieved a literary masterpiece. 
You, too, can hasten your success with this 
wonderful, modern writing machine. 


ORONA helps men to success because it 

enables them to put their thoughts on 

paper swiftly, clearly, legibly, anywhere and 
any time. 


Corona is so light and so compact that it can 
and does travel anywhere — yet it is so sturdy 
that it practically never gets out of order. 


Why Corona is the mo&t trouble-proof 
of all typewriters 
Mr. Wells says, ‘‘Corona is so sound and fool- 
proof — it is always in good condition.” 


And this is the reason: Corona was designed 
from the beginning as a portable typewriter. 
It is by far the simplest of typewriters, so there 
are fewer parts to get out of order. And its 
sturdiness has stood the test of sixteen years of 
actual use. 


Send for the free booklet 


It is full of the actual experiences of men and 
women whom Corona has helped to success in 
many lines of endeavor. Ask about our liberal 
easy payment plan. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
109 MAIN STREET GROTON, N.Y. 


Mr. Wells writes: July 22, 1921. 


tell you of my complete satisfaction 
with this machine. 
typewriter for an author like myself. It 
is so light and small ‘that it can be 
taken anywhere, and it is so sound and 
fool-proof that it is always in good con- 
dition. * * I 
for years, but I could not find anything 
rtable, hardy, willing and 
discovered Corona.” 
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take this opportunity to 
It is exactly the 


have needed a typewriter 





H. G. Wells. 





Facts about Corona 
Weighs only 6% 
pounds, folds and 
fits in a neat carry- 
ing case. Costs $55 
in easy payments— 
$50 cash. 





















Mail this 
Coupon! 


For Booklet 
No. 9, which 
tells how Corona 
has helped others to 
increase their output 
and income. Also de- 
tails of our liberal easy 
payment plan. Address Coe 
rona Typewriter Company, 
Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
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How a Busy Man 


Send 


Buys a Tooth Brush 


for inter- 


esting free book- 
let on the Care 
of the Teeth. 


ordinary tooth brush 
merely brushes 
the surfaces 
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Fiw men care to take the time to examine a 
trayful of tooth brushes. 
And the idea that many thumbs have been testing 


these same brushes is distasteful. 


A man saves time by saying “Pro-phy-lac-tic.” 

He specifies hard, medium, or soft, and knows that 
the brush will be just as he wants it. 

It is handed to him in an individual yellow box. 
No thumbs have touched his tooth brush. 

The tufted bristles reach between the teeth, and 
the curved handle makes it easy to reach all the 
surfaces of the teeth. 

Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s. 

Buy them at any store where tooth brushes are sold. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are guaranteed. If 
yours does no give satisfactory service, return it to 
us and we will replace it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


The 
phyfactic, really 


cleans between 


the teeth 
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been shifted several times. The wind- 
man in his confusion forgot to notice 
that the property men had neglected in 
their confusion to set up the fence be- 
It was after mid- 
night now, and everybody was numb with 
cold, drenched with the promiscuous rain, 
and a little irresponsible. Their working 
day was already fifteen hours old, and it 
would last at least five hours more. 

The spectators who had gathered to 
watch the first scenes had been driven 
from the lot by the cold their thick 
wraps and overcoats could not overcome. 
Tom Holby had been photographed in a 
climb up the wet sides of a ravine, and 
was half frozen in his soaked clothes, 
but he stayed to watch Remember 
through this scene. 

He was palsied in the bundled wraps 
about him, and his heart ached as he saw 
Remember in her little wet dress throw 


| off her blankets, put on the dreadful man- 


tle of the wet cloak and go out into the 
distant dark beyond the range of the 


| cameras. 








HE storm broke out anew at the 
director’s signal. The wind bellowed 
and slashed the branches of the pros- 
trate tree. The lightning snapped and 
flared, and its flare winnowed the rain in 
flaming wraiths. 
Then from the dark the sorrowful fig- 
ure of Remember appeared, a ghost ma- 
terializing from the night. She struggled 


| with the maniac hurricane, stumbled and 
| fell across the telephone-pole, thrust aside 


the wires, lifted herself and breasted the 
wind again, drove into the wreck of the 
fallen tree. The branches whipped her 
wet flesh cruelly. The lightning just 
ahead of her blistered her vision like the 
white-hot irons driven into the eyes of 
Shakespeare’s Prince Clarence. The wind 
blew her breath back into her lungs. If 
she had not gained a little support from 
one stout bough of the tree, she could 
never have reached the margin of the 
picture. 

Kendrick’s heart was glad with tri- 
umph as he saw her pass out of the cam- 
era range. He called “Cut!” and the 
camera-men were jubilant, as each of 
them shouted “O. K. for me!” 

Then Kendrick heard screams of ter- 
ror, wild howls of fear. He ran forward 
and saw the blinded little figure of Re- 
member still pressing on straight into 
the blur of the airplane propeller. 

His heart sickened. She would be 
sliced to shreds. She could not hear the 
yelled warnings in the noise of the ma- 
chine. The operator shut off his engine, 
but the propellers still swirled at a speed 
that made them only a whorl of light. 
The witnesses were paralyzed by the hor- 
ror of the moment. 

Tom Holby broke from a nightmare 
that outran the immediate beauty of the 
little woman walking forward to a hid- 
eous fate. He ran and dived for her like 
a football tackler, hooked his left arm 
about her knees and flung her backward, 
thrusting his right arm and his head be- 
neath her so that when she struck, her 
shoulders were upon his breast, and her 
drenched hair fell across his face like 
seaweed. 

She opened her eyes in a chaos of be- 
wilderment. Just above her the flying 
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From 700 letters 


from those who are eating 
Fleischmann’s Y east 


propeller blades were glistening in the 
light of the sun-arc. They were still 
revolving when the wind-machine man, 
leaping from the post where he had stood 
expecting her fate and his own eternal 
remorse, ran to lift her from the ground. 
Others helped up Tom Holby. 

He had knocked himself unconscious 
when his head struck a rock in the road; 
his cheek was ripped and gushing blood. 
He came to his senses at once and forced 
a ghastly laugh. 

Remember screamed with fear for him. 
She had not yet realized her own escape. 


Doctors, mechanics, stenographers, housewives, teachers, 
nurses, clergymen, farmers, policemen, architects —in all, 
men and women in 113 different occupations recently 
told of their experiences with eating yeast for health 








She was all pity for Tom Holby, and 
anxiety. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said. Then he stag- 
gered with dread of what Remember 
would have looked like now if he had 
waited an instant longer or missed his 
aim at her knees. He drew her from the 
vortex of the propeller, which was sub- 
siding with the dying snarl of a leopard 
that has missed its pounce. 

Now Remember understood what her 
own adventure had been, and her knees 
weakened with an ex-post-facto alarm. 
Kendrick came up, and after a decent 
wait for the incident to have its dignity 
and move on, he thanked and congratu- 
lated Holby on retrieving the girl from 
massacre. 

“Tt wouldn’t have meant only the hor- 
rible death of this beautiful child, but it 
would have meant also the horrible death 
of this beautiful picture, for hardly any- 
body would have wanted to see it, if it 
were stained with blood.” 

“And all my beautiful art would have 
perished with me!” Remember said with 
only partial irony. She had reached the 
estate of the creative soul who longs for 
the immortality of its work more than 
itself, and feels it a death indeed, a 
death entire, to have its record lost. 

Just to have a book in a library even 
if it is never read, just to have a paint- 
ing on some wall, a tune in somebody’s 
ears, a scientific discovery recorded some- 
where—that is honey enough in the ashes 
that fill the mouths of the morituri. 


Kk ENDRICE'S next thought was one 
of dismay. Tom Holby had not yet 
fought his big fight, and yet his face was 
torn. How was this to be explained in the 
preceding scene where he was supposed to 
leave the arms of his sweetheart in her 
defense? In the topsy turvydom of film- 
construction the scene in which Remem- 
ber and Tom Holby were set upon by a 
pack of ruffians had not yet been taken, 
though Remember had already almost 
completed the scenes in which she ran 
to call distant strangers to Tom’s rescue. 

After a long while of puzzling, Ken- 
drick decided to make an effort to photo- 
graph Holby so that his damaged jowl 
should be hidden by Remember’s face or 
by shadows. It would be hard to man- 
age, and the men who had promised to 
beat Holby up to the best of their ability 
would hesitate to pummel a man already 
so hurt. But to put the fight off till the 
cheek was healed would cost the com- 
pany at least a thousand dollars. 

When Remember understood all the 
trouble it had cost to snatch her from 
destruction, she said: 

“I’m not worth it.” 

Kendrick was in no mood for polite 





HE reports came from all parts of the United 

States. Lawyers, artists, lumbermen wrote in. 
Housemaids and private secretaries. Dressmakers. 
Evena boxer told why he was eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and what results he was getting. 


Nearly 300 of those who wrote in were eating 
yeast to build up strength and vigor. 251 were freed 
from constipation by it. A great many others had 
digestion and appetite restored. Almost as many 
had been freed of pimples and boils. 


«After using every known cathartic” 


Hundreds of men and women depend day aiter day on ca- 
thartics. Yet this never corrects their trouble. Here was a man 
who had used “every known cathartic” ever since he was 
eleven years old. At last he solved his problem. A simple food, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, eaten like cheese or butter, had stim- 
ulated the activity of the intestines and restored regular func- 
tions. Another who had been eating yeast for three months 
wrote “‘Since eating Fleischmann’s Yeast I have had no bowel 
trouble.” A woman eating yeast for constipation and gas had 
“greatly benefited” and also was delighted with the way her 
skin had cleared. 


“Suffered with gas for years. Cured 
after three weeks” 


Many suffer for years with some digestive disturbance with- 
out ever realizing that faulty eating is the trouble. Since the 
fresh yeast cake has been known to have a beneficial effect on 
the entire digestive process, it is now being advised in cases 
of stomach and intestinal trouble. 


Many men and women who had been suffering from poor 
appetite have regained appetite and vigor. One of them wrote, 
‘‘My vitality is back to normal. I have a ravenous appetite and 
every morning I get up full of ‘pep’ and ambition.” 


In cases of randown condition— men and women—aston- 
ishingly quick responses came after the addition of the 
health-stimulating Fleischmann’s Yeast to the regular food. 
In some of these cases, improvement was noticed in less than 
one month. 


The ways they liked to eat it best 


Some of these men and women did not like the taste of yeast 
at first. Almost all grew to like it. Most people took it in water. 
A number liked it in milk. It tastes something like an egg- 
nog. Many of the men liked it plain. Women liked to make 
sandwiches with it, or they took it in fruit juices. Two or 
three liked it in ice cream..One took it in soup. Several liked it 
in coffee, 


Add 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast to your own daily 
diet and notice the difference. Place a standing order with 
your grocer. 200,000 grocers carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
If your grocer is not among them, write to the Fleisch- 
mann agency in your nearest city— they will supply you. 
Send for free booklet telling 
all about yeast. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 1704, 701 Washington St., 
New York. 








Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up the system 
naturally by correcting digestive disturb. 
ance and restoring normal elimination 
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_ to unmask 


Is it an occasion for you of joy or dread 
’ misgivings ? 

Whatever the emotion is, however, one cannot 
always hide behind a friendly mask. There are 
times when even the most subtle aids to beauty 
fail to conceal a faulty complexion and it is 
revealed in all its blotchy redness, oiliness, or 
otherwise unwholesome condition. 


But for the woman who is really anxious to 
improve her skin there is no need to suffer such 
humilation. Resinol Soap is a positive aid to a 
fresher, healthier complexion. 


Use it night and morning—gently working its 
creamy lather well into the pores with the finger 
tips. It rinses easily, and leaves the face 
smoother, softer and tingling with that freshened 
feeling which indicates returning skin health. 
Try it today—and see! 


Sold by all druggists and toilet goods dealers 


Dainty trial size cake free on request. 


Dept. 5-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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denials, but Tom Holby gave her a look 
that made the fishing -worth while. 

Remember was blanketed like a race- 
horse and taken to her dressing-room 
once more. She slipped her wet clothes 
off and dried them and herself by the 
fire while she waited for the next foray 
into the storm. 

After that was to come the attack by 
the desperadoes, and her flight for help. 
She had seen many pictures in which the 
heroine stood about wringing her hands 
idly while her lover fought for her with 
some worthless brute. She had always 
despised a heroine who would not take 
up a chair or something and bash in the 
head of her lover’s opponent instead of 
playing the wall-paper. 

She protested now against having to 
run away from the scene, but Kendrick 
grew a trifle sarcastic: 

“The company doesn’t require you to 
rewrite the scenarios, Miss Steddon, 
only to act in them. Besides, there are 
half a dozen villains here, and I really 
think you’d better run out of the scene, 
seeing that we’ve already spent half the 
night and all of our nerves showing you 
going for rescuers.” 

Remember was sufficiently snubbed and 
apologized so meekly that Kendrick was 
still more furious. 

“And for heaven’s sake, don’t play the 
worm. The story is rotten, and your 
criticism is perfectly just, but we poor 
directors and actors have to do our best 
with the putrid stuff the office hands us.” 


EMEMBER stood about and watched 

the fight. It was a magnificent or a 
loathsome spectacle according to the 
critic. When Virgil describes an old- 
fashioned battle with wooden boxing 
gloves macerating the opposing features, 
it is accepted as of epic nobility. The 
movies give the real blood instead of 
nouns and knock out teeth with primeval 
dentistry. 

The actors who assaulted Holby were 
tender of his raw cheek at first, but both 
he and Kendrick demanded action, and 
after Holby had smashed a few noses 
with the effect of knocking corks out of 
claret bottles, there was anger enough. 

The one caution Kendrick shrieked 
through his megaphone was not to knock 
Holby senseless, and not to knock him 
out of the camera’s range. The camera- 
men were tilting and panning their ma- 
chines to keep the action within the 
picture, and they were howling contra- 
dictory messages to the fighters. 

Remember had none of the arena- 
ardor in her soul. She was none of the 
girls who watched gladiators butchered, 
or thrilled to Inquisitional processions, 
or went to modern prize-fights. She was 
so sickened by the noise of the blows, 
and the spurt of blood and that most 
desperate drama of all when strong men 
batter each other in rage, that she had 
to retreat into the cold morning air out 
of sight and hearing of the buffets that 
seemed to land on her own tender flesh. 

The dawn was just pinking the sky 
when the last of the night-work was over. 
Everybody was dead beat. _ The crews 
would have to remain afier the actors 
had gone, and the actors had finished a 
twenty-one-hour day of grilling emotion 
and physical toil. 
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The chauffeur who took Remember 
home in an automobile told her that he 
had already had twenty-four hours of 
driving and would have four or five hours 
more. She expected him to‘ collide with 
almost anything, but his eyes still at- 
tended their offices. 

Remember crept into her bed at seven 
o'clock, an hour later than she had usu- 
ally wakened. Her alarm-clock stared at 
her with rebuke, but she gave it a day 
off and slept till nightfall. 

T HE next day the company gathered 

to see the rushes of the night-stuff. 
Almost all of them were perfect, vivid, 
dramatic with the chiaroscuro of light- 
ning upon midnight storm, and incredibly 
real. 

When she saw the pictures of herself, 
a tiny figure pushing through the tem- 
pest, she could hardly believe that it was 
all make-believe. A strange feeling came 
over her and over the others when they 
saw the various takes of the scene in 
which she clambered across the fallen 
telegraph-pole, pushed through the 
branches of the toppled tree and pressed 
on into the teeth of the gale. For just 
beyond the point of her exit from the 
picture the wind-machine was waiting. 
She had been hurrying headlong to de- 
struction and never dreamed of her peril. 

Kendrick sighed: “That came near 
being a portrait of you walking out of 
this world.” 

Tom Holby did not speak, but he 
reached out and seizing Remember’s hand, 
wrung it with an eloquence beyond words. 
He seemed to be squeezing her heart 
with clinging hands. 

There were five takes of this bit, and 
Remember began only now to under- 
stand the hazard she had incurred, to 
comprehend how close she was to anni- 
hilation, to the end of her days upon 
this beautiful world. It came upon her 
like a confrontation of death. What an 
unbelievable thing it was—for all its 
being the most familiar thing in life, the 
one experience that nobody could escape, 
man, animal, plant. As that tree had 
fallen, so she would have lost her roots 
in the good earth. As the telegraph- 
wires of the prostrate pole had gone dead, 
so the thrill would have ebbed out of 
her nerves; everything beautiful, gra- 
cious, voluptuous would have been de- 
nied her. She would have been void 
even of the precious privilege of pain. 

The old Greeks joked about the simple- 
ton who had wanted to know how he 
looked when he was asleep and had held 
a mirror before him and shut his eyes. 
But she had seen herself asleep on the 
screen, and now she had seen herself 
marching into her grave. 

The vision was intolerable to her. It 
assailed her like a nightmare. It drove 
her frantic to make the most of life, to 
taste every one of its sweets, its bitters, 
its glories and shames, each tang of ex- 
istence. To experience and to make 
others experience! She must be quick 
about it, for who could tell what mo- 
ment would be the last? For the sake 


of other people she must live at full 
speed from now on, act many pictures, 
briskly, brilliantly, hurriedly, so that she 
should not waste a grain of the sand 
speeding through the hour-glass. 











‘raise his salary when we were married— 
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The LETTERS of 
a YOUNG BRIDE 


May 10. 
Dear Eleanor: 

We are just back from Bermuda! And to you, m 
dear, I am writing my first letter as Mrs. William T. 
Carleton. Bermuda! What a fairyland of dreams} 
I shall never forget it. The deep, crystal 
water—the age-old sea—the quaint little 
shops. And best of all, the soft, silvery 
nights and the big, silvery moon. 

Billy and I are very, very happy. 
Sometimes I have to pinch my- 
self to see if I am awake. Life 
is so different. 

Can’t you come to see us? 
Our apartment isn’t very large, 
but I know we could find 
room for you somewhere. 
And I have so many things 
to tell you. 

a 


Dear Eleanor: 

Sorry to hear that you 
are so busy with your sewing 
that you can’t come now. 
Fortunately, I don’t need a 
new thing this summer. You 
know father gave me the 
money for my trousseau, and 
it was wonderfully complete. 

Anyway, it’s lucky I don’t 
need any new clothes—we’ve had 
to get so many things for the apart- 
ment. Billy thought the firm would 


June 15. 


but they didn’t, and I know he’s worried a 
little. He’s such a dear. Come when you can, 


September 27. 
Dear Eleanor: ad 


Such a week! Tuesday, Billy’s mother invited me 
to come over to a tea she was giving Thursday after- 
noon. I knew who would be there and I simply had 
to have something new. So I got right on the car and 
went down to Blaine’s. Eleanor, do you know what 
they asked for a half-way pretty afternoon dress? 
Sixty-five dollars! I went to four other shops and 
the lowest price I found for anything that I could 
wear was $49.50. Well, I didn’t have that much to 
spend on a dress and I didn’t have the heart to ask 
Billy for it, so on Thursday I put on that henna 
tricolette I had a year ago. 


But, Eleanor, when I got there and found all the 
other women with smart, new clothes, I felt positively 
ashamed of my appearance. I came home and just 
lay down and cried. 


I finally decided to ask Billy for $25 extra, next 
month, figuring I could save the rest out of the house 
allowance. But when he came home he looked wor- 
ried himself. After dinner he put his arm around me 
and said, ‘‘Honey, do you think you could cut corners 
a little next month? My life insurance comes due the 
20th and it’s going to be just a bit hard to meet it.” 
You can imagine how my own plans vanished when 
he said that. What am I going to do, Eleanor? I’ve 
simply got to have a few new things. What can I do? 


October 5. 
Dear Eleanor: & 


I guess I’ve read your letter twenty times. When 
I think of all the pretty new clothes you have, I 
fear I’m just a bit envious. But to think you’ve made 
them all yourself! And you believe I could do the 
same. Oh, wouldn’t it be too wonderful if I could! 
And you say you learned at home. Why, I always 
thought one must put in years in a shop or go away 
somewhere to school to really become a dressmaker. 
But I shall know all about the plan you suggest in 
a few days, for I have written the Woman’s Institute, 


December 10. 
Dear Eleanor: & 


Oh, yes, I know I’ve neglected you, but truly I 
didn’t realize it had been two months since I wrote 
you last. You see, I heard from the Institute just a 
couple of days after my last letter, and when I saw 
that here was exactly the thing I needed, I put in my 
membership and took up the Dressmaking Course at 
once. And I made such rapid progress! 


Why, after the third lesson, I made the loveliest 
blouse. Billy says it’s the prettiest I ever had, and 
think, it cost just $1.65, and really I couldn’t dupli- 
cate it down-town for less than $5.00. Besides, I’ve 
made two apron dresses, a camisole, the dearest negli- 
gee, and a plaited skirt, and now I’m at work on my 
first nice dress. I can hardly wait till it’s finished. 


December 16. 
Dear Eleanor: & 


Oh, I must tell you. I wore the new dress to a 
Party this afternoon and every one said it was the 
most becoming one I ever had. The girls insisted 
on knowing where I got it, and when I told them I 
made it myself they were simply amazed. Marion 
Ho!t wants me to make a dress for her. 

















March 11. 
Dear Eleanor: 

My, but I’ve been busy. The very day after the party 
Marion came over. Said she was really serious about 
wanting me to make her a dress, so I said all right, 

I would. Well, I never enjoyed anything so 
much as planning and making that dress 
for Marion—and it was a beauty, if I 
do say it. Marion was so delighted 
she insisted on paying me $20 for 

making it and said she wanted 
me to make all her clothes in 
the future. Well, that was the 
beginning of my venture. 
Others came and wanted me 
to make clothes for them, and 
e result is that every hour 
I have been able to spend 
from my work for the last 
three months has been 
taken up designing and 
making things for the folks 
here in town. 


June 21. 

Dear Eleanor: 

It seems I always have 
good news to tell you these 
days. Two weeks ago we 
bought the dearest little house 
out here in Maplewood, and now 
we’re all settled. When Billy first 
heard about the house he came 
rushing home one night, half in joy, 
half in despair. It was a wonderful 
bargain, but he had to pay a thousand 
dollars down. 

“T’ve saved $600 since the first of the year,” he 
said (you know he got a raise in January), “but 
where can we get the rest?” Well, I fairly flew up 
to my room, and down the stairs I rushed with my 
own bank book. Of course, Billy knew I had made 
some money sewing, but when I showed him a bal- 
ance of $572, he just rubbed his eyes and stared. But 
I sat down then and there and wrote a check for $400 
and put it in his hand. And—well—I couldn’t get 
my breath for a_minute—Billy was holding me so 
tight! ‘‘Louise, dear,” he said, “you’re the greatest 
little woman in the world!” 


So we’re here in our own home, Eleanor. Tonight 
after supper we sat out on the porch—just quiet and 
happy—and the moon came up big and round and 
silvery. “It seems to me,” Billy said, “I’ve seen 
that moon before.” “Yes, Billy dear,” I said, “it’s our 
honey moon. It’s going to shine on us forever.” 


YWovtnn't you, too, like to have prettier, more 
becoming clothes for yourself and your family 
for less than half what they now cost you? Wouldn’t 
you like to have two or three times as many pretty 
dresses at no increased expense? 

You can have them, for through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute of Domestic Arts and Sciences you can learn 
easily and quickly, right in your own home, to make 
them yourself at merely the cost of materials. 

There is not the slightest doubt about your ability 
to learn. More than 125,000 women and girls, in 


city, town and country, have proved by the clothes 
they have made and by the dollars they have saved 
and earned, the success of the Institute’s methods. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 
—wa 


The Woman’s Insti- 
tute is ready to help 
you, no matter where 
you live or what your 
circumstances or your 
needs. And it costs 
you absolutely nothing 
to find out what it can 
do for you. Just send 
a letter, post card or the 
convenient coupon be- 
low to the Woman’s In- 
stitute, Dept. 20-D, 
Scranton, Penna., and 
you will receive, with- : 
out obligation, the full story of this great school that 
is bringing to women and girls all over the world, the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes and 
hats, savings almost too good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a successful business. 
—_—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE —— = — — 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below: 





{) Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
CO Professional Dressmaking (0 Cooking 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or M.ss) 
Address.......... josisitinn 
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HINDS 
CRE-MIS SOAP 
makes creamy lather in 
soft or hard (alkaline) 
water. The skin re- 
mains soft, smooth and 
refreshed.— A refined 
soap for the complex- 
ion and hands. 


8c, 15¢, 35¢. 
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of the lanay 


The skin should be kept naturally soft, 
all the time, if you would have really 
beautiful hands. Pure soap and water 
alone will not do this, for some soaps dry 
the skin, and you know that dry skin easily 
roughens and often cracks or chaps. But, 
if you will moisten the hands slightly with 


Cinds:2Cream 


every time after they are washed and 
dried you will see the skin grow softer, 
and feel its girlish smoothness; you’ll be 
happy with hands that never roughen nor 
redden; hands that do not easily soil or 
develop hangnails and “catchy” finger 
tips; hands that remain attractive altho 
exposed to weather or dust. A plentiful 
use of Hinds Cream when manicuring 
softens the cuticle, prevents tenderness 
and improves the nails. 





Buy of your dealer or send us 6c for a trial 
size bottle. Small sample 2c. 


A.S. HINDS Dept. 42, Portland, Maine 
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S Remember watched the last of the 

takes, her heart surged with anguish 
for that strange girl she was there, strug- 
gling against the wind, fighting her way 
out of a little inconvenience into de- 
struction. It seemed to her that she 
typified all girlkind, all womanhood, all 
humanhood, passion-swept, love-urged, 
braving obstacles, defying every restraint 
and stumbling on into the lightning, into 
the lurking horror, -running blithely, 
blindly into the ambush that every path 
She was consumed with an 


| impatience to begin a new picture at once, 


and to be very busy with life and love, 


| beauty and delight. 





And yet—there is always an “and yet.” 
The “yets” follow in incessant proces- 
sion, treading one another’s heels. And 
yet when Tom Holby, after they had left 
the lot, asked her to ride with him for 
a bit of air, and led her to the perfect 
opportunity of bliss, her soul balked. He 
was handsome, brave, magnetic, chival- 
rous, devoted. He had leaped into dan- 
ger to seize her out of it. He bore on 
his cheek a scar that would mar him for 
life, perhaps, as his badge of courage. 

His big racing car, like a fleet stallion. 
had galloped them far from the eyes of 
witnesses into a sunset of colossal tender- 
ness, with a sky flushed as delicately as 
a girl’s cheek, yet as huge as a universe. 
They sped along “the rim of the world” 
with desert on one side and the whole 
Pacific sea on the other. The world was 
below them for their observation, and 
they were concealed by distance. 

And yet when Tom Holby told her he 
adored her and that she was adorable, 
when he courted her with deference and 
meekness, and pleaded for a little kind- 
ness, her heart froze in her. She could 


| not even accept a proffered beatitude. 


She looked at him and thought—and said: 
“Too many people love you, Tommy. 
You belong to the public, and you 
couldn’t bring yourself down to really 
loving just me.” 

“Oh, but I could! I do!” he cried. 
“Damn my public! I don’t care for 
anything but you.” 


be Sees was not quite serious, 
and not quite insincere when she an- 
swered: 

“But I haven’t had my public yet, and 
I love it. I want it. If I ever grow as 
tired of it as you have done of yours, 
then we might see each other. But just 


| now, the only love I can feel is acted 


| earnest, 


love.” 

“Then let’s have a rehearsal,” he sug- 
gested cynically. But she shook her head 
and laughed. She could not tell why she 
laughed. But having tasted mirth, she 
decided that that was what she had 
chiefly missed in life, and what she 
needed most. 

Her home had been almost devoid of 
gayety except of an infantile, ecclesiasti- 
cal sort. Since she had left that home 
on the most dismal of pilgrimages, Re- 
member had given herself chiefly to the 
the passionate emotions. And 
now she felt like a desert suddenly 
dreaming of rain. 


“T want to laugh, Tommy,” she cried. 
“Amuse me, make me laugh!” 
But Holby was no wit. He had an 


abundance of wholesome fun in his na- 
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ture, and he roared when he was tickled, 
but he was not a comedian, a humorist, 
or an inventor of risible material. 

He shook his head and could not even 
think of a funny story, at least of none 
that he dared tell Remember. 

He was as willing to escape from her 
in her present mood as she from him, 
and he said: 

“There’s a preview of a Charlie Chap- 
lin comedy tonight. We might get in.” 

“Let’s try!” said Remember. “I’ve 
just realized that what I’m really dying 
for is a good laugh, lots of good wild 
laughs at I don’t care what.” 


Holey swung his car round and re- 
turned toward Los Angeles. 

“Tommy,” said Remember, “what is 
comedy? What is it that makes a thing 
funny?” 

“Search me!” said Holby. “I 
know.” 

“Neither do I,” Remember pondered. 
“But I’m sick of all these crying scenes, 
and emoting all over the place. I want 


don’t 





to be a comédienne. Do you think I | 


could be one?” 


“I don’t think so,” said Holby with | 


scientific candor. “You never made me 
laugh. You don’t laugh much.” 
“No, but I’m going to. I think if I 


ever love anybody really, it will be a | 


great comedian. Do you know any co- 
medians who aren’t married, Tommy?” 

“Lots of ‘em,” said Holby. “A sense 
of humor keeps a man from getting mar- 
ried—or staying married long.” 

Remember laughed at that. She did 
said it so dolefully, perhaps because it 
was a sudden tipping over of something 
solemn. She had spent her life getting 
ready for the holiness of matrimony. She 
had made a wreck of her ideal, and had 
dwelt in a hell of shame and remorse for 
the sacrilege. 

And now Tommy had implied that it 
wasn’t so very sacred, after all. He had 
slipped a banana peel under a dismal 
ideal, and it had hit the ground with a 
bump. The whole world looked gayer 
to her, as if some one had flashed on a 
light. 

She hoped the automobile would not 


be wrecked before she had this huge | 


laugh that was waiting for her. And 
somewhere in the clown’s garb was wait- 


ing, she was sure, the man or the career | 


that would illuminate all her existence. 
A good laugher would be a good lover. 

Making people cry, educating them in 
the agonies of sympathy, was a silly sort 
of ambition. What fools people were to 
pay money to be tortured! 

But to be made to laugh! That was 
worth any price. To make people laugh 
in the little while between the two glooms 
before birth and after death—to love and 
live laughing, that was to defy sorrow 
and to make a joke of Fate. 





rea) ge 


And then Remember met the man | 
whose work it was to make the 
world laugh. Did she laugh? Did | 
he? The next installment of this 
remarkable story will tell you. 











To bring you 


This offers you a ten-day test which 
will be a revelation to you. It will show 
you the way to whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. 

Millions of people of some forty races 
now employ this method. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. You should 
learn how much it means to you and 


yours. 
Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less by 
film. The fresh film is viscous—you can 
feel it with your tongue. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Old methods of brushing leave much 
of that film intact. The film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth look discolored. Film 
is the basis of tartar. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. So most tooth troubles are now 
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Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 
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A Delightful Test 


not know why—perhaps because he had | 


prettier teeth 


traced to that film, and they are almost 
universal. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. Many 
careful tests have proved their effi- 
ciency. Leading dentists everywhere urge 
their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste 
created, called Pepsodent, 
with modern requirements. 
two great film combatants 
bodied in it. 

Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects which 
authority now deems essential. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
and watch these effects for a _ while. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the filmcoats 
disappear. 

Then judge the benefits by what you 
see and feel. You will be amazed. 


has been 
It complies 
And _ these 
are em- 








10-Day Tube Free “™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 833, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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The X-Ray’s Picture of Health 


He is well past the dangerous age of forty, yet the X-Ray’s 
searching eye shows his teeth and gums to bein perfect health. 


All through his life he has cared well for his teeth, gone 
regularly to his dentist, and health is his reward. 


Four people out of five, at this man’s age, are afflicted with Pyorrhea. 
Thousands younger also suffer from this disease. 

If neglected, Pyorrhea plays havoc with the mouth. It attacks the 
gums, loosens the teeth until they drop out or must be pulled, poisons 
the entire system with its germs. 

Fortunately, Nature gives ample warning of Pyorrhea’s coming. 
Tender gums that bleed easily when brushed are the danger sign. 
Heed this signal, and your teeth are still safe. Neglect it, and you may 
pay the severest penalty. 

At the first hint of Pyorrhea’s presence, go to your dentist for thor- 
ough inspection of your teeth and gums. Then buy a tube of Forhan’s 
For the Gums and use it regularly. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., who 
has specialized on the treatment of Pyorrhea. 
If used consistently and used in time it will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check it in its course. 
Used as a dentifrice, it not only keeps the 
teeth clean and white, but wards off Pyorrhea 
by keeping the gums in the pink of perfect 
health. 

Brush your teeth with Forhan’s. 35c and 60c, 
in the U. S. and Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


Forhan‘s 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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FURS 


(Continued from page 79) 








a part of them. He had killed the crea- 


tures that wore them; who else had a 
right to them? Besides, the deepening 
darkness and silence of the forest op- 
pressed him. 

He had a strange fancy that the river, 
by whose side he walked, was racing with 
him. It was as if it were carrying some- 
thing that it wished to bring to the camp 
before he himself arrived there. It was 
so white in the darkness; its song was so 
prolonged and strange; it was so wild 
and indomitable. And for the first time 
Wolf began to wonder how soon his 
brother’s body would be found. 

He had not considered this phase of 
the issue before. Perhaps even now it 
was caught in one of the dim under-pas- 
sages beneath the fallen logs, from which 
it would never emerge. Possibly it would 
continue down the river’s wild course 
clear to the settlements in the valleys. It 
would be only a mystery there: no human 
mind could conceive of the sequence of 
events that had led to the tragedy. 

He reached the camp, and at once built 
a roaring fire. He told himself it was a 
signal fire—to guide his lost brother into 
camp. He would be able to tell, in the 
settlements, that he had taken every pre- 
caution to find his lost brother. He did 
not know there was any other reason. He 
wouldn’t have admitted any other. But 
the same deep-buried instinct that is the 
basis for the love that all men have for 
the open fire had its effect here: it was a 
haven from such dangers as might be 
waiting in the darkness. He wanted its 
company tonight. 


For three nights Wolf Aiken built high 
fires on the river-bank. During the 
days between, he made excursions into 
the forest, always with the intention of 
traveling wide and far, but always re- 
turning soon. Somehow, the forest got 
on his nerves as it never had before. It 
seemed to him that there were vast forces 
moving in it that he could not see. There 
was a great purpose and theme in its 
silence, its ineffable aloofness, but it was 
always obscured in a patch of distant 
shadow. Besides, he wanted to be with 
his furs. 

Not that he handled them much, after 
the first day. The sense of possession 
was enough. He arranged them in one 
heap, and tied them into a glossy, beauti- 
ful bundle. With a thong of buckskin he 
tied the bundle to the ridgepole, at the 
very rear of the tent and almost at the 
brink of the river. But every day the 
thought of their possession was dearer to 
him. Soon he could leave the dreadful 
forest, and take them with him down 
into the valleys. Men would admire them 
there, and many would try to buy them. 
He wondered if any of these admiring 
men would try to kill him for them. 

But his self-control was not so perfect 
that he could shut out ceriain haunting 
memories. And all at once Wolf remem- 
bered that his brother had been a particu- 
larly able swimmer. 
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The thought startled him a little. What 
if Buck had been able to brave the cur- 
rent, to swim out of that terrible whirl- 
pool, and would sometime return to pay 
his debts? What if Buck should be wait- 
ing now, in the thickets across the river, 
for the moment in which he might make 
amends. He cursed himself for not kill- 
ing Buck that first night while he slept. 

He began to wish that he could find 
the body, and the wish grew until it 
was the greatest desire of his life. Bodies 
usually rose after a few hours, he knew. 
Wolf began to keep constant watch of 
the river for a figure that might come 
floating by. He was almost afraid to go 
to sleep at night for fear that it would 
pass when he did not see it. And that 
would mean a whole life of tormenting 
doubt, a whole life of waiting for Buck to 
return. 


ORTUNATELY he was able to watch 
the river perfectly when he sat up in 

his bunk. It was a grim and eerie watch! 
Far into the night he would sit, wholly 
motionless, with eyes straining into the 





silvered foam. He would hear its eternal | 


chant—a song of hunger that could never 
be quite satisfied. Ever the river seemed 
less and less a lifeless phenomenon of 
nature, and more and more a living thing, 
a thing that ever hungered and was never 
full fed. He couldn’t keep up with it. 
He couldn’t watch it all the time. It 
seemed to him that it was cheating him, 
trying to get ahead of him—running ever 
and ever, even in the moment or two he 
slept. 

He did have more rational moments. 
In these he was usually able to convince 
himself that Buck’s body had been caught 
in some dim passage of the river-bed, 


perhaps wedged in between boulders or | 


entrapped, like a fishnet, in driftwood. 
Besides, it might have floated far past 
his camp the first night—still beneath the 
surface. But always the old dread and 
uncertainty returned. 

Buck had been an able swimmer: Wolf 
could remember just how he had looked 
when he struck off across the swimming- 
hole that they had played in as chil- 
dren. His body had always gleamed; 
and Wolf could picture the same gleam- 
ing body fighting through the torrents. 
He had used to dive for long, breath- 
taking seconds, until it seemed to the 
watching boys that surely some disaster 
had happened to him in the ooze of the 
bottom; but always, laughing, he had risen 
again. Wolf could still see his stream- 
ing hair and eyes as he came out. What 
river-bottom could hold him now? 

In a moment of vivid self-conscious- 
ness he knew what he must do. One 
more night would he lie in his camp, but 
only one. In the morning he would go 
down to the settlements and carry his 
precious furs with him. The river could 
be forgotten then. The silence would 
no longer follow him, and his dreadful 
watch would be over. After all, it was just 
his dark thoughts. He would be all right 
once he got out of the wilderness. 


OLF AIKEN did not even remove 
: his heavy logging-boots before go- 
ing to his bunk. He wished to leave 
quickly in the morning. He had packed 
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Milkweed Cream for pro- 
moting beauty of com- 
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Will your complexion stand the test 


of closest 


AN you be sure that an intimate 

gaze will find your complexion fair 

and wholesome? Are you confident 

that your skin bears no trace of sallow- 
ness, no hint of coarseness ? 

You can achieve a clear, radiant 
complexion, just as thousands of attrac- 
tive women have, if you begin at once 
the daily use of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is more 
than a face cream. It has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that serves to 
“tone-up” —revitalize —the sluggish 
tissues of the skin. Applied regularly, 
it heals and nourishes the skin cells, 
soothes away redness and roughness, 
banishes slight imperfections. Used 
faithfully, it will help you to gain and 
retain a complexion that is genuinely 
fresh and wholesome. 


For the most effective way in which 
to use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream read 
Health Hints, the little booklet packed 


with every jar. It 
Tike Is imEry has been prepared by 
Beauty ver" specialists to insure 








scrutiny? 


that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream the fullest possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and pur- 
chase a jar of Ingram’s MilkweedCream 
in the fifty cent or one-dollar size. Be- 
gin at once to gain a new beauty of com- 
plexion. It will mean so much to you. 


Ingram’s Rouge—‘ Just to show a proper 
glow” use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50 cents. 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder—A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK F.INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
46 TENTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram 
Company, Windsor, Ontario Australian 
residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. New Zealand 
residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd, 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban res- 
idents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 3614, 
Havana. 


Ingiams 


Milkweed 


Cream 


Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir packet of the 
exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 
receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Send us a dime, with the coupon below, and 








FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 46 TENTH St., DETROIT, MICH. 

Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please send me 
Ingram's Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, sample packets of 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and 
Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the gentleman of the 
house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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en little tell tales~ 


those dainty fingertips! 


Much do they tell of your dis- 
crimination in choosing personal 
aids to beauty. Care for your 
nails with HYGLO, and their 
message will always be one of 
refinement and culture. 


HYGLO Nail Polish, for ex- 
ample, gives a delicate, rosy, 
natural glow which is infinitely 
more attractive than the harsh 
brilliance of inferior -products. 


* HYGLO Quality Preparations at 35c 
each, are on sale everywhere or, write us 
for free, postpaid samples, with helpful 
booklet, “For The Hands of a Lady.” 


GRAF BROS., Inc. Established 1873 
115 West 24th Street New York 














THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S School Service 
Department will help you solve the problem of your childs’ 
future training. —See announcement on page 6 









BANISH GRAY HAIR 


MAY charming faces are aged by pre 

maturely graying hair. If throughill- 
ness or exposure to harsh elements your 
hair has become gray, streaked or faded, 
“‘Brownatone” will bring back the look of 
youth. Thousands of women have tinted 
their hair to natural shades with this mod- 
ern aid to beauty. Any shade from golden 
brown to black. Acts instantly, easily ap- 
plied and guaranteed harmless to hair, 
scalp or skin. All dealers 50c and $1.50, 
Trial bottle sent direct for 10c. The 
Kenton Pharmacal Co., 788 Coppin 
Bldg., Covington, Ky. 


BROWNATONE 
————_ 





a LA FRANCO 
‘Creme fle ion 


Double strength the French Lemon 
ci ing e Sup cleans the 
y skin, gives a fresh youthful complexion. 
Harmless to the most delicate skin, 
CLEANSES— REFRESHES—WHITENS. Also Le Mon 





















Vanishing Day Cream— base for 
60c four powder. Societe is France Toilet Goods Co. 
ounce jar 15 West 26th Street Dept. R. New York 

| Copy This Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
tors earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by my 
personal individual lessons by mail. 
Landon Picture Charts make 
original drawing easy to learn, Send 
sketch with 6c in stamps for sample 
Picture Chart, long list of successful 
students, and evidence of what » 

can accomplish. Please state age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
432 National Bidg. Cleveland, O. 
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be quickly 


cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily orShiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says ! can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN’’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 217 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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his few belongings; the pelts still swung 
from the ridgepole and could be easily 
strapped on his back. The prospect of 
deliverance from the dark woods gave 
him back, in a measure, his self-control. 

He would not watch the river this 
night, he thought. It had all been a 
fancy, anyway, the beginning of madness, 
and nothing that floated on its water 
could keep him awake tonight. He was 
desperate for sleep. 

Yet he was not entirely sure of him- 
self: there had been nights before when 
he had resolved to sleep but had lain 
awake to watch instead. Tonight he re- 
versed his usual position in the bed, lying 
with head toward the rear of the tent 
To 
see the stream at all, he had to sit up 
and turn his head completely about. 


|= wilderness at night is almost al- 
ways still; but tonight the hush that 
followed was so deep and strange that 
it had a quality of unreality. The river 
still sang under it, but did not in the 
least affect its absolute depth. Wolf, 
still at the fag-end of his dream, heard 
his own blood booming. in his eardrums, 
and that. was all. 

It beat ever louder and faster, until it 
seemed to deafen him. There was a 
strange quality in the darkness, too—a 
breath-taking, groping horror that seemed 
to paralyze him in his blankets. Some 
danger was waiting just without his tent, 
even now crouching—and Wolf’s long 
body jerked in the blankets as he started 
out of his sleep. 

He opened his eyes, blind at first to 
everything except the great silvery 
patches that lay just outside the tent- 
opening. He did not know what they 
were. He didn’t realize that the moon 
had come up while he dozed. And terror 
swept through him, through every nerve 
and into the last fiber of every muscle, 
as a twig cracked just outside his tent. 

The sound must have occurred the in- 
stant that he opened his eyes, only an 
instant after the gust of wind. In his 
mind, it was just at the river-bank. He 
didn’t know that he had lost his sense 
of direction. He had forgotten that he 
had lain down in his bunk in the opposite 
direction from usual, and the rear of the 
tent was to him the front. 

It is always hard to locate the exact 
source of any of the little night-sounds 
in the mountains. The sound might have 
been any place within forty feet of the 
tent, but to him it sounded as if it were 
immediately behind him, in what was to 
him the front of the tent. The fact that 
the river sang there instead of in front 
as usual did not clear matters up in his 
mind. He gave no thought to the river, 
except in the sense of what might rise 
out of it. He was listening too intently 
to the other sounds. 

But it came about that in one little 
instant more, all the sounds that the 
wild might utter could no longer draw 
his attention. His eyes dropped down, 
just for an instant, and for the first 
time he saw a long, strange shadow on 
the tent floor. He gazed at'it with grow- 
ing horror. For the shadow wavered— 
in all that world of silence and immobil- 
ity, it wavered to and fro. 
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There was only one thing could cast 
a shadow like that. Some form in the 
doorway, straight and tall, had inter- 
cepted the flood of moonlight through 
the tent opening. A sound is only a vi- 
bration in the air, a thing in which any 
man might be deceived, but this was 
reality. He seemed to know that some 
figure had come and was standing in the 
front opening of the tent, its eyes upon 
him. 

“Tt’s Buck, come back,” his hoarse 
whisper spoke. 

Whether Buck had returned—risen like 
the swimmer he was—out of the cataract, 
or whether he had never fallen into the 
trap, did not make any difference. He 
would have the same debts to pay, the 
same remorseless punishment to inflict. 
Whether life was in him didn’t matter 
in the least. He had come to get his 
furs. With a wild, half-strangled cry, 
Wolf leaped to his feet. 

The sharp blade caught the moonlight 
and glittered in his hand. It made a 
streak of light as Wolf leaped the length 
of the tent. There was a great dark 
shape, just as he knew there would be, 
between him and the moonlit opening of 
the tent. It was the thing that had cast 
the shadow, and Wolf did not take time 
to notice anything except its outline. He 
simply beheld it as he lunged from the 
bed, and in blind terror he hurled him- 
self against it with descending knife. 

It gave before him, swinging out be- 
neath his body, and wood cracked sharply 
beneath him. Then there was a sense of 
vast and immeasurable disaster, a great 
falling and rocking and hovering at the 
edge of nothingness. And in the little 
fraction of a second before the end, 
Wolf knew the truth. 

The wilderness vengeance would not 
have been complete, if he had not known. 
The gust of wind, when it had shaken 
the pine-tops, had also swung back and 
forth the bundle of furs that hung from 
Wolf’s ridgepole. Startled out of his 
dream, he had seen the wavering of the 
shadow that the furs cast on the tent 
floor; he had seen their dark outline as 
he leaped, and he had hurled his weight 
against them. 


T was the rear of tent,—at the brink 

of the river,—not the front, as he had 
thought. His arms went about the bun- 
dle of furs, but they could not check 
the force of his leap. They swung out; 
the pressure on the ridgepole pulled the 
tent from its supporting poles, and canvas 
and all plunged with him into the river. 

There was no swimming in that cur- 
rent. The canvas clung about him, swept 
over him and held him fast, and the arms 
of the river seized him with resistless 
power. They hurled him here and there 
like a straw. 

So he did not try. The moon still 
shone, its soft light enchanting the wilder- 
ness; and the river—the deathless spirit 
of the wild itself—sang on. 

Here and there the little water-people 
—the mink and the great trout—scurried 
away in fright as a dark something was 
swept down past their dim haunts. The 
canvas of the tent still enveloped his 
body, locking fast the embrace in which 
Wolf Aiken’s arms encircled his bundle 
of furs. 
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Mum is the word ~ 


says Ghe Dainty Woman 


O YOU want to be always free 
from the embarrassing odor of 
perspiration and other body odors? 

“Mum” is the word. 

At the dance, theatre, reception, or 
other crowded places, where the air is 
apt to be close—do you want to enjoy the 
comfortable assurance that these odors 
cannot steal away your feminine dainti- 
ness and charm? 

“Mum” is the word. 

“Mum” is the word for the delicate 
snow-white cream that prevents the odor 
of perspiration and all other body odors. 

“Mum ” is the discovery of an emi- 
nent physician. It removes all body 
odors; but it does not check perspiration 
nor interfere with any function of the 
body. Neither does it irritate the skin 
— or make it the least bit uncomfortable. 

“Mum” does not stain or injure the 
finest waist or gown. You can dress 

Special Offer 
Send us $1 and your dealer’s 
name and address, and we'll 
send you “ Mum” Amoray 
and Evans’s Depilatory Out- 
fit postpaid. Or send Soc 
for “Mum” and Amoray. 
Use the coupon. 














immediately after using “ Mum.” 

With each jar of “ Mum” is a pamph- 
let which tells:more about this delicate 
subject and explains why “Mum” is 
especially the friend of womankind. 

25c at drug- and department-stores. 

The Dainty Woman also needs a safe 
method of removing hair from the under- 
arms and limbs. Evans’s Depilatory 
Outfit is easy to use, acts quickly, and 
leaves the skin smooth and comfortable. 
Comes complete, ready for your dress- 
ing table—7<5c. 

And get Amoray, the rich exotic tale 
(really a Powder Perfume) whose fra- 
grance lasts throughout the day and 
evening, giving you the combined effect 
of a talc and a perfume—dainty and 
refined, cool and comfortable — 35¢. 

But the most important thing is 
“Mum ”—“ Mum” is the word. Every 
dainty woman needs “ Mum.” 














George B. Evans, Rar A 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

I enclose ¢................ 
the articles checked below: 
CJ “Mum ”— 25c (] Amoray — 3c 
(_] Special Offer Mum and Amoray — soc 
(_] Evans’s Depilatory Outfit — 75c 
_] Special Offer (all three) — $1. 


Please send me 










Name.... 


Address... 
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MUM MEG. Co., 1102 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


“Amoray” Tale Evans’s Cucumber Felly 


Elderflower Eye Lotion 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
| In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


HERE is just one cold 
| cream face powder made 
—and that is Armand! 
| Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der is perfectly soft, dry, 
smooth and dense, yet has 
an exquisite cold cream base. 
| 
It spreads evenly, blends 
naturally into the skin and 
| stays on till you wash it off. 
Just try Armand Cold Cream 
Powder once. The little pink-and- 
white hatbox is $1, everywhere. 
] If you do not love Armand you 
can take it back and your money 
will be returned. Send us 15c for 
three guest-room packages of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, 
! Talcum and Vanishing Cream. 
Address 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Canadian customers should address 


Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 





By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 

Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 

Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. 

67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Bl 

Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Tri 

Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Trip 

Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 oth Sub. 

jects. including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 
»,.000 words. A Postal brings our cE § ffe 

Su 


Waterman Piano School 7°°,2s?irecies, cai. 





They 
Aid x 
Nature 7 


Smooth out the wrinkles and crow's feet that mar 
your beauty—while you sleep. Absolutely harm- 
ess—simple and easy to use—a toilet necessity. 


* . 
B & P Wrinkle Eradicators 
and Frowners 
Made in two styles—Eradicators for lines in 
the face, Frowners for between the eyes. Sold 
in 65c and $1.00 boxes at most drug and depart- 
ment stores. Trial package. 35ce, including booklet 
—* Dressing Table Hints.” If your dealer's stock 
is exhausted, sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


B & P CO. (Two Women), 12221 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND aera TYPIST 
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SOMETHING LOST 


| (Continued from page 61) 





your boyish fancy would have taken oath, 
almost honestly, that no human foot had 
ever trodden before yours. 

It was what you, older, thought you 
must find in lands described as “un- 
known” and “scarcely explored’”—words 
that delighted you, and everyone else, 
though almost everyone denied they did. 
| It was the thing that had stretched out 


| arms to him, the day he came up to the 
|mouth of Green River from the open 


sea, and saw that the lawny glades and 
the forests and beaches had no one in 
them, anywhere at all. It was the thing 


| that was calling him now when he stood 
| alone in the sunlight that shone for him 
| only, among the trees that whispered to 


| have been there! 


no other ear than his. If there had been 
anyone, even, in the little iron house, the 
sense of this calling thing would have 
been obscured. Not that it would not 
He was certain about 


that, even as he was certain about the 


| fact that it was a thing one ought not 


to want. 
Inside the house, a one-roomed hut 
with a partitioned-off copra-store, there 


| was a strong oily copra smell, and a smell 
| of damp that had lately dried. There was 


purply dimness, struck through by one 
blinding fall. of light from the door. 
There was, when the iron shutters were 
set back (no glass was in the windows), a 
bedroom furnished with stretcher and tin 
basin, a sitting-room that had a table 
and two chairs, and some books with 
mushrooms beginning to grow over them, 
a kitchen fitted out with oil-stove, cup, 
plate, spoon, billy-can and frying-pan: 
they were all in the one room. Elliot 
looked at his establishment, and thought, 
with the same sacred delight, that he 
had it to himself; nobody would come 
in here, perhaps for weeks and weeks. 
Nobody could come. The feeling that 
all of us know in a lesser form, springing 
up on hopelessly rainy afternoons, that 
leads us to rejoice over avenues free of 
ironed hoof or rubbered wheel, over door- 


| bells securely silent—had hold of Wicks’ 


overseer. 


E knew well that Wicks meant to jus- 
tify this turning-out to the company, 


|on account of thefts from the store 
| of copra put away for the steamer. 


Elliot was so sure that such thefts had 
never taken place, that he did not even 
trouble to count the bags in the adjoining 
storeroom. Four tons and a third had 
been sent down to the house; four tons 
and a third would be there. He hadn’t 
been sent because of copra, and he was 
not going to bother over it. The house 
was his. The clearing was his. The 
river and the whole great untrodden for- 
est were his. And there was no one— 
no one—no one. Lord, but it was good! 

It was very good, for the usual time. 





At the end of the week Elliot had not 
| tired of “doing for” himself, of having. 
| for the first time in his life, his meals, his 
rest, his walks, his everything, just when 


the complete stengeraphy | he, and no other, liked. He had not tired 
Hill, Springfield, Ohio ' of wandering in the amazing mangrove 


swamps where the knotted tree-roots 
sprang clutchingly up through marsh and 
water like buried witches’ hands; of 
hunting for, and finding, oases of fairy- 
like green lawn, overhung with flowers 
almost too wonderful to be true; of fol- 
lowing the track sheared through the bush 
by the fall of some giant tree, and lighting 
on its powdery shell of a corpse, covered 
with huge fungus-cups that shone, on dusk 
evenings, like lilies of green fire. The 
thought of alligators did not trouble him. 
He had never seen any, and he judged 
the story of the late overseer to be one 
of the fictions by which the native planta- 
tion hand attempts to cover up the 
track of some murderous deed. Floyd, he 
knew, had not been liked by the “boys.” 
As it happened, he himself was popular 
with them, since he had never kicked or 
sworn at them. Wicks, now, was the 
man who might be found, or missed, 
“taken by an alligator,” some day. Not 
he. 


T was a week to steamer-day. 

Elliot had ceased to think very much 
about the steamer, about anything, al- 
most. He used to hear the bitterns a 
great deal at sunset; he wondered, a little. 
why they got louder and louder every 
night, and came closer up to the house, 
but he supposed they must be nesting; 
everything was nesting and mating, in this 
hot midsummer weather. He did not 
go out so much as he had done. He was 
content to sit long and silently on the 
steps that led up from the marshy ground 


to the hut door, smelling the forest 
smells, listening to sounds of bird and 
reptile in the sun-warmed bush, and 


drinking in, with a kind of quiet eager- 
ness, strange pleasures and intoxications, 
to which he could have given, even had 
he wished, no name. But always the 
pleasure was furtive; always he knew 
that it should not have been. 

Of Gladys Wicks he thought some- 
times, when he was lying at night in his 
stretcher bed, listening vaguely to the 
gargling of frogs among the mangroves, 
the chopping and crackling of woodcutter 
birds and wagoner birds in the bush. Of 
course, he wasn’t going to stay here 
always; of course when he left the com- 
pany,—as he must do now,—it was un- 
likely that he would see her again. Why 
should he be sorry? He wasn’t sorry; 
hanged if he was. He wondered, in- 
consequently, what she might have been 
like, if she and Joan could have changed 
places, if she could have been brought up 
in an English rectory, and Joan had been 
left to “do for herself” among the shops 
and offices of great, wicked Sydney town. 
But the idea would not work. He could 





not imagine Joan anything but the 
guarded, gentle creature she was. He 
could not—yes, he could, laughingly— 


picture Gladys going round among the 
old women giving them tracts and tea. 
Heavens, how she would shock the parish! 

On an evening—he was not quite sure 
just what evening; he had lost count of 
the days of the week, since coming to the 
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iron house—Elliot went out for a ramble. 
It was rather near sunset, but he 
thought he could be back before dark. 
There had been heavy rain all day; the 
forest was steaming with it yet, and 
smelling with a million odors, every one 
sweet, too sweet, even, some of them— 
they seemed to pierce to the very marrow 
of the brain, as a sound too shrill stabs 
into the tissues of the ear. 

When you went out, on an evening 
like this, all alone—intensely alone, as 
man can only be in the unpeopled coun- 
tries of the world—you felt, without 
argument and without doubt, that you 
were near the secret, the secret that the 
forest knew, and the high-calling birds, 
and the winds of the Green River, but 
not you. 

You wandered, head down, hands 
clasped behind you, not thinking, or even 
trying to think, letting yourself be taken, 
drunk up by that which was around you. 
The sun went down invisibly behind 
the netted boughs. Green, violet-breasted 
parrots flew screaming to the tree-tops. 
Frogs began to cough. For the first 
time, close at hand, you heard the bit- 
terns, those strange bitterns, beginning 
their evening chorus. It was far off at 
first, then suddenly nearer; then: 

Good God! The people, the ignorant 
people, of Port Moresby were right. 
The magazines were wrong. Jt was not 
bitterns ! 


} genes as if the ground had broken 
away before his feet, stood still. He 
was himself now. He was wide awake; 
the dream was shattered. Almost be- 
side him that terrifying snarling bellow 
sounded again—the sound of no bird 
that ever lived on earth or flew in.air. 


The trees seemed to tremble under its | 


immense vibrations. There was a thick, 
sweet, horrible smell—he had noticed it 
before; he had thought it was some rank 
marsh flower, but now he knew. Flower 
smells did not rise and move about. It 
was coming nearer. 

There was an interval of searing terror, 
filled with mad physical exertion. At the 
end of it—whether it had been long or 
short, he could not have told—he became 
conscious of bruised knees and bleeding 
hands. His sleeves were torn; his helmet 
had fallen off and was lying on the 
ground like a white fungus ever so far 
—twenty feet—below, 

He looked down from the fork of the 


thin, wild breadfruit tree into which he | 


had climbed. What he saw could not be 
true. It could not be a real alligator— 
it was far too big, for one thing, some- 
thing like thirty feet. It had an immense 
open mouth, pinky lined, full of yellow- 
ish teeth. Its green eyes, slit like the 
eyes of goats, were fixed on him with the 
fullest understanding. It did not make 
any noise, but looked, and waited. 

From the mangroves came the snarling 
bellow again. Then there was another 
alligator—he had not seen it come, but 
it was there. He twisted round in the 
tree. There were three more on the other 
side. 

“My God!” he thought. “This must 
be one of the ‘walk-about’ grounds.” 

For he knew, from the natives, that 
alligators, though they live mostly in 
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| M. J. MCGOWAN. WHOSE DISCOVERY LEAVES LESS USE 








FOR SPECIALISTS AND FOR BEAUTY PREPARATIONS. 





SCIENCE DISCOVERS A 
SKIN LAXATIVE! 


Evacuates Pores and Purges Skin of Every Impurity in An Hour; 
A Beautiful Skin Now Mere Matter of Personal Cleanliness 


OMEN, give thanks to Mr. Mc- 
Gowan — an English scientist 
scarce out of his twenties. His 


discovery means every woman can have 
her skin made beautiful while she waits. 


After five years of experiment, an element has 
been found that pAysics one’s skin, Its action 1s 
gentle, but positive It’s use is delightful, not dis- 
tasteful, for it is applied outside. Put it on; slip into 
your easy chair to dream or dose; in less than an 
hour the skin pores move. Impurities that are clog- 
ging your facial pores come out as if squeezed from 
a tube. It’s a wonderful feeling, this flushing of the 
pores. They tingle with relief and relaxation, W hen 
you pick up your hand glass you’ ll almost drop it with 
surprise—for the new bloom of color and velvety 
texture of skin are simply marvelous. Such is the 
magic of modern chemistry. It a/zvays works be- 
cause it is Nature. 


How it Works 


HE scientific name of this new element is 

Terradermalax. It is blended into a soft, plastic 
clay of exquisite smoothness. Place it on the face 
like a poultice, and you soon feel this laxative work- 
ing on every inch of skin. In an hour, or less, wipe 
off with a towel_and with it every blackhead, 
pimple-point, speck and spot of dirt. That’s all. For 
a week or two, itis well to rove theskinevery other 
day. Then once a week suffices. In the end, the 
skin is trained to function without aid. 


Terradermalax is a scientific achievement, not a 
cosmetic, cream or other beauty nostrum. Not 
only harmless, but hygienic and helpful to the skin. 
Women on whom Mr. McGowan experimented 
daily for months, show skins of striking health and 
beauty. Men’s skins, too, are similarly benefited. 


Not on Sale 


NFORTUNATELY, Terradermalax cannot 

be stocked by druggist. The active ingredient 
that loosens the pores of the skin structure must be 
fresh. The laboratory carefully seals each jar and 
dates every label On store shelves, this laxative 
element would lose its force, and then the appli- 
cation would have no more effect than the ordi- 
nary massage. So the laboratory supplies the users 
direct. 


How to Obtain a Supply 
of Terradermalax 


AKING this new material is slow work. 

But the laboratory fills requests for single jars 
in the order received. Each jar is a full two months’ 
supply; with “t comes McGowan’s own directions. 
Send no money, but pay the postman $2.50 when 
he brings it. Furthermore, McGowan, says: ** Any 
woman whose skin and complexion do not receive 
instantaneous and perfectly astonishing benefits that 
she can feel and see may have this sma'l laboratory 
fee back without question.”’ 


Sallow, oily or muddy skin will soon be looked on 
not as a misfortune, but evidence of neglect. So if 
you desire a skin of Godgiven purity, softness and 
coloring, fill out this application now; if you expect 
to be out when postman calls,send $2. 50 with order. 
Same guarantee applies. 


DERMATOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 

329 Plymouth Place, Chicago: 
Please send two months’ supply of freshly compounded 
Terradermalax soonas made. I will pay postman just $2.50 
for everything. My money to be refunded if asked. (31) 





(Write your name very plainly on this line) 


«Complete mai! address here or in margip) 
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water and mud, have dry beaches or lawns 
on which they come ashore from time to 
time. They keep to the same places, 
year in and year out, unless driven away 
by organized — slaughter. Slaughter! 
Why, even if he had been armed— He 
owned nothing but a common little auto- 
matic of small bore, enough to stop an 
attacking native, if one happened along, 
but of no more use, against alligators, 
than a pea-shooter. 


E heard the alligator, the big one, 

close its mouth with a sound like the 
slamming of a door. They began shift- 
ing about in the oozy ground at the foot 
of the tree, moving, in spite of their size, 
as lightly as lizards. He did not think 
that they were concerned with him so 
much as with each other; but all the 
same, if he ventured to come down— 

“Floyd—they found him—without his 
head,” he recalled. What had Floyd 
done? No one would ever know. And 
if he could not hold on to the little fork 
of this little tree until morning, no one 
would ever know about him. 

He could not hold on. He knew it. 
For an hour or two, perhaps—for half 
the night, if terror nerved him to stretch 
his powers beyond all that was commonly 
possible. But the position was painfully 
cramped, and too much strain came on 
his arms. Some time in the darkness he 
would let go and fall— 

He watched the light die. It might 
be, probably it was, the last day he was 
ever going to see. What came after? 
What secrets were there on the other 
side of the veil? Among them surely 
there must be the half-told, never fin- 
ished secret, the something lost, that he 
had so nearly found. 

With a stab, the truth pierced into 
him. These things that the earth and 
the soulless creatures of earth knew, that 
man did not know, were hidden from him 
by the wall of his own consciousness. 
There was but one way of breaking down 
that wall: that way he was to go tonight. 

That—that was why the secrets were 
dark, furtive, tasting of forbidden fruit. 
Through much loneliness, through the 
strange, nameless influences of soulless 
things, one might wear a little chink in 
the wall, might guess, as he had almost 
guessed. But the knowledge was on the 
other side. Here, in these wilds so full 
of peril in all forms, the secrets seemed 
near—because near also, hovering, immi- 
nent, was Death. 

He came back to common things, to 
the grip of his aching thighs and arms, the 
darkened mangrove woods, and the light 
showing low through the trees. The alli- 
gators were still sliding and moving about 
below. Their eyes, with the fading of 
the light, had become phosphorescent; 
their long, ribbed bodies showed so clearly 
that he knew they would soon shine in the 
dark like the fungi that grew on and 
outlined the fallen trees. And the odor 
rose and sickened him. There was no 
bellowing now, only the gargling cough 
of frogs some distance off, and a sound 
like a heart beating, somewhere away on 
the river. There were so many strange, 
inexplicable noises, always, in the bush, 
that— 

What? 


T sounded nearer. It was a launch. 

He took a tighter hold on the tree, 
and shouted. He shouted again ‘and 
again. The sound came nearer. Two 
short blasts from the whistle answered 
him. 

“Some one going down to the coast to 
meet the boat tomorrow,” he thought, 
remembering that the steamer must be 
due. He shouted again. 

The launch had stopped; it must be at 
the landing. He could hear some one 
coming now. 

“Keep away,” he yelled. 
bunch of alligators here.” 

An answer came, astonishingly loud 
and near. He remembered that the 
Green River launch owned a. ship’s 
trumpet for speaking to ships in rough 
weather. 

“Where are you?” 

Gladys! She must not come! 

“Send some one else,” he shouted. “It 
isn’t safe for you. Tell the launch-man 
to come along with a gun. They'll scat- 
ter if he fires.” 

“No knowing what they'll do, so late 
in the evening,” came the odd, hollow 
tones through the trumpet. “There’s no 
launch-man, anyhow. I’m alone. I 
drove her myself. I meant to—oh, no 
matter. Is the dynamite still in the 
store?” 

“What dynamite?” 

“If you don’t know, it is—in a Chinese 
box.” 

“Yes—on the shelf. 
Gladys, don’t you—”’ 

“What are you going to do—get 
eaten? They’re the worst alligators in 
Papua, worse than Kanosia or Bioto 
Creek. Don’t worry. A plug of dyna- 
mite will do their job, if I don’t miss. 
Hold on till I come.” 

It was not yet dark. The light had 
failed early, owing to the rain, but full 
dusk was scarcely due for another quarter 
of an hour. So much time, and no more, 
remained for his chance of life. 

Gladys knew it, better than Elliot 
himself. It was not five minutes before 
he saw her, in her white dress, coming 
along the pig-track that led towards his 
tree. 

“Don’t come,” he called frantically. 

“Rats,” was the only reply. The girl 
was holding, in each hand, a stick of 
dynamite, with fuse attached. A spark, 
just visible in the glowing dusk, crept 
slowly up each fuse. 

“For God’s_ sake,” croaked Eliot, 
hoarse with fear and shouting. Would 
she blow herself to pieces? Would she— 

The ugly things below the tree were 
turning, swinging their great tails in the 
slime. Their absolute noiselessness was 
terrifying. It was certain that they 
scented prey—and she was between them 
and the river. 

Crash! 


“There’s a 


But my God, 


Ts ground seemed to rise up and hit 
Elliot on the back, violently. It 
knocked his breath away for a moment. 
He could not make out where he was. 
Then he became clearly aware that he 
was lying on the ground, below a tree that 
seemed to have suffered damage, that 
something long and gray was smashing 
into the bushes at the far side. of the clear- 
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ing, that another something, long and gray 
and red lay on the ground without moving. 

He got to his feet stiffy. Where was 
the girl? 

Then he saw her. She was walking to- 
ward him in the dusk, swaying as she 
came. 

“It’s so odd,” she said. “It doesn’t 
hurt a bit.” She laughed. “It ought 
to be stopped,” she said. And Elliot 
saw that her right arm was gone, and 
the sleeve of her dress pouring blood! 


N° one who has lived in Papua is ignor- 
ant of the treatment of the typical 
dynamite-wound; if he has never seen 
it, he has certainly heard of it. Elliot, 
putting aside his horror and dismay, im- 
provised a tourniquet, supported the 
girl back to the iron house, and laid her 
on his bed. She would not endure the 
tourniquet; she pulled it off with the 
other hand when he was not looking. 
“Tt hurts,” she said. He had to leave 
her for a little while to find the whisky, 
mix a glass with water, and bring it. 
When he came back, he saw that she had 
pulled away the bandage a second time. 

“Don’t,” she said weakly, when he 
began to replace it. “It’s.no good. I’ve 
got mine. Anyhow, who’d want to live, 
like this?” 

The arteries seemed to have contracted; 
he left the bandage off, since she would 
have it so, and since he was very sure 
the mischief was done. Gladys Wicks 
would not live to be carried down to 
Port Moresby and patched up in the 
hospital. She had given her life—her 
stained, strange life with its veins of 
darkness, its streaks of sudden gold—for 
him, Jim Elliot. 

Growing weaker as the night went on, 
she told him, faintly, that she had come 
down the river alone, as a runaway. She 
had not been able, she said, to stand 
Wicks any longer. And she did not have 
to stand him if she didn’t like. They 
were legally married, in a way, and in a 
way not. There was a flaw—a former 
divorce, not legal in Australia. Well, she 
could ’a’ had her freedom if she’d gone 
the right way about it; Wicks knew that, 
and it made him jealous, sometimes cruel. 

“Tf this hadn’t happened,” she said 
suddenly, just at the turn of the night, 
when the forest was silent, and the swing- 
ing hurricane-lamp threw strange shadows 
on her face, now growing sharp and thin, 
“if this hadn’t happened, I wonder would 
you—” 

Elliot wondered himself, but it was no 
time for wondering. He answered her 
as she wished. 


“Of course, my dearest  girl—of 
course, of course!” He found himself 
crying. 

“I’m going to snuff out—do you 
know?” 

“T—JT—yes.” 


“Wicks wont care, not long he wont. 
I don’t think you’d ’a’ cared long either. 
They don’t, when it’s some one like me. 
You’re a gentleman; you wouldn’t have 
let me know. But—” 

She was silent for a minute. 

“Lost—lost,” she said presently. 

“Oh, dear girl, don’t let those religious 
bogies—” 

“T don’t mean religion.” 
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“Gist? 

“As for the Holy Joe business, well, 
they do say, don’t they, that if you get 
wiped out doing a job for some one else, 
you’re as right as rain. That’s the way 
I take it, anyhow. Give me a nip, a 


stiff one. I want to say something 
more.” 
He gave it. 


“Look here: you clear out of this 
country. You weren’t meant for it. Get 
south. ’S all now. I’m sleepy. Night- 
night!” 


YY BEN the kindly director, who had 
interests in Melbourne, offered to 
have Elliot put in a suburban branch of 
the bank, he made objection. Could he 
not be placed in Collins Street? 

“Of course you can,” said the manager. 
“But it’s heavier work, and no more pay. 
I should think you’d—” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t!” said the young 
man with something like a shudder. “I— 
I like people, plenty of people, millions.” 





NUTTINA 


(Continued from page 74) 








pocket—the queen of diamonds! Very 
careless of you, I must say! It’s not 
often I find anyone using the back of his 
neck as a hiding-place—but here we have 
them—a pretty collection indeed!” 
“How perfectly delicious! I always 
wanted to see just how that’s done!” 
And Peggy, enraptured by Nuttina’s 
prowess, received his assurance that she 
could do it herself; nothing was simpler. 
Having infuriated Tetlow almost to the 
unendurable point by demanding what 
had become of his watch and then draw- 
ing it from a Sévres urn, Nuttina pro- 
ceeded to perform other tricks, with 
Peggy, an enthusiastic ally, assisting him. 
It could not be denied that he did the 
tricks deftly. His diffidence passed, 
though he never wholly lost his gravity. 
Barnes, avoiding Tomlin’s eyes, applauded 
the prestidigitator vociferously. There 
seemed to be nothing that Nuttina 
couldn’t do with cards, from sailing them 
one by one across the long room so that 
they made a neat pile, to picking any 
card asked for from the pack which 
Peggy manipulated under his instructions. 
Billy Caldwell, thinking he might stop 
a performance which threatened to con- 
tinue forever, seated himself at the piano 
and began to play, laboriously picking out 
tunes with one finger to express his sense 
of utter desolation. Peggy, who by this 
time had elicited from Nuttina the in- 
formation that he had at times experi- 
mented a little with mind-reading, paused 
to urge Billy to play “Whose Eyes are 
Dearest?” which she thought the best of 
all the new songs. Caldwell hadn’t heard 
of it, but offered as a substitute a frightful 
one-finger rendition of “Tell Me Good-by 
Again, Love,” which caused the rest of 
the six to giggle and indulge in significant 
gestures in the general direction of Nut- 
tina. 
The parlor entertainer displayed his 
mind-reading powers by finding a pencil 
which Peggy hid behind a clock on the 
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fication of refinement. 
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Pears’ Soap 


SOAP 











Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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INSTEAD OF KALSO 
LABASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and conduces to 
the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, sanitary, economical; for 
interior surfaces, plaster, or wallboard—in full five-pound packages; direc- 

tions on package; mixes with cold water. 


ALABASTINE CO., 578 Grandville Avenue, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ABLACH, 


Face Powper 


Not like Lablache, pas du tout, do I find 
other powders for my complexion, 
Because, ma cherie, Lablache is so re- 
fined, clinging, and 
invisible—so del- 
icately fragrant. 


I adore it, and must 
have it always. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


They may be danger- 
ous, ah White, Pink 
or Cream, a box 
of druggistsor by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
10c for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 8 
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Edith Roberts, popular Paramount Film Star, 
favors Garda Face Powder 
ORDS cannot describe the wonderful, 
new fragrance—the soft, clinging qual- 
ity—of Garda Face Powder, so we are 
letting Garda tell its own story in a dainty 
One-Week Sample. Request this free sample 
today. There’s a fresh, clean puff with every 
box of 


uN en 


Garda Toilet Requisites—and over 150 other 
Watkins Products—are delivered to the 
home by more than 5500 Watkins Dealers. 
The Watkins Dealer is a business person of 
integrity—it pays you to patronize him. He 
saves you time and money. He brings you 
real Watkins Products, known for quality 
throughout 54 years and used by more than 
20 million people today! If a Watkins Dealer 
has not called recently, write us and we'll 
see that you are supplied. 


| One-Week Sample FREE! | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample of 
Garda Face Powder perfumed with dainty 
new Garda odor; also attractive booklet on 
beauty and Garda products. 


Territories open for Watkins Dealers. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 


Winona, Minn. (2) Established 1868 














Dept. 284 The Original 
Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 








Sonate free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
D, Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 














[SEX KNOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by igno- 
rance and adds much to individual and mar- 
ried happiness. 


° ” 
“Where Knowledge Means Happiness 
is a book that tells simply 
clearly vital facts 
Every man and woman should know 
Every husband and wife should know 
Descriptive circular free on request. 
Sent postpaid for $1. Cash, stamps, 
money onder or check. Dept. 10, 

KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 

10 West 7ist St. New York City 
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“Beauty is one part Nature 
and three parts Care 


It is one of the miracles of this swift- 
moving age that beauty has been 
brought within every womans reach. 
No matter how old you are— Eliza- 
beth Arden can bring you the beauty 
you desire. She particularly recom- 
mends her 

Venetian Pore Cream—to close relaxed 
pores and refine a coarse skin. $1 by mail. 
Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream — to 
keep the skin youthfully smooth and unlined. 
$2 by mail. 

Write Elizabeth Arden a frank description of 


. She will send you_her informative 
trey Su at Beautyjul,’”’ with 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d'Oro, 673-E Fifth Ave., New York 
London, 25 Old Bond St. Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore 








library mantel. To accomplish this it 
became necessary for Peggy to blindfold 
Nuttina and then he must needs hold her 
hand during the search. All this caused 
Tomlin the most poignant anguish. He 
didn’t know whether, if he were armed, 
he would kill Nuttina first or give prece- 
dence to the idiot Barnes. 


AVING demonstrated his gift for 


finding concealed articles, Nuttina 
turned and blinked solemnly at the 
company. 


Peggy now took note of the fact that 
Caldwell was still pecking at the piano, 
and that the sounds he was evoking from 
the instrument were not agreeable. The 
old guard were supporting Caldwell, en- 
couraging him to further efforts, not that 
they enjoyed the hideous sounds, but 
because they found in them an expression 
of their fury at Mr. Deal’s undoubted 
success with Peggy. 

“For heaven’s sake, Billy,” Peggy ex- 
claimed, approaching the piano, “if we 
must have music, let’s find somebody who 
can play!” 

“The point is well taken,” Barnes flung 
in instantly. “Now that Mr. Deal has 
proved himself so versatile, perhaps—” 

“Tt would certainly be a great relief if 
Mr. Deal should include music among his 
accomplishments.” And Peggy smiled 
sweetly upon Nuttina. 

“T’m afraid,” he remarked softly, “that 
I’m appropriating too much time.” He 
smiled wanly as though, mistrustful of 
his powers, he shrank from inflicting him- 
self upon them further. 

“We're all so anxious to hear you!” 
And Peggy added: “Please, Mr. Deal!” 

Nuttina advanced upon the piano 
slowly, with every manifestation of tim- 
idity, as though it were an unfamiliar and 
dangerous contrivance. 

“Really, I’m no Paderewski, you un- 
derstand—” he murmured. 

He eyed the keys for a moment while 

a grim silence fell upon the room. With- 
out the slightest change of countenance 
he began playing Rubenstein’s “Melody 
| in F.” Barnes observed that he was 
playing it with intelligence and feeling. 
| Waiting for the last chords to die away, 
the gentleman from Kernville became a 
man of action. He drew back his coat 
sleeves and stepped on the loud pedal. 
With the greatest dexterity and with 
growing animation he played the “Melody 
in F” with variations—amazingly intricate 
variations that preserved Rubenstein only 
to mock and jeer at him. And having 
concluded this impiety, Nuttina jazzed 
the “Melody in F,” jazzed it with a jazzi- 
ness that caused the vibrations of the 
| quivering piano to rattle the pictures on 
the wall. 

Mr. Raymond, disturbed in his perusal 
of a new novel, appeared to learn the 
cause of the unwonted racket; and Mrs. 
Raymond, who had been ill, left her bed 
to steal down the stairs in her dressing- 
gown and peer into the drawing-room. 
As a mere exhibition of physical endur- 
ance his performance would have won 
the plaudits of an audience not so sullenly 
| hostile. When he rose, Peggy burst into 
exclamations of extravagant praise. 

“That was perfectly mar-velous! Why, 
Mr. Deal, I didn’t know anyone not a 
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professional could play like that! — It’s 
a shame we didn’t have a larger audi- 
ence!” 


Cos one groaned. Barnes believed 
it was Tomlin, though among the 
original six, credit for this manifestation 
of impotent rage was given to Carl Jes- 
sup. Peggy heard the groan, and it may 
have caused her to take a rose from her 
corsage and pin it on Nuttina’s coat with 
an air of bestowing a decoration for valor 
on the battlefield. Jessup, who had sent 
the roses, noted the transfer with a twinge 
of acutest jealousy. 

“My dear boy! My dear boy!” This 
from Barnes, who wrung Nuttina’s hand 
and told him that never, never had he 
heard a pianist who so wholly satisfied 
him. Mr. Raymond, who had listened as 
one petrified to the recital, added his own 
words of appreciation, eying the per- 
former as though he were some newly 
discovered animal that had for the first 
time been brought into captivity. 

“You certainly know how to line ’em 
out! Staying in town long?” 

“T’m living here now, sir. I just lately 
moved down from Kernville,” Nuttina 
answered. ; 

“Mr. Deal is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club,” Barnes explained, delight- 
ing in publishing this information before 
the other members of that exclusive or- 
ganization, who resented with all the 
strength of their earnest souls the fact 
that George Buckingham Deal did, in- 
deed, belong to their club. 

“Peggy, you must play for Mr. Deal!” 
said Mr. Raymond. “I’ve spent a lot 
of money on your music, and I’d like to 
hear what an expert says of your work.” 

Peggy said she couldn’t think of it 
after the glorious playing they had just 
listened to, but Nuttina’ urged her, 

While she played a Chopin nocturre 
stumblingly, Nuttina stood some distance 
away with a rapt look on his face, lifting 
his head occasionally under some com- 
pulsion of the melody. 

“Oh, that was horrid!” cried Peggy 
when she had gotten through it, and they 
all burst into applause—all but Nuttina. 

“Your feeling for music is exquisite,” 
he said in the low, tense tone of one who 
had been deeply moved in the innermost 
recesses of his being. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Deal!” murmured 
Peggy. “Of course I never really have 
taken my music seriously.” 

“Can’t you two play a duet?” asked 
Barnes with sudden evil inspiration. 

The effect of this was to precipitate a 
panic. The gentlemen of the old guard 
rose aS one man. Peggy hardly noticed 
that they were going, and left it to her 
father to make sure they found their 
hats. It was remembered against her 
that Peggy always saw her visitors to the 
door in the jolliest informal fashion. 

Tomlin watched their departure en- 
viously, and then followed Mr. Raymond 
to the library that he might avoid fur- 
ther strain upon his nerves. 


BARNES held his ground, insisting 
upon the duet and advising as to the 
selection of a composition for the pur- 
pose. The piece chosen for four hands 
was one which Peggy had played with 
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another girl at a school recital. She 
hadn’t looked at it since, she protested, 
but Nuttina said that it would come back 
to her once she got started, that being his 
own experience with old music. They 
got through it after many halts, each 
pause being an occasion for merriment. 
The clearing of the room had exercised 
a salutary effect upon Nuttina’s spirits. 
His restraint passed; and anyone would 
have thought that he and Peggy had been 
friends from their dancing-school days. 

Tomlin, having solaced himself with a 
cigarette, reappeared to find Barnes par- 
ticipating in a lively discussion of old 
ballads. 

“Nothing is so adorable!” cried Peggy 
ecstatically. “And you do sing, Mr. 
Deal?” 

Nuttina admitted that he had given 
some attention to voice, but more that 
he might appreciate good singing when 
he heard it. Peggy had “taken voice,” 
though only for a few months, as her 
teacher was very cross with her for not 
practicing. However, out of these con- 
fessions it seemed possible that they 
might try a few old songs some evening. 

Tomlin, seeing all the evenings to the 
brink of eternity devoted to ballads, went 
to the hall and put on his overcoat, re- 
turning with the mild suggestion that 
possibly they had kept the household 
awake long enough. 


AS they left, Tomlin received from 
Peggy almost the first word she had 
spoken to him all evening, and it was not 
of a nature to comfort him greatly. 

“Fred, it was dear of you to bring Mr. 
Deal to call! And I give you all the 
credit for bringing Mr. Barnes too—that 
dear old fraud!” 

“IT had to kidnap them both to get 
them here! That’s the truth of it!” 
Barnes declared. 

“Oh, Mr. Deal, you did say Thursday 
evening, didn’t you?” Peggy asked, fixing 
her eyes intently upon Nuttina, who had 
gotten himself into his smart polo-coat. 
“I was just thinking that—maybe—it’s 
possible—well, my engagement for to- 
morrow was for bridge at the Gladdings, 
and just possibly I might get out of it, 
as I was only to fill in and they can 
easily ask some one else. If you’re not 
busy and would call me up about dinner 
time—” 

“Certainly, Miss Raymond. You may 
be sure that if you are free I'll come 
running!” 

“Tt seems a pity if Mr. Deal and I 
are going to go over those old songs, we 
shouldn’t do it while we’re both so en- 
thusiastic,” she said, turning to Barnes. 
“And Fred, after we’ve practiced a little, 
we'll want you to come and hear them 
too!” 

“T shall merely exist until you summon 
me,” said Tomlin spitefully; but Peggy 
only laughed and told him he was getting 
to be a worse grouch all the time, and 
that he never did take any interest in 
anything but his business. Which was 
hardly just, considering the deep and 
jealous interest he took in Peggy. 

When they reached the Club, Nuttina 
thanked them, though not effusively, for 
a pleasant evening and betook himself to 
his room. 
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The moment he was out of sight, Tom- 
lin attacked Barnes bitterly for what he 
declared to be a blunder the magnitude 
of which no terms at his command could 
describe. 

“That’s just what I was afraid of! 
All these hicks are full of small-town 
parlor-trick stuff, and certainly he has 
the whole line. And Peggy just ate it 
up! That fool hasn’t anything else to 
do, and he'll be at the house right after 
| breakfast every morning. You’ve gummed 
| the whole business, and instead of help- 
ing me, you'll be responsible if she mar- 
ries him.” 

“Gently, my boy—gently!” replied 
Barnes with a paternal air he affected 
with his juniors. “It’s my idea to let 
Nuttina run his course. The moment 
Peggy gets tired of him, you'll be stand- 
ing in the wings ready to spring right 
into the breach and be the man of the 
| hour. Peggy’s interest in music is only 
| superficial, and a big dose of it will cure 

her.” 

“Why,” Tomlin blurted, having paid 
no attention whatever to what Barnes 
| had been saying, “even Peggy’s father 
seemed taken with that little fool! And 
| when he finds out he has .money—” 
| “The thought of a mercenary motive 
entering into the sketch is extremely dis- 
pleasing to me!” declared Barnes. “Ray- 
mond is a valued client of mine, and I 
know his mental processes exceedingly 
well. I shall manage everything. The 
course of true love never did run smooth, 
but in this case we'll let the wheels bump 
over the ties for a time, knowing that in 
the end they will hit the rails again.” 








N the fortnight following, Nuttina was 

much less constantly in the Club than 
formerly. His demeanor was unchanged; 
and though the men he had met at the 
Raymonds now spoke to him perforce, 
he made no attempt to presume upon 
their acquaintance. He continued to eat 
his meals alone except when now and 
then Barnes joined him. Tomlin sulked 
ir’,the presence of the lawyer, who chose 
to pay no heed to his friend’s discomfi- 
ture. Tomlin knew, just as Barnes knew, 
that Nuttina left the Club regularly every 
evening at exactly twenty minutes of 
eight, which gave him just time enough 
to motor to the Raymonds and land on 
the doorstep at eight o’clock. 

The roadster Nuttina had purchased 
on the day after his presentation to 
Peggy was one of the snappiest parked 
in front of the Club. Tidings reached 
Tomlin through various sources that not 
only was the despised Deal in nightly 
attendance upon Peggy, frequently ap- 
peared with her at parties to which she 
caused him to be invited, but that she 
| was seen with him in the roadster, whiz- 
| zing along the highways on the outskirts 
of town. Many people were inquiring 
as to Nuttina’s identity; and when he 
appeared at the theater with Peggy and 
her father and mother and a maiden 
aunt who was visiting them, and sat with 
| them in a box, everyone who knew the 
Raymonds began to say that it looked as 
though Peggy’s latest might be her last. 

Tomlin, who viewed the box-party with 
several other Club members, felt himself 
sinking. He had never thought of asking 
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Peggy’s parents to the theater or to any 
other place of public entertainment. 
Afterward he was obliged to watch the 
party partaking of a supper in the Club 


dining-room, and this so upset him that | 
he went upstairs to rout Barnes out of | 


bed that he might abuse him. 


' Y dear inconsolable one,” said 
Barnes, lounging 

room a week later, “I have news!” 
“They’re engaged, I suppose,” snarled 
Tomlin. 
work of it.” 
“Not that,” replied Barnes, dropping 
into a chair and placing his feet on Tom- 
lin’s bed. “My news is that Papa Ray- 
mond is disturbed about this Nuttina 
business. You know he’s been very 
friendly to you; he wants Peggy to marry 
you; that’s been in his mind all along. He 
realizes that a girl with Peggy’s tempera- 
mental nature must marry her opposite 


—a steady-going, strong, sensible chap | 
Now Nuttina has intimated | 


like you. 
to him in the frankest way that he 
wishes to be considered a suitor for 
Peggy’s hand.” 

“Well, hurry along with it!” 

“Raymond likes the boy well enough; 
there is something likable about the 
youngster—you’d admit it if you weren’t 
seeing everything through green specta- 
cles. Raymond asked my counsel as to 
some means of getting rid of him. Noth- 
ing unkind, you know, but some scheme 
for easing him down and out without too 
great a jar. And I’ve made the sugges- 
tion that he tell Nuttina that he ought 
to have some regular occupation—that 


| 


into Tomlin’s 


“I must say he made quick | 


old and irrefutable philosophy that every | 


young man should work whether he needs 
to or not. So I’ve suggested to Raymond 
that he take Nuttina into his machine- 
shop. Perhaps wearing overalls in a big 
noisy place like Raymond’s engine-fac- 


tory will take the jazz out of him. He'll | 


at least have something to do besides 
chasing over the hills and far away with 
Peggy, and he’ll be too tired at night to 
pound the Raymond piano.” 

A grin slowly crept over Tomlin’s face 
as hope kindled in his soul. 

“If that doesn’t work, what are you 
going to do?” he demanded. 

“We'll take that up when we come to 
it,” Barnes answered. “But understand, 
I’m anxious to serve all concerned, and 
I confess that I don’t share your ani- 
mosity toward the boy. Considering the 
amount of temperament he carries, he’s 
a mighty nice little chap. I advise you 
to get in your work now before the rest of 
the old crew find out what’s in the air.” 


TT foreman of Shop Number Two 
of the Raymond Boiler & Engine 
Company good-naturedly took George 
Buckingham Deal into his ward and keep, 
and turned him over to an old employee 
who operated a planer, with an injunc- 
tion to give the boy a good try-out. 
Nuttina addressed himself to his new 
task with his accustomed gravity. He 
looked much younger than his age in his 
new overalls and jumper, and his small, 
delicate figure touched the chivalry of his 
fellow-workmen. He had a lunch put 
up for him at the Club and ate it on a 
bench with several of the men who had 
showed their friendliness toward him. 
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He did what he was told and put on 
no airs. If his frail hands suffered by 
contact with the sharp edges of steel, he 
made no complaint. Some of his ques- 
tions, born of a complete ignorance of 
machinery, created merriment; but on 
the whole he was voted a nice kid, queer 
but likable, and a good little sport. He 
tactfully tried to accommodate his man- 
ner of speech to the familiar talk of his 
associates, and toward the end of the 
week he began introducing them to a 
new and astonishing field of thought. 

“The sounds in this shebang are won- 
derful,” he announced as he perched on 
a workbench at lunch time. “When the 
whole shop’s going, you only get the 
lower octaves—a sort of boom like a 
whole orchestra of kettledrums. Then 
you can pick out the rattle and quiver 
of the planers, and the scream of the 
radial is like high C badly played on a 
fiddle. And there’s a machine back yon- 
der that cuts in now and then on an 
open G string. There’s enough range of 
tone in the shop to play a symphony if 
you could only control the noise.” 

He bit into a sandwich and filled his 
neighbor’s tin cup with coffee from his 
thermos bottle. That the shop-sounds 
were anything more than frightful dis- 
cords or that they might possess a sig- 





occurred to them. In a few days he had 

ingeniously fashioned out of steel and 
| wood a xylophone on which he played 
for the delight of the whole shop. 

Having mastered the trick of running 
the planer, Nuttina had more time for 
studying the notes and chords evoked by 
the various machines. He would pause 
and listen to a new note struck some- 
where and try to mark its source. 

“This shop’s got a regular normal tone,” 
he gravely informed his noon-hour audi- 
ence. “If anything gets out of kelter, 
you can tell it in a minute.” 

“Right you are, son!” said the fore- 
| man approvingly. “I don’t know the 

tunes the way you do, but if anything 
| slips, you bet I notice it.” 
| A few days later the foreman was in 
| the yard when Nuttina, busily engaged 
| in operating his planer, stepped aside and 
listened intently. A discordant sound 
sent him running toward the fan-engine 
of the ventilating system, and he yelled, 
looking about for the foreman: 

“She’s off the key! She’s lost the 
pitch; something’s wrong with the fan- 
engine!” 

The foreman, just entering the door, 
lifted his head, listened for an instant 
and then jumped for the throttle valve 
and shut off the engine. 

“Good work, son! 
running away. 
right!” 

“The normal tone of the fan and en- 
gine is a heavy bass, like drums a long 
way up the road,” Nuttina gravely ex- 
plained; “and I thought it was queer 
the way the drums kept coming nearer 
at quicker time.” 


occured for a musical ear, had never 





The engine was 
You gotta good ear, all 


ARNES dragged the reluctant and 

grumbling Tomlin to the Raymonds 
one night, merely, he said, for purposes 
of observation. 





“We must keep in touch with the situ- 
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ation,” said the lawyer. “I beg of you, 
don’t show irritation if you find our tal- 
ented young friend dominating the 
house.” 


Nuttina was not only there ahead of 
them, but seated at the piano, Mr. Ray- 
mond beside him and Peggy hovering 
near. 


“Just sit down,” said Raymond, “and 
excuse us for a moment; Mr. Deal is 
explaining something that interests me 
very much.” 

It did not interest Tomlin at all, but 
Barnes gave Nuttina’s elucidation his 
complete attention. 

“Those castings we’re getting from the 
foundry right now are harder than they 
were when I went to work,” Nuttina was 
saying. “The tone at first when we ran 
them through the drill was pretty close 
to fa—do, re, me, fa—do you catch the 
idea, Mr. Raymond? But lately the 
tone’s gone into a higher register—like 
that!” Nuttina hummed as he struck 
the keys. “Those castings are harder 
than they ought to be. It takes longer to 
trim them up. From what the boys at 
the shop say, it’s up to the foundry to 
make the castings softer—leave them in 
the sand longer. And if you'll notice the 
boring-mill, there’s a growl—it’s some- 
thing like this—” He hummed again as 
he found chords that elicited something 
akin to the sound he described. “Now, 
the note oughtn’t to change the way it 
does, and it wouldn’t if the core of the 
cylinder-casting were true. You ought 
to put in a kick to the foundry about 
that. You’re wasting time, because the 
workmen have to run the boring-mill 
slower to keep from breaking the cutting 
tool. When the core is true, the borer 
hits a uniform note—there! But when 
it’s crooked, it varies, ranging above and 
below the normal tone—like this—” 

“There’s something in that,” remarked 
Mr. Raymond. “Our efficiency man 
ought to have noticed those things.” 


“ye see, Papa, it takes a musician to 
discover little things like that,” cried 
Peggy with undisguised admiration for 
the young hero. 

“Well, I guess music helps a little in 
everything,” said Nuttina. 

“It’s quite remarkable,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond, turning to Barnes. “I’ve been in 
a machine-shop all my life, and I never 
thought anything about the noises except 
that they’re disagreeable. We can make 
a real economy in production by follow- 
ing these suggestions.” 

“T’ve told you all the time, Papa, that 
George was a genius!” said Peggy, be- 
stowing a fond look upon Nuttina. 

The remark and the look brought Tom- 
lin to the verge of collapse. As it be- 
came apparent that they were not essen- 
tial to the intelligent discussion of the 
merit of Johannes Brahms, which Peggy 
now opened for the evident purpose of 
giving Nuttina a chance to expound that 
composer, Barnes removed the despair- 
ing Tomlin from the house. 

“Tt’s all over,” Tomlin groaned as 
Barnes lifted him into his machine. 

“Not yet, my dear Fred! The boy’s 
got about all there is out of the melodi- 
ous whir and clang of the machinery. We 
must find a way of shifting his line of 
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interest, and at the first chance you must 
throw forward your strongest battalions.” 

“But can’t you see Raymond’s crazy 
about that idiot? To think a practical 
man like Raymond would fall for a lot 
of drool about the tunes in his own ma- 
chine-shop!” 

“It’s true that the points he suggested 
seemed to impress Raymond, but that 
doesn’t mean that he wants to marry his 
only child to a young man who, if he 
was taken into the family, would play 
the Raymond plant as though it were a 
pipe-organ! I’m going to arrange with 
Mrs. Abby Thornton to ask you on a 
house-party she’s pulling off at her coun- 
try-place next week. What you want to 
do at the Thornton farm is to renew 
Peggy’s interest in Nature, the dear 
mother of us all. Keep her on horse- 
back, call her attention to the sweet 
chirrupings of the gladsome choristers of 
woodland and vale, and she will forget 
the boy wonder of Kernville and his 
piano-thumping. Peggy’s already ac- 
cepted her invitation—but she doesn’t 
know yet that you’re on the list.” 

“You're sure Peggy hasn’t got an in- 
vitation for that half-wit?” 

“Confident of it! How lovely the stars 
are tonight! What a solace they are to 
the troubled spirit of man!” 


UST hoping you’d turn up!” exclaimed 

Barnes, intercepting Nuttina the eve- 
ning of the day Peggy and Tomlin left 
town for Sunset Lodge, the Thornton’s 
country-place. “I need you like thun- 
der!” 

“You know you can call on me for 
anything, Mr. Barnes,” the young man 
replied amiably. “I’m feeling just a 
little bit lonely!” 

“I understand perfectly! The intrepid 
Peggy has fled to the country, and we do 
miss her when she’s away. Tomlin’s a 
lucky dog; he’s at the house-party too— 
doesn’t belong to the proletariat like you 
and me.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know Mr. Tomlin had 
gone!” Nuttina’s face registered anxious 
alarm. With a gesture that dismissed 
Tomlin, Barnes became confidential. 

“You're the only man I know who can 
help me out of this predicament. You 
have the discernment, the nice under- 
standing my plight requires.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Nuttina, his 
curiosity piqued. 

“T want you to dine with me here to- 
night, to meet my sister, Mrs. Dinsmore, 
and her daughter, who’ve just got home 
today after a winter in New York. Their 
house isn’t quite in order, but they'll be 
settled soon. My sister is a jolly soul— 
not a crab like me. You’re bound to 
like her.” 

Nuttina was sure he would like Barnes’ 
sister. His spirits, which had touched zero 
when Peggy told him that she was leav- 
ing town unexpectedly, rose under the 
impulsion of the lawyer’s friendliness. 

“My niece, Constance, knows hardly 
anyone here, as she’s been away in school 
or traveling with my sister. Conny has 
an artistic bug—I swear I don’t know 





where she got it, as her father, who died | 


several years ago, was a wholesale drug- | 


gist, and shrank from art in all its forms, 
and my sister is a sportswoman—wonder- 
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Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will Help You 
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ful golfer and all that. It bores her 
greatly that Conny insists on dabbling 
with art—the child really thinks she can 
paint, and in New York she’s been min- 
gling with those absurd Greenwich Village 
people and is full of Bohemian ideas. 
Her mother is anxious to bring her back 
to normal, and so it occurs to me, 
George,’—Barnes had not previously 
called him by his first name, and Deal’s 
heart warmed under the familiarity,—“it 
occurs to me that you may be of help to 
us. Of course, Conny isn’t really inter- 
ested in painting—it’s all imaginary. You 
know how young girls get a whim of that 
sort. We must get her into healthy ways 
of thinking. I can see that you under- 
stand and sympathize with the situation.” 

Nuttina murmured inarticulately, over- 
come that Barnes should be asking his 
assistance in so delicate a matter. 

“Conny’s not what I’d call a pretty girl, 
but she’s clever and amusing. To show 
my hand fully, there’s a young chap in 
New York, a poet or something, that 
Conny’s pretty keen about. Her mother 
is quite distressed; that’s really why she’s 
come home. We must find ways of inter- 
esting Conny here,” Barnes ended, mus- 
ingly. 

“Anything I can do!” exclaimed Nut- 
tina, near to bursting with pride that he 
was chosen of all the young men in town 
to assist in amusing Miss Dinsmore. 

Barnes had lied outrageously when he 
said that his niece was deficient in come- 
liness. It would have been a crime for 
any girl to be prettier. She was small— 
a trifle shorter even than Deal—dark- 
eyed, with a roguish smile that one waited 
for and was grateful for when it came. 
She wore her hair bobbed, and the bob- 
bing, perceptible under a smart red hat, 
added considerable to her general piquan- 
cy. She was eighteen and _ possessed 
all the freshness, grace, spontaneity and 
general charm that belong to that beatific 
age. Meeting her in the ladies’ recep- 
tion-room, George Buckingham Deal ex- 
perienced the most agreeable sensations. 
After shaking hands with Mrs. Dinsmore, 
he bowed low before taking the necessary 
five steps that brought him within reach 
of the hand that Miss Dinsmore extended. 

“Uncle Dudley is terribly enthusiastic 
about you! He said I must meet you 
first of all!” 

Nuttina thought he had never before 
heard so beautiful a voice. Her drawl 
was delicious. He walked beside her into 
the dining-room, treading air. At the 
small round table Barnes and Mrs. Dins- 
more had much to say te each other of 
business matters and the settling in the 
long unoccupied Dinsmore house, which 
made it necessary for Nuttina and Conny 
to amuse each other, and this they did 
without the slightest difficulty. 

“You play prodigiously, Uncle Dudley 
says.” He wondered whether she chose 
long words merely for the joy of drawl- 
ing them. “I adore music, though I don’t 
play a note. I’m simply crazy about 
painting, though I suppose I haven’t the 
slightest talent.” 

“That,” said Nuttina gallantly, “re- 
mains to be seen! I draw a little—it’s 
just something to fuss at. .I was taking 
lessons at the art-school, but I: had to 
quit when I went into the machine-shop.” 
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Already the machine-shop and Peggy 
seemed to belong to a remote past. 
Conny laughed delightedly at the thought 
of his being in a machine-shop; she had 
never heard of anything so perfectly ab- 
surd. For the first time he saw that it 
was indeed ridiculous that he was spend- 
ing his days in a machine-shop to con- 
vince Peggy Raymond’s father that he 
was an industrious and serious-minded 
man. 

“If it wont bore you,” said Conny, “I’d 
like to show you some of my sketches. 
You can at least tell me how bad they 
are!” 

He protested that they couldn’t possi- 
bly be bad, it being in his mind that no 
one so obviously created for adoration 
could fail to draw and paint with a mas- 
terly hand. 

Mrs. Dinsmore was complaining of the 
difficulty of getting help to settle the 
house, and Nuttina at once volunteered 
his services. 

“T can easily drop my work at the 
shop,’ he said; and Barnes supported 
this with the careless suggestion that 
probably he had got all out of the shop 
there was in it. 

They motored out to the house, where 
Nuttina, duly importuned, made the piano 
ring while Barnes and his sister roamed 
about discussing some contemplated al- 
terations. Conny produced an armful of 
sketches and water-colors which Nuttina 
viewed critically from, many angles, prais- 
ing her technique in sophisticated terms. 
He would hardly call her an amateur, he 
said. 


Steer Barnes was ready to leave, 
Nuttina had pledged Mrs. Dinsmore 
and Conny to breakfast with him the next 
morning at a hotel, placed his car at their 
disposal, promised to help them unpack 
and wash windows if necessary, and made 
tentative arrangements to show Conny 
over the city, pilot her through the Art 
Institute and take her to sketch at some 
wonderful places he had discovered on 
the river. 

“It’s a relief to find that there’s some 
one here who can sympathize with Con- 
ny’s ambitions, and it’s nice of you to 
offer to help me with my problems,” said 
Mrs. Dinsmore, who had heard from 
Barnes the most favorable reports of 
George Buckingham Deal. 

“T don’t believe I’ll be as lonely as I 
expected,” said Conny. “I didn’t sup- 
pose anyone out here knew all about the 
new movement in art as Mr. Deal does. 
He’s a perfect revelation!” 

The revelation of George Buckingham 
Deal’s versatility as a handy man about 
the house endeared him to Mrs. Dins- 
more vastly. He waged battle royal in 
her behalf with carpenters, painters, 
paperhangers and plumbers, cut the grass 
and even assisted Conny in preparing 
luncheon to obviate the necessity of going 
downtown for meals. 

“He’s a dear boy!” Mrs. Dinsmore ex- 
claimed to her brother. “He and Conny 
are just like children together. She’s 
not even reading the letters that come 
twice a day from her Greenwich Vil- 
lage poet!” 

“Things are going splendidly,” said 
Barnes. “We're witnessing the most 
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beautiful love-story ever enacted. And 
they’ve been acquainted only four days!” 

“But Dudley, you wouldn’t want the 
matter to become serious?” asked Mrs, 
Dinsmore. “They’re so young!” 

“It would be a perfect arrangement,” 
declared Barnes. “They’re tuned to about 
the same key and are gentle little lamb- 
kins that could play very prettily in the 
same pasture for life.” 


MLIN walked into Barnes’ office as 
the lawyer was opening his mail. 

“Back, are you? Doesn’t seem possi- 
ble you’ve been gone a week. You look 
as fit as a fiddle!” 

“Tt’s all right, old man! I’ve won out, 
and the engagement will be announced in 
a few weeks. Meanwhile—mum’s the 
word!” 

“Congratulate you with all my heart!” 
Barnes rose to shake hands. “As I told 
you all the time, all you needed was a 
chance to impress Peggy with your mer- 
its. She forgot the boy marvel very 
quickly, I dare say?” 

“Well, Peggy was awfully sweet about 
all that,” said Tomlin earnestly. “She’s 
the dearest girl alive, and the boy did 
interest her a little.” 

“That’s fine, Fred.” 

“Peggy and I are going to be nice to 
him. You'll have to admit that Peggy 
did do a lot for him; and it’s just a little 
strange that he doesn’t seem to appreciate 
her kindness. He didn’t answer her note. 
It isn’t possible the boy’s ill—worried 
himself sick over Peggy’s absence, I 
mean?” 

“Well, hardly! He’s very much alive 
and terribly busy. You know how en- 
thusiastic he is about any new hobby—” 

“Oh, the machine-shop; we must get 
him out of the shop—of course that’s no 
use any more. I rather think I'll give a 
little dinner for him at the Country Club, 
put him in the way of meeting a bunch 
of our nicest young people.” 

“Well, love has a humanizing effect, 
they say, and you certainly treated that 
boy as though he were the devil. I should 
think you would want to ease your con- 
science. Only there’s one difficulty in 
the way of that—you’ve got to catch him 
first!” 

“Good Lord, he _ hasn’t skipped!” 
blurted Tomlin. 

“Well, no! But he’s dated up to king- 
dom come with a new girl—complete in- 
fatuation on both sides. A young niece 
of mine that I put in his way.” 

“Humph! Musical, I suppose?” 

“No—paints. The psychology of the 
whole matter is very simple. He hit it 
off musically with Peggy; so I switched 
him off to pen-and-ink and water-colors 
with a new girl as his inspiration. He’s 
a quick little worker—abandoned Ray- 
mond’s shop the day after he met Conny. 


“I hope you realize that I’ve been diligent 


in your behalf?” 

“Rather! What are you going to 
charge for your services?” 

“Not a cent, for I'll admit now that I 
came near gumming the whole business. 
I advise you to lose no time in placing 
the conventional ring on the proper fin- 
ger of Peggy’s left hand. When you're 
dealing with temperaments, you can’t 
take a chance!” 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
| Blue-jay. Atouch stops the pain in- 
| stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same, 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 279 
for valuable book, “Correct "Care of the Feet." 








For Sore Throat, Hoarseness 


Coughing, and all nas troubles from 
asthmatic and catarrhal conditions. 
Harmless—safe for children. Not candy 
but a cough remedy. At druggists, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
General Sales Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co.,Ino, 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I had started earlier, I 
could have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare-time study would 
do for a man. Taking up that I. C. S. 
course marked the real beginning of my 
success. In three months I receivéd my first 
promotion. But I kept right on studying 
and I’ve been climbing ever since.” 


Every mail bringa’ letters from some of 
the two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schdols telling of advance- 
ments and increased salaries won through 
spare-time study. These advancements are 
in every branch of business :—salesmanship, 
advertising, accounting, business manage- 
ment, etc. It is good to remember that the 
I. C. S. has enrolled more students in its 
commercial courses than any other corre- 
spondence school in the world. 


How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to 
bring you more money? Isn't it better to 
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with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
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Without cost, without obligation, just mark 
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THE THREE MALEFACTORS 


(Continued from page 56) 





hear a word against his watch. I dis- 
missed him with the conviction that, so 
far as he knew it, he was speaking the 
truth. Then I sent for the maid. There 
was a brief delay, followed by the sound 
of soft footsteps outside and the open- 
ing and shutting of a door. I glanced 
up from the copy of O’Hara’s evidence 
which I had been studying, and I re- 
ceived, I think, the greatest shock of my 
life. With her back pressed to the closed 
door, her fingers clinging to the handle, 
stood the woman whom I had known as 
Janet Stanfield! 


pesseen of us spoke for several mo- 
ments. Her lips were parted, but if 
she gave vent to any exclamation, it was 
inaudible. Her eyes were fixed upon my 
face in a stare of amazement. I could 
see the rapid rise and fall of her bosom. 
It was obvious that no one had men- 
tioned my name—that she had come to 
me as a stranger, that her surprise at 
this meeting was as great as mine. I 
rose to my feet, and then, at the moment 
of attempting speech, a new horror 
seemed to flow in upon my senses. She 
had been the maid of the murdered 
woman—an ominous coincidence! 

Janet came slowly over toward me. 

“I did not know that you were here,” 
she said. 

“Nor I that you had reéntered domes- 
tic service,” I replied. 

She flinched a little, but she answered 
me quite quietly. 

“Poverty is a hard mistress. When 
you met me in Bond Street some months 
ago, and I lunched with you, I was en- 
gaged at a dressmaker’s establishment. 
Then my husband sent for me to go to 
Paris. You know very well what hap- 
pened to us there. I returned to London 
worse off than when I had left it. I lost 
my situation. Then I became a mani- 
curist. I stood that for about three 
weeks. I had nine shillings in my pusse 
when I saw Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s ad- 
vertisement. I answered it and came 
here.” 

“You are better off now?” I ventured. 

“Hadn’t you better warn me that any- 
thing I say may be used as evidence 
against me?” she asked mockingly. 

“T agree. Yet I shall ask you one 
question, and one only.” 

“IT do not promise to answer it.” 

“But you will answer it,” I insisted, 
watching her steadily, “and you will tell 
me the truth. Had you anything to do 
with Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s death?” 

“T had not,” she replied unfalteringly. 

A feeling of relief seemed to be lighten- 
ing my whole being. 

“You were not even an accomplice?” 

“One question you promised to ask, 


and one I to answer,” she said. “I have 
finished.” 
I was thoughtful for a moment. I was 


thinking of the doctor’s evidence at the 
inquest. The coroner had asked him 
whether the injuries on the throat of the 
deceased could have been inflicted by a 
woman. The reply was there on the dep- 


ositions before me: 
very unlikely.” 

“Very well,” I said, “I will waive my 
second question, Instead I will make an 
appeal to you. I am here to try and 
discover the person who robbed and mur- 
cust your late mistress. Can you help 
me?” 

“If I could, why should I?” she de- 
manded. “We are in opposite camps.” 

“There will certainly be a reward for 
the recovery of the jewels.” 

“I should very much like to earn it,” 
she admitted. “I do not know who stole 
them.” 

“Have you any idea,” I asked her, 
“why Mrs. Trumperton-Smith left the 
hotel for her bridge-party that night 
without any jewelry at all?” 

She considered for a moment. 

“Mr. Bloor suggested that she should 
take off her diamonds and leave them at 
home,” she answered. 

“And did she?” 

“Ves!” 

“You know that Mr. Bloor came back 
to the suite?” 

“I have been told so.” 

“And you know that the evidence is 
very conflicting as to what time he paid 
his visit ?” 

“Yes, I know that. 
he have paid two?” 

“Tt is an idea,” I admitted. “Do you 
think that Sidney Bloor is the man we 
want?” 

“Why should you imagine that I would 
help you if I could?” she asked coldly. 

“From the little I have heard of Mr. 
Sidney Bloor, I should have looked upon 
him as a nincompoop,” I continued. 

“J should not have thought,” she 
agreed, “that he would have had courage 
enough to wring the neck of a chicken.” 

I regarded her fixedly. 

“Why don’t you try to earn the re- 
ward?” I asked. 

“T am thinking about it,” she replied. 
“Tf I have any luck, I'll come to you.” 


“T should think it 


Why shouldn’t 


HE left me then, and I went for a 

stroll along the front. Seated in one 
of the shelters, a little way toward Hove, 
was a young man who I felt sure, from 
his description, was Sidney Bloor. I 
looked around and found that one of 
Rimmington’s men was seated on the 
other side of the shelter. I touched the 
young man on the arm, and his violent 
start assured me that I had not made a 
mistake. 

“I believe that you are Mr. Sidney 
Bloor,” I said. “Can I have a few 
words with you?” 

“If you’re a journalist—” he began 
surlily. 

“T can assure you that I am not,” I 
replied. “My name is Norman Greyes. 
I was once a detective, but at present I 
do not hold any official position. It is 
more likely to be to your advantage than 
not, to spare me a few minutes.” 

He rose doubtfully to his feet. 

“We can’t talk here,” he objected. 

“Let us take a stroll along the sands,” 
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I suggested. “We shall be sufficiently 
alone there.” And then, as we walked 
along side by side: 

“T have no official connection with this 
case, Mr. Bloor,” I began, “but the hotel 
company have asked me to make a few 
inquiries. If you are guilty, the police 
will probably bring the crime home to 
you. If you are not—” 

“T am not!” he interrupted passion- 
ately. 

“If you are not,” I repeated, “I am 
here for your assistance. Remember, I 
am here to discover the truth, not to 
try and fix the guilt on any particular 
person. .... Why don’t you tell me 
the truth?” 

He was silent for several moments 
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probably, I decided, piecing together the 
story he had made up his mind to tell. 
He went farther, however, than I had 
expected. 

“T have never laid violent hands upon 


a woman in my life,” he declared. “I | 
never would. All the same, I did mean 
to rob her. I meant to steal her dia- | 


monds.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“They were stolen before I could get 
at them. I made her take them off be- 
fore we went out to bridge. They were 
left in a drawer, not even locked up. The 
first time I cut out of the rubber, I came 


back to the hotel. I went up to her | 


room and searched the drawer where the 
jewels had been put. They were gone. I 


concluded that some one had either been | 


there before me, or that Mrs. Trumper- 
ton-Smith’s maid had put them in a safer 


place. I went back to the bridge-party, | 
came hore with Mrs. Trumperton-Smith | 


about two o'clock, said good night to 
her in her sitting-room, had a whisky and 
soda and went to bed. That’s all I know 
about it, so help me God!” 

“When you couldn’t find the diamonds, 
why didn’t you take the jewel-case?” I 
asked as we turned back. 

“T should have been seen carrying it,” 
he replied, “and I-had no tools with which 
to open it. I am not a professional fHipf. 
That night I almost wished I had been.” 

“You are aware that the evidence looks 
rather black against you?” I pointed out. 

“T can’t help it,” he answered sullenly. 
“T didn’t do it.” 

“Have you any theory as to who did?” | 

“The maid, I should think,” he replied. 
“She was much too superior for her job 
—a secretive, unsociable sort of person. 
She wasn’t there for nothing.” 

“T am sorry that you made that last 
suggestion,” I said. “Otherwise, you have 
done yourself no harm by your frank- 
ness. Your story may possibly be true. 
If it is, you have nothing to worry about.” 


| LEFT him on the promenade, and saw 
him stroll across the road to a chemist’s 
shop for a pick-me-up. I went back to 
the hotel, and discovered that my friend 
Inspector Rimmington from Scotland 
Yard had already arrived and had taken 
over formal conduct of the case. He 
was waiting for Bloor, whose very un- 
enviable dossier he had brought down 
with him. I glanced it through without 
any particular interest. Rimmington 
watched me curiously. 

“The young man is a thoroughly bad 
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CHIROPRACTIC 


Consists Entirely of Adjusting the Movable 
Segments of the Spinal Column 
to Normal Position 
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The world is conservative and accepts new ideas and 
methods reluctantly, and ofttimes crucifies the apostles 
of the new. It can hardly be expected that the conservatism 
that burned Bruno, poisoned Socrates and crucified Christ, 
will accept the new science of Chiropractic with open and 
unprejudiced minds. And the same necessity which com- 
pelled Jesus to accept His apostles from among the ignorant 
fishermen of Galilee, rather than from among the scribes, 
and pharisees, and publicans of His day, now compels the 
Chiropractic schools to accept those who present themselves 
for students, and with this material as the warp and woof 
to weave the fabric of the Chiropractic profession. 

But in spite of this fact, and in spite of the additional 
fact that their patients are recruited from among those 
upon whom others have failed, the percentage of recoveries 
with Chiropractic is higher than that of any other method. 

A mediocre person with the right method is incomparably 
more efficient than a gifted one with the wrong method. 
A gangplow in the hands of an unlettered peasant is more 
efficient than a crooked stick in the hands of a college pro- 
fessor. 


The properly trained Chiropractor is a spine specialist, 
and his only claim is that in the analysis of disease and the 
correction of its cause, there is no comparison between his 
and any other method. His training in spinal mechanics 
and abnormalities places him in a class by himself. 


The International Association of Chiropractic Schools 
and Colleges, and the 21 State Legislatures that have legally 
established Chiropractic, are in substantial agreement on the 
necessity of a thorough training of its students in the follow- 
ing subjects: Anatomy, Histology, Physiology, Pathology, 
Chemistry, Symptomatology, Orthopedy, Neurology, Analy- 
sis, Nerve-Tracing, Adjusting, Chiropractic Philosophy 
and Jurisprudence. 

It will be observed that the subjects leading directly to 
the degree of M. D. (which comprise about one-third of the 
medical course), such as Toxicology, Bacteriology, Materia 
Medica, Surgery, etc., are omitted. This omission leaves 
a compact curriculum of fundamental subjects, which is 
thorough in the field it covers, and is practically identical 
with the ordinary medical curriculum. 


The addition of subjects peculiar to Chiropractic and 
upon which special stress is laid, such as Chiropractic Orth- 
opedy, Analysis, Nerve-Tracing, Palpation and Adjusting, 
renders the teaching of Chiropractic in a few weeks, or by 
mail, an utter impossibility. 

As to the time required to master these subjects suffi- 
ciently well to secure a diploma and to enable one to practice 
Chiropractic successfully, both State Legislatures and the 
Association of Chiropractic Schools and Colleges are tending 
toward a three-year resident course of six months each in a 
reputable school, as the standard for the profession. 


All reputable schools of Chiropractic welcome a compar- 
ison with medical schools in the number of recitation and 
lecture periods required, and in the unconditional 100 per 
cent of daily attendance at all classes. 


Universal Chiropractors Association 
Davenport, lowa, U. S. A. 


Information regarding chiropractic schools and practitioners 
furnished on request. 
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“There’s only one thing in his favor,” 
I nodded. “When‘you talk to him, you will 
realize that he is a decadent, a young 
man without nerve or any manlike qual- 
ity. Now, I don’t know whether it has 
ever occurred to you, Rimmington, but 
I should imagine that it would take a 
person with great strength of nerve to 
hold a woman by the throat and watch 
her die. Somehow, I don’t believe Bloor 
_could have done that.” 

Rimmington was unconvinced. 

“T shall know better when I have 
| talked to him, perhaps,” he remarked. 

“Don’t encourage these local fellows 
to make an arrest until tomorrow,” I ad- 
vised. 

I took the midday train to town, and 
traveled in the Pullman with Mr. Léon 
Grant, the manager of the hotel, who was 
on his way up to confer once more with 
the directors. It was obvious that he 
had taken the tragedy very much to 
heart. He showed me a cable from Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith’s son, who was on his 
way back from Egypt. It ran as: follows: 


Greatly shocked. Arrive 17th. Hope 
police will discover criminal. Believe 
jewels principal part mother’s estate. 
Offer reward immediately for return 
anyone not connected crime. 


“T am suggesting a tenth part of the 
insured value,” he announced. “I shall 
see the solicitors before I return.” 

As we -drew into Victoria, I offered 
my companion a lift. He refused, how- 
ever, on the ground that he had a case 
of wine in the van, which he was taking 
back to a wine-merchant. I made a few 
calls, dined at my club, and traveled back 
again to Brighton by the late train. I 
met Rimmington; in the hall of the hotel 
and we strolled jato the manager’s office. 
Mr. Léon Gre.«t, looking more tired than 
ever after his long day in town, was 
speaking passionately into the telephone. 

“Tt is absurd,” he declared as we came 
in. “I spoke from the number I am 
| asking for, several times this afternoon. 
| The telephone is in perfect order.” 
| “If you are speaking of Mayfair 1532, 
Mr. Grant,” I intervened, “I am afraid 
the supervisor is correct. The number 
|is disconnected.” 

His face, as he looked at us, grew 
horrible. The receiver slipped from his 
fingers and fell to the ground. 

“What do you mean?” he gasped. 

“Simply that Scotland Yard discon- 
nected your flat in town, for fear you 
should ring up and find out that the case 
of wine you brought up to London has 
been opened,” I explained. “Rimming- 
ton, this is your job.” 

Rimmington was quick, but not quick 
enough. Grant’s right hand was in the 
drawer by his side in a moment, and the 
silver-plated little revolver at his temple. 
I believe that he was a dead man before 
the Inspector laid hands on him. 


JR DMMINGTON came to my sitting- 
room later on, and helped himself 
to a whisky and soda. 

“A little secretive this morning, 
weren't you, Sir Norman?” he observed. 

“We wanted the jewels,” I pointed out. 
“Directly the man told me he had a case 
of wine in the van, I knew that every- 











thing was all right. " 
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“When did you get his dossier?” 

. “By the second post this morning,” I 
replied, “and a pretty bad one it was. 
He has a flat in town under another 
name; he owes one bookie alone over 
two thousand pounds, and his domestic 
arrangements were, to say the least of 
it, irregular. He was desperately in need 
of money.” 

“Even now the reconstruction isn’t ab- 
solutely simple,” my companion mused. 
“Léon Grant evidently made his way to 
Mrs. Trumperton-Smith’s rooms after 
her return; she woke up while he was 
making’ off with the jewel-box, and he 
strangled her. But what about the two 
visits from Bloor, earlier in the evening, 
and the missing diamonds? I think you 
said that they were not in the jewel-case 
which you have recovered?” 

“T imagine that the night-watchman 
must have made a mistake,” I told him. 
“On the other hand, Bloor may have 
already disposed of the diamonds. Again, 
they may have been mislaid and will be 
brought in for the reward.” 

“What first of all made you think of 
Grant?” Rimmington asked a little later, 
as he was preparing to take his leave. 

“A very slight thing,” I answered. “The 
woman was strangled, as you know, al- 
though the finger-marks were undistin- 
guishable. There was a scratch upon 
her throat, and a few drops of blood, 
evidently caused by the fingernail of the 
murderer. Now, Sidney Bloor’s finger- 
nails are bitten almost to the quick. The 
manager’s, on the other hand, were really 
noticeable. They were long, and brought 
to a point. The nail on his right fore- 
finger, however, was broken off short.” 

“T see,” Rimmington replied. “Good 
night!” 


I SAT up for some little time, waiting 
for what I felt sure was inevitable. It 
was nearly one o’clock when there was a 
soft knock at the door, and in reply to 
my invitation, Janet entered. She was 
still fully dressed; her manner was as 
composed as ever. She closed the door 
behind her and came over toward me. 

“T have found the diamonds,” she an- 
nounced. 

“T congratulate you,” I replied. 

“T have heard all that has happened,” 
she continued. “There will be no trouble 
about the reward?” 

“None whatever,” I assured her. 

She laid them upon the table—the 
necklace, the bracelet and the earrings. 

“Where did you find them?” I asked. 

“In the smaH silk bag which Mrs. 
Trumperton-Smith took with her to the 
bridge-party,” she replied. “She came 
back to her room for a moment just be- 
fore starting, and must have taken them 
without saying anything to anybody.” 

“A most ingenious supposition,” I mur- 
mured. 

She looked at me for a moment with 
the strangest light in her eyes. She had 
no need of speech. I knew perfectly 
well of what she was reminding me. I 
opened the door for her. 

“Good night, Janet,” I said. “I have 
stood in the way of your fortunes more 
than once. This time I am able to re- 


mind myself that Mrs. Trumperton-Smith 
is not my client. 
tainly be paid.” 


The reward will cer- 
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TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE | 


(Continued from page 37) | 





“But that would hardly matter, would 
it?” 

“You mean she did as much harm in 
the United States as she did in her own 
country? I never realized she had so 
much influence over here.” 

“Tt was her epoch.” 

“IT suppose so,” Renfrew assented 
meekly. “Are you a radical for instance 
about—about music, too?” 

“Yes. There’s only one single compo- 
sition of the really non-revolutionary 
type that I can endure, you see. It just 
happens to be my favorite of all musical 
compositions.” 

“What’s the name of it?” 

“Rachmaninoff’s ‘Prelude.’ 

“Oh!” Renfrew said blankly. “It’s 
your favorite, is it?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Green. “It. still 
makes me feel, you see.” 

Renfrew’s disquieted gaze was little re- 
assured by this reply, but for some mo- 
ments he appeared to meditate; then 
he asked: ‘Have you been anywhere 
else: since you got in? I mean, have you 
been to see any other people you used 
to know when you lived here?” 

“No. I was just strolling out through 
this old neighborhood and remembered 
your house when I saw it, so I thought 
I'd come in and find out if you still lived 
here and what you were like.” 

“T suppose you wont stay in town 
long, probably?” 

“Only a day or so.” 

“Well, there certainly isn’t a great deal 
to see,” Renfrew said quickly. “I sup- 
pose you'll look up one or two of the 
other boys you used to know, and see 
how they turned out, too?” 

“Ves, and a few of the girls. I’m 
rather more interested in reacting to the 
girls, in fact. I suppose I might explain 
I’m called a feminist. I’m really a wom- 
an’s man.” 

“Are you?” the blank Renfrew said. 
“ “A woman’s man’?” 

“It only means I’m supposed to under- 
stand ’em rather readily; I’m supposed 
to be rather a sharp at understanding 
what they don’t say,” Mr. Green ex- 
plained—with his indulgent smile. “I 
don’t like to seem to beat the tom-tom 
before myself too much, Renfrew, but 
I’m supposed to have quite a following 
among women on that account.” 


” 


HE innocent eyes of his host still 
widened. “A following? Do they— 
do they really follow you?” 

“Oh, not always,” Mr. Green laughed. 
“At least, I came here alone, you see. 
I suppose I’ll find most of the girls mar- 
ried, wont I?” 

“Practically all,” Renfrew assured him. 
“Practically all of ’em are either married 
or gone some place else to live. Yes, 
they’re all either married or moved— 
practically.” 

“T suppose so. I'll have to look over 
a telephone book to—” 

“Let me see,” Renfrew interrupted re- 
flectively. “There might be one or two 
left.. Yes, I believe there are. Why, 


yes; there’s Molly Graham; she’s still 
living.” 

“ ‘Living!’ Mr. Green exclaimed. “I 
should think nearly all of them might 
very well be at least living!” 

“J meant more like living here in 
town,” Renfrew explained. “If I were 
you, I’d go and see Molly Graham; she’d 
be mighty pleased to have you look her 
up, and she’s still living where she used 
to, over on Connecticut Street, not more 
than six or seven blocks from here.” 


R. KEITH GREEN looked thought- 
ful. 

‘I remember Molly,” he said. “She 
was the one that broke her nose, and it 
wasn’t set properly and—” 

“Yes,” Renfrew interrupted. “But 
you'd hardly notice it now, and it helped 
to make her mighty intellectual. You’d 
enjoy her because you could talk to her 
on—on, your own planes.” 

“T dare say,” the caller returned with- 
out enthusiasm; then his smooth young 
brow was shadowed with an effort of 
memory. ‘“What’s become of that aw- 
fully pretty one?” 

“Which—which one was that?” Ren- 
frew asked in a sinking voice. “I don’t 
seem to remember any—” 

“She was a little younger than we 
were,” said Mr. Green. “I mean that 
really lovely one.” 

“I don’t—I can’t seem 
just exactly place her.” 

“Why, yes,” the oiler insisted. “She 
was a thoughtful litt. thing—used to 
read verse and essays, « ‘en as a child. 
You remember: she lived right around 
here.” 

Renfrew 


to—I don’t 


“ce 


stared falsely. Around 
here?’” he echoed with elaborate incre- 
dulity. “You don’t mean in this neigh- 
borhood ?” 

“Why, 7 remember!” the caller ex- 
claimed. “Why, certainly! She lived 
across the street from you.” 

“Across the street?” Renfrew 
mured. “Across the street from—” 

“Certainly, she did. Of course you 
remember. What became of her?” 

““‘What became of her?’” the host re- 
peated feebly. “But which house do you 
mean?” 

“That one,” the other said, pointing 
toward the open window, which revealed 
no house but Muriel’s. “Who lives there 
now?” 

“Over there?” 

“Yes, in that house yonder.” 

“Oh,” said Renfrew. “There’s a fam- 
ily named Eliot lives there now.” 

“That’s it!” Mr. Green cried heartily. | 
“That was her name. Her other name 
was—it was Muriel. Muriel Eliot. Is 
she married?” 

“Well, no. No, 
yet.” 

Mr. Green laughed genially. ‘Hardly 
had time, I should say. She’s only nine- 
teen or twenty, isn’t she?” 

“T guess she must be,” Renfrew said 
doubtfully. “Yes, she’s . somewhere 
around that age, probably.” 


mur- 


she hasn’t married 
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“Is she as pretty as she used to be?” 

“What?” 

“I said: ‘Is she as— 

“Well, fairly,” said Renfrew. “Yes, 
I believe she’s fairly good-looking.” And 
with that, he changed the subject, speak- 
ing with an appearance of some enthu- 
siasm. “I'll tell you who you ought to 
look up,” he said. “You ought to go 
and see Joe Myers. You remember Joe, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Well, of all the people you used to 
know here,” Renfrew went on briskly, 
“Joe Myers is the one you'd take the 
greatest interest in. He’s started out 
|in business for himself, and everybody 
says it’s wonderful the way he handles 
insurance and real estate. You'd prob- 
ably find him in his office, if you—” 
| “No,” Mr. Green interrupted, rising. 

“TI don’t care deeply about insurance and 
onl estate, you see. I think I'll just 
| step across to—” 

“Oh, but Joe Myers isn’t ordinary in- 
surance and real estate,” Renfrew pro- 
| tested. “He’s worked up his whole busi- 
'ness for himself in only a couple o’ years, 
‘and he’s considered the most rising 
young man in town. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised you could write up an article or 
something, about him, Gus, if you—” 

“No, thanks,” Mr. Green said coldly. 
“T don’t write about that sort of thing— 
not precisely! I’m not interested in the 
Rotarian type of complex.” 

“What on earth is that?” 

“Never mind,” the caller returned. 
“Do you suppose I’d find Muriel Eliot 
in if I went over there now?” 

“Well, I—” Renfrew shook his head 
|nervously. “Of course you might, but 
I think she takes a nap about this time.” 

“T think I'll try it,’ Mr. Green said, 
moving to the door. “My name may 
possibly mean something to her, you see. 
I’m glad to have had this little chat with 
you, Renfrew. You haven’t changed 
much. Good-by.” 

“TJ do wish you’d go and see old Joe 
Myers,” Renfrew urged, following him 
into the hall and to the front door. 
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heard you were in town and didn’t look 
|him up. If you like, I could telephone 
| him and—” 

But Keith Green was already on his 
way to the gate. “No, thanks; not now,” 
he called back. ‘“Good-by, Renfrew!” 

He went on, crossing the street with 
his lounging stride, swinging his stick, 
and humming a lively tune in a debonair 
ease of mind that was sufficient contrast 
to the state of mind he left behind him. 
Renfrew remained in the doorway, 
watching with a desolate eye until he saw 
the noticeable young man admitted to 
the house opposite. Five minutes passed; 
Mr. Green did not reappear, and the de- 
duction that he was to remain longer be- 
came inevitable. Renfrew said, “Oh, 
my!” and retired from the door. 


GAIN, in his own room, he looked at 

his mirror with pain, then paced the 
floor. “Gus Green!” he muttered. “That 
ole Gus Green!” And his memory re- 
newed for him the points of a backyard 
confidential interview with Gus Green 





when they were both fourteen. “Did 
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you ever notice anything funny about 
me?” Gus had inquired, musingly. “Well, 
there is. I’m different from everybody 
else in the whole world. I don’t know 
just how, but I know I am. I have dif- 
ferent thoughts from other people, and 
I’m different every way there is. Don’t 
tell anybody I said so, though.” 


“7 Sat Mr. Green had changed his mind 
about this seemed improbable, and by 
a fateful coincidence he was now in the 
presence of another outstanding person; 
for although Renfrew had been so dis- 
tinctly informed that he could never “un- 
derstand” his fair neighbor, at least he 
had long since comprehended in what 
light she appeared to herself as different 
from all other people. Poor Renfrew 
could only walk the floor and picture the 
dramatic greeting exchanged by these two 
congenialities, each unique, yet so strik- 
ingly a mental twin of the other. For 
it was all too clear to him that in the 
meeting of Muriel and Gus Green, pre- 
destined mates encountered. By a coin- 
cidence as painful to Renfrew as it was 
remarkable, there had arrived the very 
man whom Muriel declared she would 
follow to the ends of the earth at the 
lightest word of invitation. 

“He would know my thoughts before 
I spoke them,” Muriel had said; and the 
picture that now rose in Renfrew’s mind 
was of Muriel and Gus-Keith Green 
seated in the Eliots’ living-room, facing 
each other and looking at each other 
almost in silence, yet communicating 
amply. 

After a while Renfrew stopped walk- 
ing the floor, to listen. From outdoors 
there came the sound of two childish 
voices, one known to him as that of his 
nine-year-old sister Daisy, and the other 
as that of Master Robert Eliot, Muriel’s 
fat little brother. They were shouting 
across the street to each other. 

“Oh, Rah-ha-burr-hurt!” Daisy called. 
“Oh, Rah-ha-burr-hurt! C’m on over!” 

““Wha’ for?” Robert called in response. 

“T got somepthing to show you!” 

“What is it?” 

“Tt’s a dead frog in our grass,” Daisy 
informed him. 

“What?” 

“A dead fraw-hawg! C’m on over.” 

“T can’t,” Robert shouted. 

“Why not?” 

“T got to go in to lunch. We got 
comp’ny to lunch.” 

“What?” Daisy cried. 

“We got comp’ny.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Tt’s some man,” Robert shouted. “I 
guess he’s visitin’ my sister. She said 
I had to be on time! G’by!” 

“Oh, my!” said Renfrew, and rising, 
went to stare pathetically from his win- 
dow. 


ERE are times when a house across 

the street can be as mysterious as 
a sealed cavern; when that familiar 
facade opposite, ordinarily so frank and 
cordial, becomes inscrutable. The neigh- 
bors know that something important is 
going on inside—a policeman may have 
entered the front door; and eyes like 
searchlights sweep every inch of the im- 
perturbable front, only to discover that 
even the windows have become opaque. 
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Thus, for that whole day and the next, 
the house of the Eliots withheld every- 
thing from the plaintive gaze of young 
Renfrew Mears. 

He would stare across the street for 
half an hour at a time, but saw only 
brick and slate and glass. The house 
took on the mood of secrecy that some- 
times seizes upon houses. They decide 
to appear lifeless, and while one is look- 
ing at them nobody goes in or out; they 
may be empty—and yet, in the curtained 
living-room, a hideous thing may be hap- 
pening: Mr. Green may have just 
grasped Muriel’s hand with an air of per- 
manence. The outside of the house, 
even at such a moment, expresses noth- 
ing whatever; whereas it ought to crack 
from foundation to roof and fall apart 


in uproarious lamentation. 
O* the third evening after the day of 
Mr. Green’s call, Renfrew dismally 
bestirred himself to drive to a Country 
Club dance, and almost the first person 
he beheld upon his arrival was Gus- 
Keith himself. Muriel stood beside him, 
on the smooth floor of an open pavilion, 
and both were talking busily to a group 
gathered about them during a pause in 
the dancing. 

“Oh, my!” Renfrew thought, 
in the darkness beyond the pavilion. 
nouncing it already!” 

And he turned to go away, but bravely 
checked the impulse. “Oh, my!” he 
thought. “I’ve got to get used to it. I 
might as well begin.” Then, with all the 
fortitude he had, he went up the steps 
to the dancing floor, and joined the group 
about his lovely neighbor and her new 
friend. 

“How d’ye do, Gus—Keith, that is?” 
he said, giving Mr. Green a flaccid hand. 
“I guess you never looked up Molly 
Graham, did you?” 

“No, I certainly didn’t.” 

“T suppose not,” Renfrew 
shaking his head. 
Then he found courage enough to turn 
to Muriel. “Good evening,” he said, 
and he was not the happier to find her 
expression unexpectedly gracious as she 
inquired: “Have you a cold, Renfrew?” 

“No. Why should you think I’ve got 
a cold, Muriel?” 

“Your voice,” 
you haven’t?” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter,” 
“I’m all right, though. I mean so far 
as having a cold’s concerned. You 
needn’t be afraid of catching anything.” 

“I’m not,” she laughed. 

“Then—well—” He hesitated. 

“Well what?” 

“T don’t suppose there’d be any use 
asking you to dance with me?” 

“Why not?” she asked, and as the mu- 
sicians at that moment assaulted the 
night with a renewal of their uproarious 
disharmonies, she embraced the sad 
young man firmly in the customary man- 
ner and moved away with him in the 
dance. He looked once into her brilliant 
eyes, sighed profoundly, then kept his 
gaze from her. This would be his last 
dance with her, he thought. 

Now, here should have been an aspect 
of romance: the unhappy young lover 
and a beautiful girl, lost to him forever, 
dancing their last dance together. That 


halting 
“An- 


she said. “Are you sure 


he_ returned. 





assented, | 
“No, I suppose not.” | 
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could have written of it: “The Last 
Minuet,” “The Last Waltz,” or even 
“The Last Quadrille.” But what could a 


| romantic poet do with Renfrew and Mu- 





riel, children of today? Is there ro- 
mance in “The Last Toddle,” “The Last 
Fox Trot,” or in “The Last Cat Flop” 
or in “The Last Chicken Dip,” or in what- 
ever next month’s jiggling may be called? 
Neither were Muriel and Renfrew, as 
they danced their last dance together, ro- 
mantic to the actual eye; the movements 
required of them buffooned all dignity: 
their appearance was that of a pair of 
low-comedians, so perfectly have the 
“new young people” destroyed the roman- 
tic graces. And yet, though the outward 
aspect of the two dancers was merely 
burlesque, neither of them knew it; for 
they had never seen the dead graces, nor 
knew such things had been; and true ro- 


| mance was still with them, though not 


upon them. It was hidden in the heart 
of the despairing young lover, for in 
such a place it still lives on, and aiways 
will, unchanged. 


“wet makes you look so miserable,” 
the lady inquired, “if you haven’t 
got a cold?” 

“Oh, Muriel!” he murmured. 
no way to talk to me, is it?” 

“Pshaw!” she said. “You needn’t try 
to make me think you haven’t got over 
it. Three days is plenty of time for any 
man to cheer up in, after a girl’s re- 
jected him.” 

“I guess I could stand that part of it,” 
he returned. “It’s the rest of it.” 

“The rest of what?” 

He shook his head, still keeping his 
eyes averted from her. “Don’t think 
I’m too dumb, Muriel,” he said. “There 
are some things I can understand with- 
out being told. I—I hope you are 
happy.” 

“Certainly I am. 
be?” 

“Muriel,” he said piteously, “I already 
know it, but think at least you might tell 
me! It’d be easier to hear it from you, 
because that would settle it!” 

“What makes you so mysterious?” she 
asked. “I haven’t an idea what you're 
talking about!” 

“About Gus,” he said. 

““Gus?’” she repeated in a tone that 
was suddenly rather irritable. “Do you 
mean Mr. Keith Green?” 


“That’s 


Why shouldn’t I 


“T didn’t mean to call him Gus, 
Muriel. I beg your pardon.” 

“What for?” 

“For calling him Gus. I know he 


doesn’t like it, but it just slips out. 
I wont do it again, Muriel, and anyhow 
not with you, because I expect this is 
probably the last time I'll ever dance 
with you. I expect I mightn’t even 
have a chance to talk with you again.” 


“No? Are you planning to join the 
Trappists ?” 

‘What ?” 

“Never mind. What was it you said 
that you understood about Keith 
Green?” 

“T see!” he said despairingly. “You 


” 


wont tell me! 

She stared at him, and frowned, but 
whatever she might have been about to 
say, the opportunity was lost, for at 
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that moment a youth approached them 
and casually tapped Renfrew upon the 
shoulder. He did nothing more, made 
no salutation, said nothing at all, had 
no expression upon his countenance ex- 
cept a kind of blandness; yet by the 
code, Muriel and Renfrew were obliged 
to stop dancing, even at this important 
crisis in their lives; Muriel had to ac- 
cept the bland youth as a dance-partner, 
although she did not desire him, in 
place of Renfrew, and the latter was 
dismissed. He retired to the outskirts 
and onlookers, coming to a halt beside 
Mr. Keith Green. 

“I suppose,” said Renfrew, making 
what seemed to him an inevitable infer- 
ence, “I suppose you don’t dance.” 

“No, not all the time,” Mr. Green 
responded. “I do when I feel like it. I 
was just waiting for Joe: he said he had 
to dance with his sister; then he’d get 
up a table for bridge.” 

“Joe?” said Renfrew. 

“Joe Myers.” 

“Oh, you did look him up?” 


“Joe who?” 


“Yes. He brought me out here to- 
night.” : 

“What!” Renfrew exclaimed. “Joe 
did? You didn’t come with her?” 

“Her?” 

“With Muriel,” said Renfrew. “You 


didn’t come with her?” 
““Muriel’?” Mr. Green gave him a 


side-glance of disapproval. “You mean 
the little Eliot?” 
“ Little’?” Renfrew cried. “ ‘Little’?” 


“Oh, I suppose her inches are ample,” 
the other admitted. “It’s a figure of 
speech. But why should I be surmised 
to go anywhere with the little Eliot?” 

“You really didn’t?” 

“T? Why should you think so?” 

“Why—why—” Renfrew stammered. 
“Haven’t you been over there all the— 
I mean, you—you stayed to lunch, didn’t 
you? You talked about being a radical. 
didn’t you? And music—and Queen Vic- 
toria’s standards, and—” 

Mr. Green’s eye had grown cold; his 
sensitive mouth expressed a slight dis- 
taste. “I suppose you people out here 
take these little women seriously. You 
take little Miss Eliot for quite an im- 
pressive person, no doubt,” he said. 

“You didn’t?” Renfrew cried 


R. GREEN permitted himself to 

laugh shortly. “It seemed to me you 
were rather discouraging about my going 
over there, Renfrew; and I hadn’t talked 
to her five minutes before I saw you 
were right. Then her mother asked me 
to lunch—” 

“Her mother did?” 

“Yes, and I couldn’t get out of it, on 
the spur of the moment; but I made an 
escape right afterward, and found old 
Toe Myers a great relief.” 

“You found Joe a relief?” 

“Ves, after an hour and a half of little 
Miss Eliot. And I must say,” Mr. Green 
added with an expression approaching 
pained irritation, “I must say, I never 
met a more pretentious little vacuum in 
all my life!” 

“Look here!” Renfrew began. 
allow—” 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Green abruptly. 
“Joe’s signaling: he’s got a table in the 
clubhouse. Aw plaisir!” 


“T wont 
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Thereupon he departed, leaving Ren- 
frew engaged in repairing a mangled 
brain. Never, except as the result of 
war or alcohol, was there seen a more 
dazed young man; and automatic in- 
stinct alone impelled him to zigzag 
among the shuffling couples upon the 
waxed floor until he reached Muriel, and 
tapped her partner’s shoulder. The bland 
youth obediently paused in mid-gyration 
and went away, while Muriel and Ren- 
frew clasped each other impersonally and 
meandered in eccentric orbits. 

“You changed your mind, it seems,” 
she observed. “A few minutes ago you 
mentioned that you were never going to 
dance with me again.” 

“Well, I thought so then,” he returned 
nervously. “I wanted to say something 
to you, though, and I thought this would 
be a chance.” 

“Well, say it.” 

“Muriel—” he began, but found prog- 
ress difficult. He wished to tell her that 
if she was suffering from unrequited love, 
he was the person of all the world who 
best knew how to sympathize and extend 
the compassion of a fellow-sufferer; but 
as a befitting vocabulary was not always 
at Renfrew’s command, his kind inten- 
tions were balked by a series of hesita- 
tions. “Muriel—I—well, Muriel—if you 
—if you—you—” 

Oh, dear!” she said. “What is it?” 

“It was about Gu—Keith Green.” 


HE annoyance, even irritation, with 





which she had previously greeted his | 


enunciation of the fateful name, again 
became visible in her expression. “Oh!” 


she said. “You're going back to that.” 
“Well, I didn’t quite call him ‘Gus’ 
this time, Muriel. I corrected myself, 


and I wont do it again.” 
“But good gracious, 
what you call him?” 
“Why, you seemed to, a little while 
ago.” 
“T didn’t! I was only satirizing Mr. 
Keith Green’s own superb annoyance.” 
And with that she spoke with a sudden 


what do 7 care 


sharpness. “What did you mean by 
sending him over to see me, any- 
how?” 

“T? I sent him?” 


“He said you told him we still lived 
there. 
something—anything ?” 

“What!” 

“And of course,” Muriel went on pet- 
tishly, “of course Mamma had to come 
in and ask him to lurch, just as I thought 
I was getting rid of him!” 

“You wanted to?” he cried. 
wanted to get rid of him?” 

“Did 1?” she said, and laughed with 
most musical unamiability. 


“You 


“You didn’t—you didn’t even like 
him?” 
“Like him!” she echoed. “Why, in 


all my life I never saw anything like his 
conceit. In all my life I never met such 
a pretentious little bundle of vanity! If 
there’s one kind of idiot I hate more than 
another, it’s an intellectual prig without 
the intellect!” 

Renfrew was solidly befuddled, for 
here was something no one could have 
explained to him so that he could under- 
stand it. And yet in a corner of the 
clubhouse, a hundred feet from the danc- 
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own test. 


Mary, T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer 


Dainty, clear, colorless, applied by 
combing through the hair. Easy, simple, 
safe, results are sure. Mail the coupon 
today, filling out carefully, if possible en- 


closing a lock of hair. When ready to 
restore all your hair get a full-sized bot- 
tle from your druggist or direct. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1101 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 








No Gray Streaks 
to Spoil Your Coiffure 


Graying, faded hair just can’t be smartly dressed and it adds ten years 
to your age. But don’t be discouraged—you can restore it this safe, sure, 
easy way. Prove it by accepting our free trial offer and making your 


The beautiful, even color of the lock you treat will convince you how 
easy it is to keep your hair from ever turning gray. 
ing or discoloration, nothing to wash or rub off. 


No danger of streak- 
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Mary T. Goldman, 

1101 Goldman Bldg., St. Pau!, Minn. 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle 

of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 

storer. The natural color of my hair is 


black....... jet black........ dark brown........ 
medium brown........ light brown...... 


Address . os eevee 
Please print your name ‘and address plainly. 
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MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Dept. es las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first in- 
dication of a cold or sore throat, which are so 
often the warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp 
that vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near 
the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make 
t a reliable protection when these diseases are epi- 
demie. It gives great relief in ce ge 

Cresolene has been recommend and used for 
the past 42 years. The benefit , # from it is 
unquestionable, 


Sold by druggists. 





Send for descriptive booklet 21. 
New 








The VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., 
York, or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canai 








Fer Everybody 


No matter what your interest 
may be in wireless- u can get 
everything at Radio Headquarters--courses of instruction (study at 

on). wireless instruments, how get radio 
magazines, free information and advice on all 


home or in Washin 
concerts, books an: 
wireless NATIO What are you interested in--Write 


naness. RADIO INSTITUTE 
Radio Headquarters 


Dept. 1016 jashington, D.C, 











Agood old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but my 
how it burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,—without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chest it 
penetrates the skin witha tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism or a cold. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, in jars and 
tubes, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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This 
Smile Says: 


“TI Hear 
Clearly” 


If you are hard of hear- 
ing you have embarrass- 
ing moments—so do your 
friends. Is it not worth 
while to see if all this em- 
barrassment can be avoided? 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly b-. 
aid of the Acousticon. 

“A New York Physician says: “It is of great 
value to me. I should have been obliged to 
give up the practice of medicine long ago if I 
had not obtained this best of all devices for 
the aid of hearing.” 


We offer you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 


Just write, saying, “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon."’ Give it a fair trial 


amid familiar surroundings—thus you can best 
tell what it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon 
has patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated. So, no matter what your past experi- 


ence has been, send for your free trial today. 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1322 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42 St., N.Y. City 
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Easily Made _ {A'2 


This amount and often more is §:4:| LL 
cleared by owners of Box Ball 
alleys. erated in any spare 
space 6 ft. wide and 44 ft. long. 

American Box Ballis aclean, automatic 
portable bowling game easy to play and 
extremely fascinating to young and old. 
No pin boys orhelp needed. Eachalley 
has an earning capacity of $1.50 per ff 
hour. Box Ball alleys can be operated J/2 
in any ordinary store space or under tent. 

Many are cleaning up $100 per week / 
with two single alleys running only a 
few howe dally. yee can aL well. 

at once for s) ad 
ACT osition. Make the Big Money 
now. Don’t wait. Address 










American Box Ball Company 
982 Van Buren St., indianapolis, ind. 





WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


| For Household and Family re- | 

| quirements, Best quality, long | 

| wearing, perfect working. Ex- 
tensive assortment,—every 


| brush needed for home life. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Yearsandthe | 
argest in the World 











| ing pavilion, an elderly gentleman at a 
| table was telling a story illuminating just 
such a matter. “You see,” said this 
| elderly person, continuing the narrative 
to his friends, “I thought that in bring- 
ing two such celebrities together I’d give 
them both a real treat. They had dis- 
tinguished themselves in almost precisely 
the same way; they had each the same 
sort of preéminence, and were admired 
for the same things. So I introduced 
General Dumont to General Archer and 
left them together to enjoy their natural 
congeniality. They didn’t stay together 
long, though! Within the next hour each 
of them had sought me out to ask why 
I’d abandoned him to be bored by such 
a jabbering old ninny! I suppose that 
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even a rejoinder from some_ bolder 
woman. There was a slowing of the pre- 
cipitous downward rush. Yet Egan went 
on, climbing, climbing, to that fateful 
seventh floor! 

Above the third floor he found fewer 
women coming down. He climbed over 
the banister. He could force his way 
upward now, by the staircase. “Sister, 
what’s the big idea?” he called, grinning. 
“Goin’ to a fire somewhere? There aint 
any fire here.” 

Up, up he went, Brown and the second 
fireman, Donohoe, behind him. “Don’t 
smell any smoke yet, Chief!” said the 
former. Egan began to hope. It might 
all have been started by the scream of 
some hysterical girl. If there was fire, 
he had the house-lines ready for use— 
with pressure on. 


HE battalion chief burst at last into 
the loft of the seventh story. From 
the doorway his eyes swept the floor with 
an alertness trained through more than 
twenty years. He beheld one great work- 
room, crowded to the law’s limit with 
| sewing-machines. On the floors every- 
| where were cuttings from all kinds and 
colors of cloth, inflammable to the last 
degree. The air even now was thick 
with dust, rising from the dry floor and 
the goods and the rushing of human 
beings. 

Everywhere in the room were people, 
mostly foreigners. The Chief heard 
shoutings, even laughter above a general 
bedlam of foreign tongues. There was a 
hurrying toward him. The windows were 
still crowded, but now with women who 
seemed to be looking out, from curiosity, 
at the turmoil in the street below. 

There was no sign of fire! 

“Where’s the fire?” shouted Egan into 
the faces that regarded him. There was 
no answer. Many of the women merely 
looked from one to another dumbly. 

“Where’s the fire?” shouted Egan 
again, his eyes searching for the boss of 
the establishment. A short, chunky man 
emerged from the enveloping group. 
Shifty-eyed, he looked first at Egan, then 
at the girls and women encircling him. 

“Aint no fire! Aint been no fire!” He 
| shrugged his shoulders, but turned 





(Continued from page 45) 
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each preferred to be the only general 
present.” 

But the parable of the two generals 
would have been lost upon Renfrew 
Mears even if he had heard it. 

“Oh, my!” he murmured as the musi- 
cians gave over their outlandish clamors. 
“May I have the next?” 

“Yes,” Muriel assented. 
you say, ‘Oh, my!’ for?” 

“Nothing,” he answered rapturously. 
“Oh, Muriel!” 

“What?” 

“Oh, my!” 

Another of Booth Tarkington’s inimi- 

table stories will bring Muriel and Ren- 

frew back to you in an early issue. You 
will find it well worth watching for. 


“What did 
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abruptly as from the crowd of women 
behind him there rose here and there an 
“Oh-h-h!” and from-somewhere farther 
back the words: “Sure dere was a fire!” 

“Dere wasn’t no fire!” the boss 
screamed. “You go back to your work, 
all of you!” His gestures were those of 
one who shooes chickens away from a 
pan of food. The women only crowded 
closer. 

Egan stood there without speaking. 
The boss could not meet his eyes. The 
Chief looked carefully over the long 
room. This boss was of a type well 
known to him, and the whole place was 
ideal for a “touch-off’—the floors strewn 
with rags and cuttings, the crowding sew- 
ing-machines scattered everywhere, the 
dry floors; and the shifty-eyed foreigner 
was one whose ethics would admit of 
arson as a reasonable and profitable solu- 
tion to the problem of a bad season. 

The question in Egan’s mind was only 
whether the “touch-off” had been tried in 
the midst of all these human beings, and 
of the hundreds of others on the floors 
below. If it had,—and had succeeded— 
no power under heaven could have saved 
the lives of a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty, people. 

Egan faced the half-cringing, half-de- 
fiant boss. 

“How about it?” The Chief’s lips 
hardly moved, but the eyes glared. “Oh, 
you didn’t have a fire?” Then a pause. 
“No fire, eh?” 

The crowd had separated. Down the 
vista thus made Egan looked, and there 
at the end was another cringing, squirm- 
ing figure, its face contorted as if in pain. 

“Come here!” demanded Egan. “Is that 
your partner?” asked the Chief, turning 
to the boss. 


ANGRILY the boss replied: “No, he 
no partner; he work for me! He say 
he sick today!” 

“Come here!” Egan was not to be 
bluffed. Here were things going on! 
Here was the very core of a possible holo- 
caust, and only the word of a slippery 
foreigner that there had been no fire. The 
intuitive sense of the long-time fire-fighter 
told him that the truth was something 
quite different. 
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The cringing figure of a man ap- 
proached slowly. He held his arms fold- 
ed, yet there was nothing dignified in 
the posture. He seemed to bend in pain 
over them. 

“What’s the matter with you, anyhow? 
Stand up, there! So you didn’t have a 
fire, eh?” Again the biting scorn of the 
Chief. 

Words came from the contorted face. 
“T—I burned!” Whereupon he straight- 
ened and held out toward Egan two raw 
red hands, from which the skin had been 
almost completely burned away. 

“Oh, God—oh, God!” he wailed. 

Egan stared. He saw the horribly 
seared wrists and forearms. He looked 
at the face of the man, and there again 
he saw the raw red flesh from which the 
fire had seared the skin. Gasping sounds 
of horror issued from the women round- 
about. 

Brown moved quietly to the Chief’s 
side. “Beg pardon, Chief,” he said, “but 
here’s something for you to look at!” 


N a side room, near the exit-door to 

the stairway, heaped with rags in bags, 
and rags loose on the floor,—a perfect 
place for an instantly roaring blaze, 
Chief, Brown and Donohoe perceived a 
small mass of charred cloth. About the 
floor were pools of water. So there had 





been fire here—but fire checked almost in | 


its inception! 
“Vou see, Chief,” said Brown in a low 


voice, “this here fellow, whatever he is, | 


was working just outside this storeroom, 


on a machine, and the girls tell me he | 


saw the fire start and spread right away. 
He grabbed the cloth, and held it to him; 
then some more cloth started burning, 
and he grabbed that too, and that’s how 
he put it out—and got those burns. There 
wasn't no water or extinguishers handy— 
and the water there, is what they poured 
on the man—and they tell me he’s got a 
daughter working in this same room. A 
minute more, and them clippings along- 
side that exit-door and that fire-escape 
would ’a’ been a roarin’ furnace. No get- 
away then.” 

Said Donohoe to Joe, aside, so that the 
Chief didn’t hear, as the three men moved 
back into the big room: “Looks as if 
this here boss was gettin’ ready for a 
touch-off, and it started on him before 
he was wantin’ it! And now he can’t 
have a fire at all, ‘cause the fire-marshal 
will be watchin’ him!” 

“Hard luck, I'll say!” replied Brown, 
under his breath. 

Chief Egan had gone back to the little 
man, whose hands and arms were being 
wound in soft cloth by a young woman, 
and stood before him. 

“Here, boy! I was wrong,” he said. 
“You ought to get a Carnegie medal— 
you earned a bushel of ’em! Know what a 
Carnegie medal is?” 

The little man shook his head, dumbly. 
“I lose my job—I lose my job!” 

The Chief glanced over the crowd for 
the boss—but the boss was gone. 

“Joe,” he said, “send for an ambu- 
lance! Have this man taken to a hospital. 
—And Donohoe, you go with him. Tell 
them at the hospital to take good care 
of him! Say I said so! He deserves it.” 

Chief Egan now turned to the young 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY 


UR ‘orefathers who framed the 

Constitution of the United 
States recognized the right of citi- 
zens to protect their persons and 
property. 

And so the second amendment 
was inserted, which says, “‘... the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed.” 

Safe protection means keeping an 
Iver Johnson in your home. The 
standard safety revolver for over 
Knocks, jolts, bumps, 


AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


Self-preservation 
is the first law 


thumps cannot discharge it. You 
can even “‘Hammer the Hammer.” 

Yet the Iver Johnson is always 
alert and ready when needed. 
Drawn-tempered piano-wire 
springs—instead of ordinary flat 
springs, which often break—keep 
this revolver ready for instant use. 

Hammer and Hammerless 
models inallcalibres. Regular, Per- 
fect Rubber, and Western Walnut 
grips. If your dealer hasn’t the par 
ticular model you want, write us. 





tion. Sendatonce fifty years. 
for the one that 

interests you. 

“A2""—Firearms 

““B2"—Bicycles 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
2 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers Street San Francisco Office: 717 Market Street 
























» Ride an Iver Johnson 
Truss- Bridge Bicycle. 
Strong, speedy, easy- 
riding and durable. 
Models and prices to 
suit everyone. 







Ask your dealer to show you 
an Iver Johnson Champion 
Single Barrel Shotgun. Ac- 
curate, dependable, moder- 
ately priced. 





STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business 
and public life.Greater oppor- 
tunities now than ever before. 
independent—be a leader, 
wyers earn. 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
e. le you step by step. ou can train at home 
juring spare time. Let us send you records and letters 
from lle students admitted to the bar in various 
tates, Money refunded according to our Guarantee 
Bond if dissatistied. f LL. B. conferred. 
of successful students enrolled. cost, easy terms, 
all text material, including fourteen-yolume Lay 

. Get our valuab! “*Law Guide’’ and **Evidence” 

Send for them—NOW. 






True-Tone 


i Saxophone 
Easiest of all wind instruments 
r to play and oneof the most beau- 


ity, Oept. 466-L, Chicago 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
2 in an hour’s practice and play 


Standard Underwoods } popular music in a few weeks. 
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band within 90 days, if you so 
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ing Under - : 
new! 
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chestra dance music. The por- 
; trait above is of Donald Clark, 
wv Soloist with the famous Pau! White- 
man’s Orchestra. 

H You may order any 
; Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
ss it sixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your Menti he instrument interested 


monthly payments, 


10 Days FREE Trial 


Try it for 10 days at our risk, 





t 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
in Band and Orchestra instruments 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


free book Big bargain offer. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 


—  Cheet Music, 15c 


RY is all that sheet music ositions as “Poet and Peasant,” 
nc tear or music, certified to Piida March,” Elegie,” Salut A 
be absolutely correct as the Master Pesth,’  Sextette Lucia,’ Spinning 
wrote it—beautiful printing on the Song, Humoresque, Serenade, 
best of paper. And yet, Century s Flower Song. 
price is only 15c—only a third the Say Century when you buy sheet 
price of editions that cannot beany music, and remember—unless you 
better. see Century Edition” on the sheet 

From Century’s great catalog you music, you’re not getting the 
can select such world famous com- genuine. 

If your dealer won't supply you, we will, Complete 
catalog of over 2100 classical and popular standard 
compositions free on request. ; a ‘ 

Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s Rudiments 
for the Piano,” and Jahn’s Rudiments for the 

Violin.”? Used by all modern teachers. 


, ous W. doth St, NY. 


243 W. 40th St., N.Y. 
ee SHEET MUSIC 


2204 Shipman Building 
Chicago, Illinois Makers of Everything 
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US Pat Off 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Always keep Sani-Flush on hand 


and have a closet bowl that always 


looks like new—a bowl and trap so | 


clean that odors are eliminated and 
disinfectants unnecessary. 


Just a little Sani-Flush sprinkled | 
into the bowl according to directions, | 
and flushed out, will eliminate all the | 


work and the danger involved in other 
methods requiring mops, pails and 
acids. 

Sani-Flush will positively not injure 
bowl or connections. Keep it handy 
in your bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores, If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 


stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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wet and stick. | tree, and it rose again directly beside 








“You his daughter? Well, you | 
come and see me when you can—Two | 
Ask for Chief Egan! I'll 
What’s 
that? Say, girl, they’re made of gold! 
Understand that, don’t you?” 

Thereupon he turned to the officers of 
the truck and engine companies who in 
accordance with orders had followed him 
to the seventh floor. 

“Take up!” he ordered. 
and send all hands back. 
Jump along lively!” 

A couple of minutes later, the Chief 
sat again in the red car, with Brown 
driving. “Joe,” he said, “notify Head- 
quarters, when you get back, of a small 
fire in workroom on seventh floor, ex- 
tinguished by occupants before arrival of 
the Department. Drop me off at Simp- 
son’s.” 


“Joe, go down 
My orders! 


HIEF EGAN sat down at the table 

near the door and took up the 
crumpled napkin that still lay where he 
had left it. 

He looked toward the kitchen. Between 
the swinging doors the gaunt waitress 
appeared, with his “special” steak and 
onions. He glanced at the clock. 

Twenty minutes past two! 
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snows. She had crossed Salmonback be- 
hind Anson. She had not seen him. She 
did not know how far ahead he was. 
But she knew he was there as inevitably 
as he knew she was there. Love would 
let neither escape the other. 

Something light and chill, blown from 
Salmonback, touched her hands and face. 
It was snow. 

She went on with increased effort yet 
stopping now for nothing. For the first 
time she realized the possibility of de- 
feat. In the growing dusk she began to 
talk to herself. “I wont see it,” she 

“Tt aint there. It’s just my 
tired. The forest’s green— 

But all about her it was 


eyes’re 
green.” 
white. 

Walking, she swayed under the pack. 
She could not outwalk the whiteness or 
escape the trees. She toiled past one 


her, a dark shaft towering into voices 
which she denied, saying: “I don’t hear 
a thing. The air’s still as still. It’s just 
a kind of crying in my head.” But for 
hundreds of miles, the forest was crying 
in the northeast wind. 


} e- snow was dropping now in great 
yet flakes. It balled on her feet. Its 
wide whirl made her giddy. The danger 
cleared her senses, however. She leaned 
against a tree and questioned the coming 
night. If Anson did not come back to 
her, she knew that in this night she 
would probably die. 

She set her lips and pressed her pack 
against the tree so she could grip the 
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straps. She held them to ease her 











Clarence 
Budington 


Kelland 


Has written for this Maga- 
zine the most engrossing 
novel of his career. It is the 
story of a modern American 


| girl flung by chance into a 
| little town near the northern 


border of the United States, 
where she undertakes the 
conduct of the local news- 
paper, following the death 
of her uncle, the owner. 
Overnight she is projected 
into a criminal mystery from 
which threads lead in various 
directions, in several instances 
to very high places indeed. 
No girl ever found herself 
in a more puzzling situation 
than that of which Carmel 
Lee ultimately became the 
heart. In the development 
of her story, Mr. Kelland 
has written a greater novel 
than either “Conflict” or 
«A Daughter of Discontent,” 
both of which were first and 
exclusively published in this 
Magazine. There is the 
thrill of real drama—a drama 
of today—in every chapter. 
No one at all concerned with 
the best of - contemporary 
American fiction can afford 
to miss the opening install- 
ment of the story of Carmel 
Lee in the next—the May 


issue of— 
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shoulders. With her arms crossed thus 
on her bosom in an accepted posture of 
humility, she pressed indomitably on. 
She meant to die as near Anson as she 
could. 

Light seemed to fall with the great 
glimmering flakes of snow. She kept on 
later than before. She fell often; her 
face was cut and bruised, her feet numbed, 
her arms so stiff she could not uncross 
them from her bosom. But her will held 
steadfast. 

At last she dropped and could not 
rise. Strength was drained suddenly 
from her limbs, though her soul still 
burned its clear unquenched flame. She 
struggled to her knees. 

Beside the trail she saw the great fan 
of the roots of a fallen tree, roofed with 
white. She crawled into the hollow 
those roots had once filled. She was too 
weak to rid herself of the pack. Propped 
upon it, she waited—for Anson—or for 
death. 

She did not suffer. She smiled faintly; 
felt a strange sense of peace. All the 
troubles of her flesh had gone from her. 
Only her love was following Anson now. 
Her thoughts were with him. She was 
not alone. Sister women, long dead and 
long loving, were beside her. She saw 
the snow like shadows in the folds of a 
yellow moiré dress. 

Then—then she knew that she was 
with him. 


NCONSCIOUS of time, she thought 

at first that she had died, there under 
the roots, and that her spirit walked 
beside him on his dreadful journey. But 
it was morning. And he was carrying 
her. 

Her mind was clear and still as water. 
She stirred her face on his shoulder. He 
was holding her in his arms and walking 
steadily. She was a little woman, and 
all the Rends were great men. He looked 
far ahead, his fierce dark face raised. 
She glanced from him to the woods and 
thought she recognized the trail down 
which he trod. 

She lifted her hand and touched his 
cheek. He looked down, and his look 
was new and strange to her. In a mo- 
ment all her strength of soul departed, 
as if she had no need of it any more. She 
was just a little, feeble, sick woman. She 
said tremulously: “Put me down, An- 
son.” 

“No. You’re weak, Janet. 
you are.” 

Her eyes, blind with love, yearned on 
him. “So you came back!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Yes. I came back.” 

His eyes gazed into a distance beyond 
the forest or any hill. He was still re- 
mote from her—escaping, but in another 
way. She whispered vaguely: “I'd have 
suffered—worse—if I’d stayed at home.” 
For the first time it sounded like a justi- 
fication. 

“T know,” he answered absently. But 
he did not look at her. 

“Anson, where you takin’ me?” she 
whispered. 

“Home.” 

The silence around them was like the 
hush between the birth of worlds. The 
sound of his tread on the trail seemed 


Stay where 


} 
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NERVOUSNESS 


Are You Master of 


Your Nerves or Are 


Your Nerves Master of You? 


By PAUL von 


ERVOUSNESS — We hear about 

it everywhere. A doctor tells his 

patients, “It’s your nerves.”” Sensi- 

tive and high- -strung women complain of 

their ‘nerves. "We see evidence of 

‘nerves” everywhere—in the streets, in 

the cars, in the theatres, in your business, 

and especially in your own home—right in 
your own family. 

Nervousness is not a disease; it is a con- 
dition. A doctor may pronounce you as 
sound as a dollar organically and yet you 
may be on the verge of a nervous collapse. 
What does it all mean? What is meant by 
nervousness? 

The Nervous System generates a mys- 
terious energy termed ‘‘ Nerve Force.” It 
is the power that drives the entire human 
machine. It controls every organ, every 
muscle and even the Mind. If we over- 
tax or abuse Nerves through worry, fear, 
grief, shock, or disease, the flow of Nerve 
Force becomes feeble, and we then have a 
condition known as NERVE EXHAUS- 
TION, of which nervousness in its various 
forms is but an outward symptom. 

The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 

FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and 
endurance; that “tired feeling,’ especially 
in the back and knees. 

SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability; nervous indigestion; 
sour stomach, gas in bowels; irregular heart; 
poor memory; lack of mental endurance; 
dizziness; backache; headache; neuritis; 
rheumatism, and other pains. 

THIRD STAGE: Serious mental dis- 
turbances; fear; undue worry; melan- 
cholia; dangerous organic disturbances; 
suicidal tendencies, and, in extreme cases, 
insanity. 

If your NERVES have reached any of the 
three stages of depletion, you ought to take 
immediate steps to determine the cause and 
to learn what to do to br‘ld up your Nerve 
Force, for Nerve Force means Life Force— 
Brain Force—Vital Force—Organic Force— 
Dynamic Force — Personal Magnetism — 
Manliness and Womanliness. 


Paul von Boeckmann 

Author of Nerve Force and scores of other 
PE =, on Health, Psychology, Breathing, Hygiene 
and kindred subjects. Over a million of his 
various books have been sold during the last 25 
years. 

He is the scientist who explained the nature of 
the mysterious Psycho-physic Force involved in 
the Coulon-Abbott Feats, a problem that had 
baffled the leading scientists of America and 
Europe for more than thirty years, and a full 
account of which has been published | in recent 
issues of ‘‘Physical Culture Magazine.” 


No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
stood in a bread line. 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
been down and out. ‘ 


BOECKMANN 


No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
acknowledged himself ‘‘licked.”’ 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever 
failed to attain success. 

And, on the other hand, WITHOUT 
Nerve Force no person of either sex in any 
walk of life has ever reached the top, has 
ever achieved success, or has ever gotten 
the fullest enjoyment from lite itself. 
WITHOUT an abundant supply of Nerve 
Force our lives are wrongly adjusted, we 
fail to utilize our full powers, and we cheat 
ourselves of our birthright of health and 
vigor. 

“A sound mind in a sound body”’ depends 
upon sound nerves. And to bea WINNER, 
even in a small way, demands, first of all— 
NERVE FORCE. 

This, of course, applies to women as well as men. 

I have made a life study of the mental and physical 
characteristics of nervous pe ople, having treated more 
cases of ‘‘ Nerves” during the past 25 years than any 
other man in the world (over 90,000). My instruc- 
tion is given by mail only. No drugs or drastic 
treatment of any kind are employed. My method 
is remarkably simple, thoroughly scientific, and 
always effective. 

shall agree to send you further information 
regarding my system of treatment FREE and with- 
out any obligation on your part. Everything is 
confidential and sent sealed in a plain envelope. 

fou should read my 64-page book, “NERVE 
FORCE.” The cost of this book is only 25 cents 
(coin or stamps). The book is not an advertise ment 
of any treatment I may have to offer. This is 
proved by the fact that large corporations have 
bought and are buying this book from me by the 
hundreds and thousands for circulation among their 
employees—efficiency. hysicians recommend the 
book to their patients—Health. Ministers recommend 
it from the pulpit—Nerve Control, Happiness. 
Never before has so great a mass of valuable informa- 
tion been presented in so few words. It will enable 
you to understand your Nerves, your Mind, your 
Emotions, and your Body for the first time. 

Read the book at my risk, that is, if it does not 
meet with your fullest expectations, I shall refund 
your money PLUS your outlay for postage. My 
advertisements have been appearing in this and 
other standard magazines for more than 20 years. 
This is ample evidence of my integrity and re- 
sponsibility. 

The following extracts are quoted from letters 
written by people who have read the book 

‘LT have gained 12 pounds since reading your book, 
and I feel so energetic. I had about given up hope 
of ever finding the cause of my low weight.’ 

“I have been treated by a number of nerve special - 
ists, and have traveled from country to country in an 

endeavor to restore my nerves to normal. Your 
little book has done more for me than all other 
methods combined.’ 

‘Your book did more for me for indigestion than 
two courses in dieting. 

“*My heart is now regular again and my nerves are 
fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it was 
simply a case of abused nerves. I have reread your 
book at least ten times.” 

woman writes: “ Your book has helped my nerves 
wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and in the morn- 
ing I feel so rested.’ 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation and 
calming of nerves has cleared my brain. Before I 
was half dizzy all the time. 

A physician says: ‘‘Your book shows you have 
scientific and profound knowledge of the nerves and 
nervous people. I am recommending your book to 
my patients.” 

prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, 
as I had three years ago. 
am gaining weight. 
work.’ 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, 
110 W. 40th St., Studio 480, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: I desire to investigate your method, 
without obligation of any kind. (Print name and 
address plainly.) 


says: 
such 
I now sleep soundly and 
I can again do a real day's 





Enclose 25c if you ‘wish the book. 
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Yet Geta 


Brand New 


Oliver 


This is a most remarkable typewriter 
offer, saving you half the usual price. A 
brand new Oliver, direct from the fac- 
tory, now costs less than a rebuilt type- 
writer. Get the facts regarding our price 
reduction. And our liberal offer. Learn 
all about the famous Oliver and its 
superiorities. Over 950,000 sold. 

Merely mail the coupon below. Learn how 
you can get the finest Oliver ever built at an 
amazing low price. Our offer includes 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Without sending a penny, you can have the 
Oliver for five days free trial and then pay for 
it like rent. You become your own salesman 
and save all the selling cost. You deal direct 
with the factory. Find out all about this astound- 
ing and liberal offer by mailing the coupon now. 





cial Price Reduction Offer. 


—ee See 
The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
1154 Oliver Typewriter Building, | | 
Chicago, 
Please send me details of your Spe- | 





| Name 
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Investment Opportunities | 
and 


Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on | 
small payments, extending over a period | 
of twenty months. This plan was originated | 


| 


by us in 1908. You can secure both free. | 


Write for 17-RB 


| 
LATTERY@6 


NC. 
Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 














— 


Most Americans have been thoughtless spenders. 
Prosperity has brought lavish waste, “*The value 
of a dollar’’ is an unlearned lesson, Children grow § 
up ignorant of it. Then comes grief. Out of 100 
only 15 are independent at 60 years. The other 93 
must work or rely on charity. 

But the war has wrought a change for many. Pay- 
ing for Liberty Bonds did teach them a lesson. Under 
the spur of patriotism, they found a new road to 
happiness. ey founda way to save-—a pro- 
tection against future want. : 

Now the Liberties are paid for, they are turnin 
to other good securities. The Kriebel Plan is idea 
for these thrifty millions. It meets your needs to 


ection. 4% e 
PeAll should know about this new saving and invest- 
ing method, Already it has put thousands on the road 
to financial independence. They have tried many other 
ways to save—ways that have failed. The Kriebel 
Plan teaches you how to save, and provides a ready 
investment for your savings. Hence its great success, 

The incentive of profit spurs you to continue as 97% do. 
It isn’t a short cut to wealth, but a pre proteantc way to 
own grade of stocks and bonds. It is a vigor- 
ous enemy of waste, and an assurance of prosperity and 
peace of mind. 

De today what many thousands have done; send for Peter Perkins 
famous book—‘‘Getting Ahead.’' pt is a srippine story fact- 
founded, that describes the Kriebel Pian, It's FREE. 

Cat out this ad and mail to us with 
your name and address in the margin. 


KRIEBEL & CO. 


Investment Securities 


























Dept. 1831, 137 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Kansas City Indianapolis Milwaukee Rockford 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati | 











fit to shake the stars. She shut her eyes. 
‘“‘When—where—did you find me?” she 
breathed. 

“Tt was late,” he answered. “I turned 
at the first snow. But I'd gone a long 
way on. I was a long while getting back 
to where you were waiting. I made a 
fire and fed you. I held you all night. 
And at dawn, I turned back home with 
you.” 

“Why?” 

He looked at her gravely. 
have died if I’d left you again.” 

“Even then,” she said, “I wouldn’t 
have suffered as I would if you'd left 
me at home!” 

“IT know.” He looked down at her 
calmly now. He was more calm than 
she had ever seen him, and stronger. 

“Anson.” Her breath came in gasps. 
“You remember—what’s waitin’ for you 
—back home?” 

“Yes, Janet, I know. 
you suffer 

“You're 
me?” 

“To save you if I can.” Some quality 
of his strength escaped her; he was out 
of reach, though he held her in his arms; 
he did not need her any more; he did 
not fight in spirit with her; he was sur- 
rendered, and therefore free. He said: 
“IT can’t save you all suffering for me, 
girl. I’m guilty of that, anyway. But 
I'll save you the shame of suffering for 
a man that’s been too weak to suffer for 
himself.” 

“You're willin’ to turn back with me, 
willin’ to take—” 

“To take what’s coming to me? Yes.” 

There was again that living silence. 


“You'd 


But I can’t let 
this way—any more.” 
takin’ me back to—to 





save 
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Then Janet said strongly: “Set me down. 
Now I know.” 

“What, Janet?” 

“That at last there’s one Rend loves 
justice and right—and a woman—better 
than himself.” 

Love? In the place where his soul 
had come to stand—beyond her now— 
the word had less meaning. He ques- 
tioned her mutely. Life and love thrilled 
her. She said again: “Set me down, An- 
son Rend.” 

He obeyed, holding her with his hands 
under her elbows, for she was very weak. 
She crossed her wrists on her breast as 
though she yet held the pack. Her eyes, 
indomitable with love, shone upon him 


above this gesture of meekness. She 
said: “Look at me, Anson. Do I love 
you?” 


He said solemnly: 
do, Janet.” 

“You love me?” 

“You know I do.” 

“Ves. I know it now. The rest don’t 
matter. Even if you don’t forgive me, it 
don’t matter beside that.” 

“Forgive you? What do you mean?” 

“Anson—listen. Back there—the first 
night—when I looked in at Warrender’s 
window—” 

“Janet?” 

“It was a livin’ man I 


“God knows you 


saw, Anson. 


You didn’t kill Warrender, Anson. Go 
and make your peace with him—” 
They stood, gazing at each other. In 


the man’s eyes was all that Janet might 
have died for, and never have seen. But 
seeing it now, she was strong—even strong 
enough to hold her man in her arms when 
he hid his face against her shoulder. 
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Melissa Grimes that she’d better count 
on two hundred plates of ice-cream.” 

“Two hundred? Yes—I suppose she 
had, with all the Philadelphia connection 
coming.” Delia pondered. “How about 
the doylies?” she inquired.. 

“With your aunt Cecilia Vandergrave’s 
we shall manage beautifully.” 

3) eee Thank you, Charlotte, for 
taking all this trouble.” 

“Oh—” Charlotte protested, with her 
flitting sneer; and Delia perceived the 
irony of thanking a mother for occupying 
herself with the details of her own daugh- 
ter’s wedding. 

“Do sit down, Chatty,” she murmured, 
feeling herself redden at her blunder. 


(CCRARLOTTS, with a sigh, sat down 
on the nearest chair. 

“We shall have a beautiful day tomor- 
row,” she said, pensively surveying the 
placid heaven. 

“Yes. Where is Tina?” 

“She was very tired. I’ve sent her up- 
stairs to lie down.” 

This seemed so eminently suitable that 
Delia made no immediate answer. After 
an interval she said: “We shall miss her.” 

Charlotte’s reply was an inarticulate 
murmur. 

The two cousins remained silent, 
Charlotte as usual bolt upright, her thin 
hands clutched on the arms of her old- 


fashioned rush-bottomed seat, Delia 
somewhat heavily sunk into the depths 
of a high-backed armchair. The two 
had exchanged their last remarks on the 
preparations for the morrow, and nothing 
more remained to be said as to the num- 
ber of guests, the brewing of the punch, 
the arrangements for the robing of the 
clergy, and the disposal of the presents 
in the best spare-room. 


Oo one subject had not yet been 
touched on, and Delia, as she watched 
her cousin’s profile grimly cut upon the 
melting twilight, waited for Charlotte to 
speak. But Charlotte remained silent. 

“T have been thinking,” Delia at length 
began, a slight tremor in her voice, “that 
I ought presently—” 

She fancied she saw Charlotte’s hands 
tighten on the knobs of the chair-arms. 

“You ought presently—?” 

“Well, before Tina goes to bed, per- 
haps go up for a few minutes—” 

Charlotte remained silent, visibly re- 
solved on making no effort to assist her. 

“Tomorrow,” Delia continued, “we 


shall be in such a rush from the earliest 
moment that I don’t see how, in the 
midst of all the interruptions and ex- 
citement, I can possibly—-” 

“Possibly ?” 
echoed. 

Delia felt her blush deepening through 


Charlotte monotonously 
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If by your special knowledge you could 
enable your firm to land big contracts it 
otherwise would lose—if you could point 
to large sums of money you had actually 
saved for your company— 

Do you think you would ever need to 
ask your employer for a ‘‘raise’’? 

& 


Consider, then, the field of Traffic 
Management — 


Five hundred thousand business firms 
in the United States are paying freight 
charges annually totaling billions of 
dollars. Fift eoninad concerns pay a 
freight bill of $5,000 and over every month. 


Once—when Business was riding the 
crest of the wave—these firms could en- 
trust their transportation problems to 
**second-raters’’—shipping clerks who 
had learned all they knew about traffic at 
the warehouse. 


TODAY-—in this era of intense compe- 
tition upon which Business is entering — 


WANTED-—as never before in the 
history of American commerce —/rained 
traffic managers. To men who are really 
competent in this field, business firms are 
gladly paying sizable salaries. 


The Straight Route 


to Promotion 


Here’s the way promotions are won in 
this field of Traffic Management: 


A traffic manager for the Indian Belting 
Company secured from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a reduction of %o of a 
cent per hundredweight on petroleum 
shipped from Lawrenceville, II].,to Detroit. 
On past shipments alone this traffic mana- 
ger recovered $10,714.03. 

Another trained traffic man recently 
pointed the way for a large concern mak- 
ing wood-working machinery to save {6,000 
a month on freight charges, simply by 
making a few changes in construction to 
permit its bandsaws to be shipped in box 
cars instead of on flat cars. Result—a 
salary of $6,000 a year. 

Still another man—at that time only a 
rate clerk for one of the big packing com- 
panies—discovered by investigation and 
study that his firm was paying a rate of 
$1.60 a hundredweight on certain ship- 
ments, as agelost a rate of $1.53 to which it 
was entitled. He recommended the filing 
of claims with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and recovered for his com- 
pany $200,000 in cash—$80,000 of which was 
refunded by a single railroad company. 
He is now Traffic_Manager for the largest 
cement company in the world. 


A Real Chance to Command Big Pay! 


Competent Traffic Managers Earning $100 to $200 a Week 


Nothing extraordinary about these men. 
They are simply cashing in on scientific 
knowledge—instead of haphazard expert- 
ence. Big promotions are the logical result. 


Swift Advancement 
by the Problem Method 


Here, then, is a field in which the de- 
mand for competent men vastly exceeds 
the supply—a field that affords every 
opportunity to show resuldis—a field in 
which you have every opportunity to qual- 
ify—swiftly, surely—nght in your own 
home — under a plan that every year is ad- 
ding millions of dollars to men’s incomes, 
namely, ¢he LaSalle Problem Method. 


Under this remarkably effective plan, 
you work, to all purposes, side by side 
with trained traffic men, handle the very 
problems met daily by the traffic managers 
of the railroads and by the big shippers. 
They will answer every question you ask, 
make every point clear, direct your train- 
ing every stepofthe way. Youwill cover, 
under their instruction, the entire field of 
traffic, including the organization and ad- 
ministration ofa traffic department, freight 
classification, rates, claims, law of carriers, 
procedure before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, express service and rates, 
ocean traffic and trade—even to the point 
of working with the actual forms, agree- 
ments and contracts in daily use. 


LaSalle training in traffic is under the 


direction of a Traffic Advisory Council 
comprising 150 well-known traffic men. 
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It is headed by C. O. Frisbie, former Traf- 
fic Manager for Armour & Co., former 
President of the Illinois Tunnel Co., and 
former President of the Cornell Wood 
Products Co. It includes such represent- 
ative men as W. H. Chandler, Traffic 
Manager of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and President of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League; Addison R. Smith, 
Vice-president ofthe Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad; C. L. Lingo, Traffic Manager of 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago; N. Ds 
Chapin, Traffic Director, Department of 
Farms and Markets, State of NewYork and Pres- 
ident of the New York Traffic League; and George 


Ransom, Chairman of the Canadian Freight 
Association, Montreal, Quebec. 


That LaSalle traffic training pushes men to the 
top is proved by the record of LaSalle trained men. 
For example, it enabled a dock checker in Seattle 
to rise to the position of General Passenger and 
Freight Agent. A man in Cincinnati reports 
profit on the cost of the course—and that within a 
year after enrollment. A New York member was 
appointed Traffic and Export Manager with 400% 
salary increase. A Maryland man writes that he 
has had two raises—salary nearly doubled. And 
those are but a few examples of thousands of letters 
which report similar successes won thru LaSalle 
training. 


Make Your Start TODAY!? 


“Big men,” says J. Ogden Armour, “are simply 
small men who have had a chance to grow.” Give 
yourself that chance! 


The coupon below will bring you complete in- 
formation regarding the training you are interested 
in, together with details of our comventent-payment 

lan. With this information we will send you your 
ree copy of ‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One," a 
book that has inspired theusands of ambitious 
men to greater achievement. 


Make TODAY your starting point toward big 
success—by mailing the coupon NOW, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept.466-TR CHICAGO 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I 
have marked with an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion 


in One,” all without obligation to me. 


oO Traffic Management— Ede meres for positions as Railroad and 
Industrial Traffic Managers, etc. 


Foreign and Domestic: 
CJ Railway A 





ting and Stati 


training for every important business need. 

O Business Management 
Salesmanship 
Higher Accountancy 

CO) Law—Degree of LL B. 
Commercial Law 


Oo Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency 


Name 








Management 

Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the world. It offers 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
O Banking and Finance 


(0 Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 


0 Modern Foremanship and 
Production Methods 


CO Personnel and Employment 
Management 


Present P 






(0 Expert Bookkeeping 
(J Business English 

0 Commercial Spanish 
O Effective Speaking 
CIC, P. A. Coaching 


iti Address. 
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Hair Remover 
Genuine — Original 









Y actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
3 it has been in use for over 20 years, 
i and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Journals and 
i Prominent Magazines. 
A De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet the hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liquid 
and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Try De Miracle just once, and if you 
are not convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- 
fund your money. Write for book free. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct 
from us, in plain wrappers. 


DMiracle 


Dept. H-19, Park“Ave. and 129th St. 
t= New York 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 





ART 


Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success— which each 
ear produces and sellstoadvertisersinthe United 
tates and Canada over ten thousand commer- 
cial drawings. Who else could give you so 
wide an experience? Commercial Art 
is a business necessity—the demand 
for commercial artists is greater 
every year. It’s a highly paid, in. 
tensely interesting profession, 
equally open to both men and 
women. Home study instruction. Get facts before you 
enroll in any school. Get our special booklet, ‘‘Your Op- 
portunity’’—for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps, 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
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the dusk. “Well, I suppose you agree 
with me that a word ought to be said 
to the child as to the new duties and re- 
sponsibilities that—well—what is usual, 
in fact, at such a time,” she falteringly 
ended. 

“Yes, I have thought of that,” Char- 
lotte answered abruptly. She said no 
more, but Delia divined in her the stir- 
ring of that obscure opposition which, in 
the crucial moments of Tina’s life, 
seemed automatically to manifest itself. 
She could not understand why Charlotte 
should at times grow so enigmatic and 
inaccessible, but she saw no reason why 
this change of mood should interfere 
with what she deemed to be her own 
duty. Tina must long for her guiding 
hand into the new life as much as she 
yearned for the exchanges of half-con- 
fidences which would be her real fare- 
well to her adopted daughter. Her heart 
beating a little more quickly than usual, 
she rose and walked through the open 
window into the shadowy drawing-room. 
The moon, between the columns of the 
veranda, sent a broad light across the 


| rows of chairs, irradiated the lace-decked 


altar with its empty candlesticks and 
vases, and outlined with silver Delia’s 
heavy reflection in the pier-glass. 


HE crossed the room toward the hall. 
“Delia!” Charlotte’s voice sounded 
behind her. She turned, and the two 
women faced each other in the revealing 
light. Charlotte’s face looked as it had 
looked on the dreadful day when Delia 
had suddenly seen it in the glass above 
her shoulder. 

“You were going up now—to speak to 
Tina?” Charlotte asked. 

“T—yes. It’s nearly nine. I thought—” 

“Yes; I understand.” Miss Lovell 
made a visible effort at self-control. 
“Please understand me too, Delia, if I 
ask you—not to.” 

“Not to?” Delia scrutinized her 
cousin with a vague sense of apprehen- 
sion. What mystery did this strange re- 
quest conceal? But no—such a doubt as 
flitted across her mind was inadmissible. 
She was too sure of her Tina! 

“T confess I don’t understand you, 
Charlotte. You surely feel that, on the 
night before her wedding, a girl ought 
to have a mother’s counsel, a mother’s—”’ 


of the strange place. 





That's a story that will ring the bell loud and clear. 
Its author, who dedicates all the best of his splen- 
did work to THe Rep Boox Macazinz readers, is 
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run swift, and this is the first of numerous stories 
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“Ves: I feel that.” Charlotte Lovell 
took a hurried breath. “But the ques- 
tion is: which of us is her mother?” 

Delia drew back involuntarily. “Which 
of us?” she stammered. 

“Yes. Oh, don’t imagine it’s the first 
time I’ve asked myself the question! 
There—I mean to be calm, quite calm. 
I don’t intend to go back to the past. 
I’ve accepted—accepted everything— 
gratefully. Only tonight—just tonight.” 

Delia felt the rush of pity that always 
prevailed over every other feeling in her 
rare interchanges of truth with Charlotte 
Lovell. Her throat filled with tears, and 
she remained silent. 

“Just tonight,” Charlotte concluded, 
“I’m her mother.” 

“Charlotte! You’re not going to tell 
her so—not now?” broke involuntarily 
from Delia. 

Charlotte gave a faint laugh. “If I 
did, should you hate it as much as all 
that?” 

“Hate 
us!” 

“Between us? But it’s been between 
us since the beginning—the very be- 
ginning! Since the day when you dis- 
covered that Clement Spender hadn’t 
quite broken his heart because he wasn’t 
good enough for you, since you found 
your revenge and your triumph in keep- 
ing me at your mercy and in taking his 
child from me!” Charlotte’s words 
flamed up as if from the depth of the 
infernal fires; then the blaze dropped, 
her head sank forward, and she stood 
before Delia dumb and stricken. 

Delia’s first movement was one of an 
indignant recoil. Where she had felt 
only tenderness, compassion, the impulse 
to help and befriend, these darknesses 
had been smoldering in the other’s 
breast! It was as if a poisonous smoke 
had swept over some pure summer land- 
scape. 


it? What a word, between 


BD parse need such feelings were quickly 
followed by a reaction of sympathy. 
But now she felt none. An utter weari- 
ness possessed her. 

“Ves,” she said slowly, “I sometimes 
believe you really have hated me from 
the very first, hated me for everything 
I've tried to do for you.” 


Charlotte raised her head sharply. 
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Who will occupy this room? 


A question mark has been painted on a star’s dressing-room at the 


Goldwyn Studios in Culver City. 


A nation-wide quest is now under 


way, under the auspices of Photoplay Magazine for the new occupant. 


Are You a Screen Type? 


The screen needs new faces, different faces—of intelligence and 


animation and _ personality. 


If you are among those who 


possess the type of face and of individuality which is sought— 


Here is Opportunity ! 


Ce Pictures Corporation and Photoplay 
Magazine have jointly undertaken a quest for new 
personalities for motion pictures. Mr. Goldwyn, one 
of the screen’s greatest producers, realizes the need 
of the silversheet for different types, different actresses, 
different heart-throbs. His is the thought; Photoplay’s 
is the voice. Now it is up to you. 


Every girl who wishes may send in her photograph, 
—and if you are among those who possess that spark, 
that expression, that face, that intelligence for which 
the search is made, you will be photographed by a 
motion picture camera; ycu will have a real camera test. 


Only the girls who are really in earnest will survive 
this quest. Those who are ambitious to succeed only 
because of personal beauty, without at the same time 
being desirous to work, and work hard, for success, 
will have no place. Your photograph will not be the 
only judge. Your own motion picture will be the 
final test. Your judges will be Samuel Goldwyn, the 


president of the company which bears his name, 
and James R. Quirk, the Editor of Photoplay. 


The young woman who wins in the quest for new 
faces will be givena year’s contract with the Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, sent to the Goldwyn Studios in 
Culver City, California, with expenses paid, and re- 
ceive a weekly salary that will be sufficient to support 
herself and her mother in comfortable style. The salary 
will not be fabulous. The amount will be equal to that 
paid competent actresses playing in the films today. 


We make no empty inducements—no glittering 
promises of immediate stardom, and instantaneous 
fortune, and popularity. We do not offer you star- 
dom at all. When you have proved yourself an 
actual asset to the screen, then there will be time 
enough to consider your financial and artistic future. 
All we offer you, the winner of this quest for new 
faces, is—an opportunity to work! 


But how rich an opportunity to lay at your feet! 


Full details of the Photoplay-Goldwyn Quest for New Faces will appear in 


PHOTOPLAY 
FOR APRIL 
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“To do for me? But everything you’ve 
done has been done for Clement Spen- 
der!” 

Delia stared at her with a kind of 
terror. “You are horrible, Charlotte. 
Upon my honor, I haven’t thought of 
Clement Spender for years.” 

“Ah, but you have—you have! You’ve 
always thought of him in thinking of 
Tina—of him and nobody else! A 
woman never stops thinking of the man 
she loves. She thinks of him years 
afterward, in all sorts of unconscious 
ways, in thinking of all sorts of things— 
books, pictures, sunsets, a flower or a 
ribbon—or a clock on the mantelpiece.” 
Charlotte broke off with her sneering 
laugh. “That was what I gambled on, 
you see—that’s why I came to you that 
day. I knew I was giving Tina another 
mother.” 

Again the poisonous smoke seemed to 
envelope Delia: that she and Charlotte, 
two spent old women, should be stand- 
ing before Tina’s bridal altar and talk- 
ing to each other of hatred, seemed un- 
imaginably hideous and degrading. 

“You wicked woman—you are wick- 
ed!” she exclaimed. 

Then the evil mist cleared away, and 
through it she saw the baffled pitiful 
figure of the mother who was not a 
mother, and who, for every benefit ac- 
cepted, felt herself robbed of a privilege. 
She moved nearer to Charlotte and laid 
a hand on her arm. 

“Not here! Don’t let us talk like this 
here.” 

The other drew away 
“Wherever you please, then. 
particular!” 

“But tonight, Charlotte—the night be- 
fore Tina’s wedding? Isn’t every place 
in this house full of her? How could 
we go on saying cruel things to each 
other anywhere?” Charlotte was silent, 
and Delia continued in a steadier voice: 
“Nothing you say can really hurt me— 
for long; and I don’t want to hurt you— 
I never did.” 

“You tell me that—and you've left 
nothing undone to divide me from my 
daughter! Do you suppose it’s been 
easy, all these years, to hear her call you 
mother? Oh, I know, I know—it was 
agreed that she must never guess. But 
if you hadn’t perpetually come between 
us, she’d have had no one but me, she’d 
have felt about me as a child feels about 
its mother, she’d have had to love me 
better than anyone else. With all your 
forbearances and your _ generosities, 
you've ended by robbing me of my child. 
And I’ve put up with it all for her sake 
—because I knew I had to. But to- 
night—tonight she belongs to me. To- 
night I can’t bear that she should call 
you mother.” 

Delia Ralston made no immediate re- 
ply. It seemed to her that for the first 
time she had sounded the deepest depths 
of maternal passion, and she stood awed 
at the echoes it gave back. 

“How you must love her—to say such 
things to me!” she murmured; and then, 
with a final effort: “Yes, you’re right. 
I wont go up to her. It’s you who must 
Z0 ” 


from her. 
I’m _ not 


Charlotte started toward her im- 
pulsively; but with a hand lifted as if 
in defense, Delia moved across the room 


and out again to the veranda. As she 
sank down in her chair, she heard the 
drawing-room door open and close, and 
the sound’ of Charlotte’s feet on the 
stairs. 


| Drewes sat alone in the night. Tke 
last drop of her magnanimity had 
been spent, and she tried to avert her 
shuddering mind from Charlotte. What 
was happening at this moment upstairs? 
With what dark revelations were Tina’s 
bridal dreams to be defaced? Well, that 
was not matter for conjecture, either. 
She, Delia Ralston, had played her part, 
done her utmost: there remained nothing 
now but to try to Kft her spirit above the 
embittering sense of failure. 

There was a strange element of truth 
in some of the things that Charlotte had 
said. With what divination that mater- 
nal passion had endowed her! Her 
jealousy seemed to have a million feelers. 
Yes; it was true that the sweetness and 
peace of Tina’s bridal eve had been 
filled, for Delia, with visions of her own 
unrealized past. Softly, imperceptibly, 
it had reconciled her to the memory of 
what she had missed. All these last days 
she had been living the girl’s life, she had 
been Tina, and Tina had been her own 
girlish self, the far-off Delia Lovell. Now, 
for the first time, without shame, with- 
out self-reproach, without a pang or a 
scruple, Delia could yield to that vision 
of requited love from which her im- 
agination had always turned away. She 
had made her choice in youth, and she 
had accepted it in maturity; and here 
in this bridal joy, so mysteriously her 
own, was the compensation for all she 
had missed and yet never renounced. 

Delia understood now that Charlotte 
had guessed all this, and that the 
knowledge had filled her with a fierce re- 
sentment. Charlotte had said long ago 
that Clement Spender had never really 
belonged to her; now she had perceived 
that it was the same with Clement 
Spender’s child. As the truth stole upon 
Delia, her heart melted with the old com- 
passion for Charlotte. She saw that it 
was a terrible, a sacrilegious thing, to 
interfere with another’s destiny, to lay 
the tenderest touch upon any human 
being’s right to love and suffer after his 
own fashion. Delia had twice intervened 
in Charlotte Lovell’s life: it was natural 
that Charlotte should be her enemy. If 
only she did not revenge herself by 
wounding Tina! 

The adopted mother’s thoughts re- 
verted painfully to the little white room 
upstairs. She had meant her half-hour 
with Tina to leave the girl with thoughts 
as fragrant as the flowers she was to 
find beside her when she woke. And 
now— 

Delia started up from her musing. 
There was a step on the stair—Charlotte 
coming down through the silent house. 
Delia stood up with a vague impulse of 
escape: she felt that she could not face 
her cousin’s eyes. She turned the corner 
of the veranda, hoping to find the 
shutters of the dining-room unlatched, 
and to slip away unnoticed to her room; 
but in a moment Charlotte was beside 
her. 

“Delia!” 

“Ah, it’s you? I was going up to bed.” 
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For the life of her Delia could not keep 
an edge of hardness from her voice. 

“Yes: it’s late. You must be very 
tired.” Charlotte paused: her own voice 
was strained and painful. 

“I am tired,” Delia acknowledged. 

In the moonlit hush the other went 
up to her, laying a timid touch on her 
arm. 

“Not till you’ve seen Tina.” 

Delia stiffened. “Tina? But it’s late! 
Isn’t she sleeping? I thought you'd stay 


with her until—” 

“I don’t know if she’s sleeping.” 
Charlotte paused. “I haven’t been in— 
but there’s a light under her door.” 

“You haven’t been in?” 

“No: I just stood in the passage, and 
tried—” 

“Tried—?” 

“To think of something—something 
to say to her without—without her 
guessing.” A sob stopped her, but she 
pressed on with a final effort. “It’s no 
use. You were right: there’s nothing I 
can say. You're her real mother. Go to 
her. It’s not your fault—or mine.” 

“Oh—” Delia cried. 

Charlotte clung to her in inarticulate 
abasement. “You said I was wicked— 
I’m not wicked. After all, she was mine 
when she was little!” 

Delia put an arm about her shoulder. 

“Hush, dear! We'll go to her to- 
gether.” 

The other yielded automatically to her 
touch, and side by side the two women 
mounted the stairs, Charlotte timing her 
impetuous step to Delia’s stiffened move- 
ments. They walked down the passage 
to Tina’s door; but there Charlotte 
Lovell paused and shook her head. 

“No—you,” she whispered suddenly, 
and turned away. 


INA lay in bed, her arms folded 
under her head, her happy eyes re- 
flecting the silver space of sky that filled 
the window. She smiled at Delia through 
her dream. 

“T knew you’d come.” 

Delia sat down beside her, and their 
clasped hands lay upon the coverlet. 
They did not say much, after all; or 
else their communion had no need of 
words. Delia never knew how long she 
sat by the child’s side: she abandoned 
herself to the spell of the moonlit hour. 

But suddenly she thought of Charlotte, 
alone behind the shut door of her own 
room, watching, struggling, listening. 
Delia must not, for her own pleasure, 
prolong that tragic vigil. She bent down 
to kiss Tina good night; then she paused 
on the threshold and turned back. 

“Darling! Just one thing more.” 

“Yes?” Tina murmured. 

“T want you to promise me—” 

“Everything, everything, you darling!” 

“Well, then, that when you go away 
tomorrow—at the very last moment, you 
understand—” 

“Yes?” 

“After you’ve said gcod-by to me, and 
to everybody else—just as Lanning helps 
you into the carriage—” : 

“Vesp” 

“That you'll give your last kiss to 
Aunt Charlotte. Don’t forget—the very 
last.” 

THE END 
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Pretty Girls Have Always Known 
the Secret 


These two pretty girls share the same beauty 
secret, although one lived 3,000 years ago. 
Girls who both know that a fresh, smooth, 
radiant skin is not only woman’s greatest 
charm, but one within reach of every woman. 


For pretty girls used a form of Palmolive in 
the days of ancient Egypt, just as they do to- 
day. The crude combination of palm and 
olive oils, which served as a beautifying 
cleanser, was the inspiration of the familiar 
Palmolive cake, famous for its mildness the 
world over. 

Modern science, with all its progress, can 
find no milder, more soothing cleansers than 
these two ancient oils. It can only perfect 
their combination and offer it in the most 
efficient and convenient form. 


Gives a Perfect Skin 


To state that just washing your face every 
day will give you that all-desired, fresh, 
smooth skin may sound too simple to be true. 
But such cleanliness is the foundation of com- 
plexion beauty, for this reason. 

The accumulations 
of dirt, oi] and per- 
spiration, cold cream 
and powder must be 
removed or they will 
collect and clog the 
tiny pores which com- 
pose the surface of 
the skin. 

Such clogging en- 
larges the pores, 
which soon results in 


coarse texture, and the imbedded dirt causes 
blackheads, and when it carries infection, 
eruptions follow. There is no beauty in such 
a neglected skin, which repels when it should 
attract, and prevents popularity and social 
success. 


Soothes While It Cleanses 


Some women will complain that soap is 
too harsh, that it ages and dries their skins. 
This proves they are using the wrong soap. 


The smooth, creamy lather of Palmolive 
soothes while it cleanses. It removes every 
trace of injurious dirt and skin accumulations 
and secretions, leaving the face becomingly 
soft and smooth, with radiant freshness and 
natural color. 


The use of cosmetics isn’t harmful if the 
basis is a skin that is thoroughly, healthfully 
clean. In case of dryness, apply your favorite 
cold cream both before and after washing 


Not Only for Faces 


Not Extravagant at 
the Price 


If Palmolive was a very expensive soap, 
such advice would mean extravagance. But 
the firm, long-wearing cake of generous size 
costs only ten cents. 


The reason is gigantic production which 
keeps the Palmolive factories working day 
and night and the importation of the bland, 
mild oils in vast volume which reduces cost. 

Thus this finest facial soap, which if made 
in small quantities would cost at least 25 
cents, is offered at the popular price which 
all can afford for every toilet purpose. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
Toronto, Ont. 


Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


Volume and efficiency produce 


25c quality for 


Don’t forget that your neck and 
throat are also conspicuous for skin 
beauty or the lack of it, and that this 
is where age first shows. 


Arms and shoulders should be kept 
smooth and white and hands must be 
beautified. 


Use Palmolive for bathing and these 
results are insured, with the comfort of 
a skin which always feels luxuriously 
smooth. 
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Brookfield eggs served with a tender 
slice of Premium Ham—fried with- 
out parboiling, so that not a bit of 
its wonderful flavor is lost! Of all 
the delicacies that make Easter 
breakfast especially delightful in 
all parts of the world, nothing is 
more appetizing, more satisfying 


Swift’s Premium 
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The Easter breakfast—Premium Ham and Eggs 


than this distinctively American dish. 


Each slice of Premium Ham is a mas- 
terpiece of delicate flavor. Fine meat 
from tender young pigs—cured in a 
special sweet mild cure and given a 
delightful tang by hanging over the 
smoke of hardwood fires—such is 
Premium Ham. 


Hams and Bacon 





It isnot 
necessary to parboil 
Swift's Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 


Look for the blue 
“‘No parboiling”’ tag 
when you buy a 
whole ham or when 
you buy a slice 





Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 
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